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THE FLOOD 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN at Highbury, like Noah in his ark, looks out upon 
a waste of waters, from which himself and nine other souls have been 
miraculously, that is wonderfully, preserved. While justly proud of 
the personal confidence which his services to the City of Birmingham 
have inspired in his fellow-townsmen, he cannot but feel some regret 
for the ruin he has brought upon his political friends. Mr. Jesse 
Collings is an excellent man, and it seems silly to laugh at the mention 
of his name. Among amateur photographers Sir Benjamin Stone 
ranks high. But even if they were intellectually equivalent to the 
Duke of Devonshire, to Lord Goschen, to Lord St. Aldwyn, to Lord 
Avebury, and to Lord James, they could not also compensate for the 
defeat of every member of the late Cabinet who sat in the House of 
Commons except Mr. Akers-Douglas, Mr. Arnold-Forster, and Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain. Even Mr. Arnold-Forster, who had excised 
from his useful manual, the Citizen Reader, every paragraph that 
illustrated or denounced the folly of Protection, would not now 
sit for Croydon if the Free Traders of the borough had not 
been divided among themselves. Mr. Balfour was swept out of 
Manchester by the wave that swept Mr. Churchill in. Mr. Lyttelton 
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has gone, and Mr. Brodrick, and Mr. Gerald Balfour, and, outside the 
Cabinet, Mr. Bonar Law, the ablest spokesman of Tariff Reform 
except Mr. Chamberlain himself. The Goliath of Protection, Mr. 
Chaplin, has fallen in his own county among those who were once 
his tenants. Mr. Boscawen has followed him into private life. 
There remain only, to give glory to their leader, Sir Howard 
Vincent, who is not the clever man of the family, and Mr. David 
McIver, for whom Liverpool cherishes the same sort of grateful tender- 
ness that good men who recollect that they were children feel for 
theif maiden aunts. 

Except Birmingham and the City of London, Great Britain is solid 
for Free Trade. In town and country, in urban districts and agricul- 
tural districts, it is all the same. With monotonous but emphatic 
regularity the people of England and the people of Scotland have pro- 
claimed their allegiance to Peel and Cobden. The vote of Birmingham 
was personal. It would have been exactly the same if Mr. Chamberlain 
had recalled and repeated the conclu*ive arguments and the incisive 
language with which twenty and five-and-twenty years ago he 
slaughtered the Fair Traders of those days. It was no more a 
vote for Tariff Reform than it was a vote for the jimproved culti- 
vation of orchids. The City of London consists politically of care- 
takers and plural voters. The great bankers and merchants who believe 
in Free Trade as they believe in the rule of three are swamped bya 
crowd of stockbrokers who live by speculation, and regard ‘ corners’ 
as ‘good biz.’ To greedy speculators and to needy landlords Pro- 
tection is undoubtedly attractive. It might really do them good. 
The working classes perceive that they stand to lose by it, and they 
will not touch it with one of their fingers. Nor do they stand alone. 
Nothing has been more remarkable in this great election than the way 
in which employers and employed have worked and voted together. 
So far from setting class against class, it has united them as they have 
not been united for many generations against a policy which would 
have involved them in common disaster. The most valuable collec- 
tion of facts and figures for candidates, except the Board of Trade 
Returns, was the pamphlet issued by Mr. Macara, President of the 
Cotton-spinners’ Federation in Lancashire. The President of the 
Operatives’ Society, Mr. Ashton, supported him in every particular. 
Mr. Balfour had to maintain, before some of the hardest-headed men 
in England, that the system which alone enables Lancashire to com- 
pete successfully with the whole world required to be taken to pieces 
and reconstructed. He could not do it. He displayed a tact and 
temper which we must all admire, and should do well to imitate. 
But a defence of philosophic doubt does not appeal to practical men. 
The cotton-trade of Lancashire gives employment to five millions of 
people. It is worked upon a very narrow margin of profit. It depends 
upon free imports. It is the most splendid example of ‘ bald Cobden- 
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ism,’ taking care of the imports and letting the exports take care of 
themselves, that has ever been seen in the history of mankind. Once, 
and only once, has it suffered interruption. The occasion was the 
rebellion of the Southern States in North America, which produced 
exactly the same consequences as would follow Protection. The 
result was the Lancashire cotton-famine. Manufacturers and wage- 
earners in this country sometimes differ, always to the disadvantage 
of both. They agree in saying to the Tariff Reformer ‘ Hands 
off.’ It is free imports that enable this northern island to retain a 
commercial supremacy over every other nation in the world, including 
Germany and the United States. Ever since Mr. Chamberlain began 
to shriek that our industries were one by one going down before the 
blighting influence of poor old Cobden’s obsolete ideas they have, one 
by one, been going up, and those branches of business have expanded 
with the greatest rapidity which he had specially marked out for 
imminent destruction. It is, of course, an egregious fallacy to assume 
that an increasein the prosperity of foreigners implies a diminution of 
ourown. The direct contrary isthe case. Tradeis not war. The richer 
our neighbours grow, the more business they can do with us. That 
was why Cobden wanted other Governments to imitate our financial 
policy. It is a mere delusion of the Tariff Reformers that those 
Governments considered the expediency of doing so, and deliberately 
decided in the negative. The military Powers of the Continent, with 
conscription and no ‘ silver streak,’ imposed their high tariffs not for 
protection but for revenue. It was in order to buy off formidable 
opposition that they exempted their own manufacturers, and thus built 
up a wall against themselves which they lack the strength to pull down. 
In the region of prophecy Cobden was as fallible as the rest of us. As an 
economic reasoner and a practical negotiator he has never been sur- 
passed. But if his predictions had all been fulfilled, and the whole of 
the civilised world had adopted Free Trade, it would have been a 
doubtful benefit tous. An Englishman may be hampered by American 
tarifis in dealing with an American, or by German tariffs in dealing 
with a German. But if he competes with a German in America, or 
with an American in Germany, the freedom of his raw material from 
duty gives him an advantage over the foreigner. It is ‘ unfair com- 
petition,’ if you like. But the ‘unfairness’ is against the Protec- 
tionist, and in favour of the Free Trader. These are elementary 
truths, which can be expounded without much difficulty to a popular 
audience. But what knocked the stuffing out of Tariff Reform was 
the statistical volume issued by the Board of Trade for 1905. 1904 
had been a bumper year; 1905 surpassed the expectations of the 
most sanguine Cobdenite. Free Trade cantered gently past the 
winning-post while Protection was plunging and panting hundreds 
of yards behind. That is the worst of political economy. Just as the 
enemies of the ‘dismal science’ are belabouring it with all their 
n2 
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might, or contemptuously dismissing it as ‘mere theory’ from the 
arena of practical discussion, the theory is justified by the logic of 
events, and then it is not the political economists who look foolish. 

The idea that Tariff Reform did not mean Protection was very easy 
to explode. Etymologially, of course, it need not. But gut haret in 
litera heeret in cortice. A free breakfast table would be in one sense 
a reform of the tariff, just as the unrestricted importation of Chinese 
coolies into South Africa would be in one sense Free Trade. But only 
intellectual children play with words. In the language of sane and 
rational men Free Trade means a tariff for revenue only, and Tariff 
Reform means favouring specified-industries at the public expense, 
or in one word Protection. The first thing to be protected in England 
would be corn, and here comes in the little loaf, to which Mr. Chamber- 
lain formerly appealed as an illustration, though he now denounces it 
as animposture. There is no imposture. It is as certain as anything 
in physical science that indirect taxes are paid by the consumer, 
and that there cannot be two prices of the same article in the same 
market. A corn tax would therefore raise the price of bread, whether 
Canadian corn were exempted from it or not. The exemption of 
Canadian corn would be a loss to the revenue. It would be no gain 
to the purchaser. It would certainly not satisfy those farmers who 
clamour for agricultural protection, not perceiving that their rents 
would be raised as soon as it began to work. They dislike Colonial 
competition quite as much as foreign, and Canadian competition hits 
them the hardest, The Canadian corn-grower would gain by ‘ Prefer- 
ence.’ Everybody at home, including the farmer, would lose, and the 
working classes in Canada itself would derive no advantage. We give 
the Colonies far more than they give us by supplying them with an 
open and unrestricted market. Far better for them than the ‘ prefer- 
ence’ they offer to British goods, carefully regulated as it is by their 
own commercial interests, would be their adherence to the example of 
the Mother Country by the adoption of Free Trade, a tariff for revenue. 
The most prosperous of the Australasian Colonies, New South Wales, 
adopted Free Trade from the first. Since New South Wales became 
a state of the Australian Commonwealth, and as such subject to a 
Protective tariff, prices and the cost of living have largely increased. 
Well might John Bright say that Mill’s obiter dictum in favour of Pro- 
tection for young communities had done more harm than the rest of 
his economic writings had done good. 

A small duty on corn, two shillings a quarter, would be felt only by 
the poorest of the poor. That is the special cruelty of it. It would 
oppress the same class that now feels the burden of the Sugar Con- 
vention, at which the wealthy Tariff Reformer scoffs and jeers. 
But it would not have satisfied the farmer, and it would soon have 
been raised to five shillings, ten shillings, twenty shillings, until it began 
to affect the comfortable classes, when even the Tariff Reform League 
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would have called a halt. Obsta principiis, says Persius. That is 
just what the people of England and Scotland have done. Instead of 
discussing how much Protection for the rich they could stand, they 
have said, plainly and bluntly, that they would have none at all. 
They know very well that times have changed since 1846, and that 
what meant privation then would mean starvation now. 

Mr. Chamberlain has said, with truth and point, that the issue 
between Free Trade and Protection was never before submitted to the 
working classes of Great Britain. The last election which turned upon 
it was held in 1852, when the Parliamentary franchise did not go 
below the middle class. But Mr. Chamberlain would be the first to 
admit that the question has been laid before the working classes now, 
and that they have returned their verdict. It was thoroughly and 
exhaustively thrashed out in almost every constituency from John-o’- 
Groat’s to Land’s End. Mr. Chamberlain has done a real and a great 
service by enabling workmen to see clearly the enormous blessing 
which Free Trade has been to them. They had hitherto taken it for 
granted. Now they see that it is at once as scientifically demon- 
strable as a proposition of Euclid, and as palpably beneficent as the 
light of the sun, against which, by the way, the Protectionist candle- 
makers in Bastiat petitioned their Legislature. For that achieve- 
ment, if for no other, Mr. Chamberlain deserves a statue. All Mr. 
Balfour’s dialectics were thrown away upon Manchester because he 
started without a definition. He played verbal tricks with the expres- 
sion ‘ Free Trade.’ But an election, as he discovered to his cost, is 
not a word-game. The shrewd audiences he sought to bamboozle 
knew that Free Trade is a term of art, and means a tariff for revenue. 
It is mere nonsense to talk about a ‘ one-sided ’ tariff for revenue, or 
an ‘unfair’ tariff for revenue. Free Trade, as Sir Robert Peel saw 
even more clearly than Mr. Cobden, is a British policy, adopted by 
British statesmen for the exclusive benefit of their own country, 
without regard to the tariffs of other nations, which they could not 
alter or control. The best way of fighting hostile tariffs, said Peel, 
is by free imports, and so it has proved. The one serious danger to 
the commercial supremacy of Great Britain would be the adoption of 
Free Trade by Germany and the United States. Happily there are 
powerful interests in both countries who cling to Protection for their 
pockets’ sakes, and, as Senator Lodge said the other day, once you 
begin to reform a Protective tariff, the whole structure falls to the 
ground, Mr. Chamberlain has not been successful with his courageous 
and somewhat unexpected proposal to revise the Sermon on the 
Mount. The Founder of Christianity said, and what He said is true 
for all time, ‘Do unto others as ye would they should do unto you.’ 
Mr. Chamberlain says, ‘Do to others as you see them do to you.’ 
That the people have not taken Mr. Chamberlain’s advice must be 
matter for rejoicing to all who desire to see England remain a Christian 
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country. Of course his policy would be as materially disastrous as 
it would be ethically indefensible. But I have never heard that one 
ought not to do what is right because the consequences are advan- 
tageous to oneself. Retaliation is a weapon with a blunt point and a 
sharp handle. We abstain from retaliating because if we did retaliate 
we should injure ourselves. No foreign Government would care how 
much we taxed manufactures. The Merchandise Marks Act of 1887 
is the best gratuitous advertisement the German manufacturer ever 
hadin England. We could annoy the Southern States of the American 
Union by taxing their cotton. But as the whole population of Lanca- 
shire which had no realised property would go to the workhouse, 
I do not think it likely that we shall try. The fact is that the English 
people do not want new taxes at all. They would rather narrow the 
area of taxation by repealing some of the old. The only new tax I 
have heard suggested which obtained any degree of popular favour 
was to fine the Tariff Reform League 5,0001. a fallacy. For the 
mischievous absurdity that we can ‘tax the foreigner’ a million 
sterling would hardly be too much. As for the idea that work can be 
found for the unemployed by restricting trade, it is perhaps the greatest 
affront ever offered by a public man to the intelligence of his fellow- 
countrymen. 

The Education Act has played a secondary, though an important, 
part in the recent campaign. It has revived the power of political 
Nonconformity, which after long torpor had been destroyed by the 
South African war. Most Nonconformists would have voted in any 
case for Liberalism and Free Trade. But the Act made them work 
as they never worked before, and on this occasion the ministers of 
the Free Churches have rivalled in strenuous activity the ministers 
of the Establishment. A few months ago, if you wanted in a London 
club or a London dining-room to see a grin on a fool’s face, you had 
only to mention Passive Resistance. They are laughing on the other 
side of their faces now. Passive Resistance got rid of Church rates, 
and it has virtually repealed the Education Act, which gave almost 
as much offence to Liberal Churchmen as to Dissenters, because it 
confounded the Church with the clergy, and Churchmanship with 
Toryism. When Parliament was dissolved, the Passive Resisters turned 
into active antagonists, and almost every Liberal candidate in England 
has felt the value of their services. The policy of identifying the 
Established Church with one party in the State is lamentably im- 
prudent and essentially irreligious. Archbishop Temple warned the 
clergy not to accept rates for their schools, because rates would make 
them the schools of the people. The warning was unheeded, and 
Dr. Temple himself afterwards forgot it. The consequences must now 
follow, even if the principle of popular control has to be asserted in 
a more illustrious place than a National School. 

Wiseacres who anticipated from the appeal to the country a very 
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different result argued, before the returns came in, that a Liberal 
majority would be a majority for Home Rule. If they were right, 
it would be the first duty of the new Parliament to set up an Irish 
legislature in Dublin. But they were wrong. They raised a false 
issue, and the woman who threw a red herring at Mr. Balfour, which 
happily did not hit him, was a practical humorist. As a convinced 
Home Ruler of twenty years’ standing, who believes that if Gladstone 
had carried his Bill in 1886 Ireland would now be peaceful, pros- 
perous, loyal, and contented, perhaps I may be allowed to say that 
it would, in my opinion, be dishonourable and disgraceful to treat 
the decision of the country as a decision in favour of Home Rule. 
Thousands of Unionists voted for Liberal candidates because they 
believed that Free Trade was the issue, and Home Rule was not. 
I am sure that the Prime Minister, against whom Mr. Balfour has 
made an unfounded charge, would as soon think of picking a 
pocket as of deceiving the Unionists who trusted him. And Mr. 
Balfour is sure of it, too, or he would have persevered with his 
Redistribution Bill. Even if the Cabinet were a gang of sharpers, 
they would be insane to pick a quarrel with the House of Lords in 
which the Lords would have the right on their side. ‘Every man,’ 
said Tennyson, ‘imputes himself.’ Mr. Balfour must have been 
thinking of his ‘khaki majority,’ and the use to which he perverted 
it in passing his Education Bill. The kind of administrative reform, 
reform of Dublin Castle, in which he and Mr. Wyndham were engaged 
when the Ulster Tories took alarm and frightened them, will probably 
be adopted and carried out, with the assistance of Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell, by Mr. Bryce and Lord Aberdeen. But to that extent 
Mr. Balfour is a Home Ruler himself, and to govern Ireland in accord- 
ance with Irish ideas was the avowed object of his Viceroy, Lord 
Dudley. Mr. Long took a different view, and the people of Bristol 
have said what they thought of Mr. Long. Although patriotic 
Unionists did all they could to make the Government dependent 
upon the Irish vote, their public-spirited efforts have happily failed. 
One bogey down, another bogey up. Home Rule having failed 
to frighten a child, the nerves of old women are being tortured with 
Socialism. The Socialists polled their full strength at the elections, 
and the Social Democratic Federation has not returned a single 
member to Parliament. Their leader, Mr. Hyndman, was at the 
bottom of the poll in Burnley, a working-man of great intelligence 
and high character, Mr. Maddison, being at the top. Mr. Hyndman 
openly advised his followers to do the Liberal party all the harm 
they could. They did as he told them, and in one or two cases they 
succeeded by procuring the election of a Tory. They were the best 
friends Mr. Chamberlain had, though they professed themselves Free 
Traders; and in Northampton, where there were six candidates for 
two seats, the Conservatives were absolutely confident, not without 
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reason, that the split on the other side would seat them both, as it 
very nearly did. The Socialists themselves never had the ghost of 
a chance, because they made proposals which it was known that no 
conceivable House of Commons would look at. The most Socialistic 
member of the new House, Mr. Keir Hardie, was also a member of 
the old. For myself, I think it a misfortune that a party which can 
poll many thousand votes in the country should have no representative 
at Westminster. It is an argument for Hare’s scheme. But the idea 
that Government will adopt a platform on which many have stood, and 
on which none have got in, savours of Bedlam. Continental Socialism, 
the Socialism of Karl Marx, has not much hold upon the working 
classes here. But there is another kind of Socialism, and by a curious 
coincidence two of its most respected champions, Mr. Barnett and 
Mr. Scott Holland, are canons of the Church of England. The aim 
of these excellent persons is to put social reform before political 
change, and to legislate for the benefit of the most numerous class 
in the community. They are not statesmen, and their plans may 
sometimes be vague. But unless the present Government take up 
in a serious spirit the work of social reform, even their vast majority 
will melt away. The battle of Free Trade has been fought and won. 
Not in our time will Protection show its ugly head again, disguised as 
Tariff Reform or under any other alias. ‘Dumping,’ the importation of 
foreign goods below cost price, is only a casual occurrence. Even a 
wicked foreigner will not reduce himself to absolute beggary for the 
malignant pleasure of flooding British markets with cheap things. 
But the possibility of such an event is the one risk of which ‘rings’ 
and ‘corners’ stand in wholesome and godly fear. If they could 
have built up a ‘ scientific tariff’ against it, they might have gambled 
in the food of the people, or in cotton, or in iron, and realised vast 
fortunes at the public expense. That is the true explanation of the 
frantic and furious energy with which dumping has been denounced. 
Now that the Tariff Reformers, beaten even in Rochester, have leisure 
to study the success of Protection in Russia or the failure of Free 
Trade in Japan, there is some chance of finding a real solution for 
the problem of the unemployed. To send the quack about his busi- 
ness is an essential condition of getting sound advice from a competent 
practitioner. The quack has gone, and Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man is the responsible physician. When he was Secretary for War 
he introduced, against the advice of his permanent staff, the eight 
hours’ day in the arsenals and factories of the War Office. The 
experiment was completely successful. To shorten the hours of 
labour by bringing them within reasonable limits, and that without 
coercion, or legislating against public opinion, should not be outside 
the resources of Liberal statesmanship. A workman’s leisure is as 
important to his mind as it is to his body, and matters as much 
to him as it matters to a lawyer, a doctor, or a member of 
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Parliament. The Unemployed Act of last year is a much smaller 
measure than the Bill which the Tory Government brought in, and 
was rescued from the entire destruction which threatened it by the 
sagacity of Mr. Crooks, the member for Woolwich. It is a Charity 
Organisation Act, which can easily be extended into an Act for the 
permanent provision of useful and profitable employment. Recogni- 
tion of an abstract ‘ right to work’ is futile. But if the gross extrava- 
gance which the late Government encouraged were adequately 
checked, works of national importance could be carried out for the 
benefit of the whole country. That Englishmen who want employ- 
ment cannot get it is due to three main causes, with none of which 
have foreign tarifis anything whatever to do. One cause is that 
feather in Mr. Chamberlain’s cap, which plunged half England into 
mourning, the South African war. Another is public waste, which 
during the last five years reached an unexampled pitch of profusion. 
The third is the introduction of labour-saving machinery. For the 
third there is no immediate remedy, and in the long run no one 
benefits more by machinery than the working classes. But if men 
are overworked their premature decrepitude is an injury to the State 
as well as to themselves. In every public department the first duty 
of the time is thrift. The Tariff Reformers made the fatal mistake 
of attacking the impregnable fortress of our foreign trade, which was 
never so strong as it is to-day. They neglected altogether the home 
trade, which has been grievously depressed, and is only now beginning 
to revive. Nowhere has this depression been more severely felt than 
in the building trade; and we do not import houses from abroad. 
At such a time as this the presence of forty or fifty ‘ Labour members’ 
in the House of Commons is a great public advantage. From the 
constitutional and representative point of view almost every member 
of Parliament is a Labour member. Still, it is desirable that there 
should be spokesmen of every class at Westminster, and the most 
numerous class has hitherto been most insufficiently represented. The 
first who found his way there, Mr. Burt, of Morpeth, has just been 
returned again by an enormous majority, and perhaps no man is so 
universally respected in the House. The Labour party could not have 
a better leader, unless it were Mr. Wilson, of Durham, whose experi- 
ence is almost as long; or Mr. Fenwick, of Northumberland, whose 
majority is even larger. These men belong to the older school of Trade 
Unionists, and do not differ in opinion from any other Radical. They 
constitute about half of the ‘Labour members’ returned. The other 
half, the candidates of the Labour Representation Committee, are 
pledged, like the Irish Nationalists, to vote as the majority of their 
own number decide. They are not reckless revolutionaries, but 
shrewd, keen, practical, businesslike artisans. Most of them owe 
their return to Liberal votes, and they certainly owe nothing to the 
present Opposition, who threw out the Trade Disputes Bill, or to 
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the Irish Nationalists, who voted for clericalism in schools. The 
leader of the English Socialists was beaten by a ‘ Labour member,’ 
and Trade Unionists were quite satisfied with their legal position until 
the House of Lords destroyed it in the Taff Vale case. They have 
neither sympathy nor affinity with Continental Socialism. But they 
will be invaluable coadjutors in social reform. When the reins 
dropped from Mr. Balfour’s nerveless hands, they were taken up by 
@ statesman whose guiding principle in life has always been common- 
sense. Of that quality there never was anywhere more need than 
there is in the United Kingdom to-day. 
HERBERT Pavt. 





THE CENTENARY OF PITT 


On the 23rd of January, 1806, died William Pitt, the last but one 
in the procession of great Ministers who flourished between the 
Revolution of 1688 and the Reform Bill of 1832. His claims to our 
homage have been variously estimated. But with the large majority 
of Englishmen who think about him at all, he is still ‘the Pilot who 
weathered the storm’; and to rightly estimate his hold upon the 
English people one must have conversed with men who grew up to 
manhood during the French Revolution, and remembered the all but 
universal sorrow and the feeling akin almost to despair which pervaded 
two-thirds of the nation at the news of his death. In this we must 
look for the secret of that enduring fame which is as fresh to-day as it 
was a hundred years ago, and shows no sign of ever losing one ray of 
its brightness. He filled a space in the public mind and heart which 
no other statesman has ever filled. He bore a burden of respon- 
sibility which no other statesman has ever borne. He was the one 
man under the shadow of whose greatness the whole nation reposed 
in security during times of terrible and prolonged danger. Whatever 
his diplomatic errors, however mistaken may have been his military 
expeditions, his moral grandeur towers above that of all who preceded 
him, of all who followed him, and of all who stood around him. He is 
an imperishable example of the resistless force of character combined 
with genius, a union not too often met with, and perhaps never 
in such perfection as in William Pitt. To all reverses and disasters 
he opposed an undaunted front which inspired the whole nation with 
confidence, and taught them for ten long years to stand fast until 
the tide turned. He knew after Trafalgar that ‘England had saved 
herself by her exertions,’ and that in spite of Austerlitz ‘she would 
save Europe by her example.’ 

But it is rather to Pitt’s domestic policy that I wish to call attention 
in this article. The two great achievements of his life, apart from 
foreign affairs, were the carriage of the Act of Union and the restoration 
of party efficiency. Both of them possess a very deep interest for 
us at the present moment. The first is openly threatened and the 
second is very much needed; and between the position of these two 
questions during the lifetime of Pitt and during the twenty years 
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which have elapsed since 1886, there are both resemblances and 
differences such as to some readers of this Review may perhaps seem 
worth consideration. 

When Pitt first became convinced that the Roman Catholic claims 
must be conceded, he saw also that they could not be conceded with 
safety while an Irish Parliament still existed. His first step therefore 
was to get rid of the latter, and the next, when the ground was cleared, 
to satisfy the former. Whether he might have met with more success had 
he approached the question in a different fashion—had he represented 
to the King that the Union with Ireland and the relief of the Roman 
Catholics were only two halves of one great measure which must stand 
or fall together—it is impossible to say. As it was he found in George 
the Third a determined opponent of the ecclesiastic change which he 
contemplated. Lord Stanhope thinks, and probably with perfect 
justice, that Pitt could have carried it through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment in spite of the most vigorous opposition of the Protestant party. 
Men’s minds were not so inflamed upon the subject as they were 
twenty years afterwards : the strife had not been embittered by the 
long and passionate recriminations which agitated the whole nation 
during the Regency and the reign of George the Fourth. If the Duke 
of Wellington notwithstanding was able to carry Emancipation in 1829, 
there can be little doubt but that Pitt could have carried it in 1801. 
Now the King, knowing that Pitt had practically the Parliament on 
his side, was able by his mere ipse dixit to overrule the Minister, and 
veto a policy which one of the wisest, most honest and most powerful 
statesmen which the country had ever known assured him was in- 
dispensable, and which Parliament would have supported him in 
passing. 

The resemblance between the Roman Catholic question in 1801 and 
1804 and the Home Rule question in 1886 and 1892 has something 
more than a merely academic interest. In each case we have a Minister 
with a Parliamentary majority pressing on a reluctant Sovereign a 
measure of reform to which the English people in general are known 
to be hostile. Mr. Gladstone has said that the Crown now operates 
by influence rather than by power,’ and that the known aversion of 
the Sovereign to any particular measure will often prevent its introduc- 
tion. At the present day, however, this can be true only of secondary 
legislation. It was true in Pitt’s time of measures of the highest 
importance, and the veto placed on Roman Catholic Emancipation 
is a standing example of it. But ‘the known aversion’ of George 
the Fourth did not prevent the Duke of Wellington from introducing 
Roman Catholic Emancipation ; and the known aversion of Queen 
Victoria did not prevent Mr. Gladstone himself from proposing the 
repeal of the Union. Supposing, for the sake of argument, a Govern- 
ment sufficiently powerful to carry through both Houses a measure 
* Gleanings, vol. i. p. 38. 
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to which the majority of the English people were hostile—and such 
cases have occurred, as the Liberals would be the first to allow—could 
the influence of the Sovereign prevent its introduction? And would 
it not be better if it could? Should we not prefer the arrest of such 
a policy by the means which George the Third employed—the influence, 
namely, to which Mr. Gladstone refers—to the rejection of it after a 
heated conflict between the two parliamentary parties, and the final 
defeat of the Lower House by the Upper, a triumph which, however 
desirable at the moment, is always bought dear; since every such 
contest involves a shock to the Constitution, and a strain on that 
{triple cord’ which Burke said ‘no man can break,’ but which he did 
not say nothing can wear out. 

The conclusion, however, seems to be that there is now no way 
of preventing such questions from being fought out. And if any one 
thinks that George the Third’s way of doing it was a remedy worse 
than the disease, he may be quite right. Yet it seems a pity that ques- 
tions of this magnitude should be at the mercy of a popular vote given 
by the constituencies very likely with an eye to something totally 
different, yet capable of being used for a purpose which had it been 
the sole issue before them they would certainly have repudiated. 

In 1829 Emancipation was decidedly carried against the wishes 
of the English people, who, as Mr. Gladstone points out, continued 
equally hostile to it for many years after. It will be seen that I am 
not considering either the Roman Catholic question or the Home Rule 
question on its merits, but simply comparing the means by which it 
was possible at one period to prevent a great and unpopular change 
from being forced through Parliament with the only means available 
for the same purpose at another. What the Sovereign could do by 
influence, the House of Lords must do by power; and the former 
method seems to me to be decidedly preferable. Of course this is 
presupposing that no change has come over the mind of the English 
people since the question of Home Rule was last before them. If in 
the meantime the predominant partner has been converted, there is 
an end of the matter ; here we are only concerned with certain points 
of resemblance between the two situations without speculating on the 
measures by which they are respectively illustrated. In 1829 the 
predominant partner had not been converted, and yet the Bill was 
passed. Suppose it had been something to which the Liberals were 
as much opposed as the Tories were to Roman Catholic Emancipation. 
Would they not have thanked any Sovereign who had used his 
influence to prevent the question from being raised ? 

Few—or rather, perhaps, no—analogies move on all fours ; but the 
two questions above mentioned have certain features in common 
which should be interesting to political students, and are, at all events, 
suggestive if nothing more. As much, perhaps, may be said for 
another political parallel offered by the beginning of Pitt’s career as 
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the former is supplied by the end of it. It was Pitt who destroyed 
government by ‘ connection ’—a term, erroneously as I think, applied 
to party government in general. I know that herein I am presump- 
tuous enough to differ from Lord Beaconsfield, who often seemed to 
use the two words—‘ connection,’ namely, and ‘ party ’"—as convertible 
terms. But what Lord Chatham and Lord Shelburne meant when 
they denounced the system of ‘connection’ was Government by rival 
groups of great families, each bent on securing for itself a monopoly 
of political power. There was the Pelham Connection, and the Bedford 
Connection, and the Rockingham Connection. These were not 
parties in the modern sense of the word. But in the public eye 
they stood for party, and their factious and selfish intrigues during 
the first ten years of George the Third’s reign made any permanent 
Government impossible and the very name of party abominated. 
These ‘ connections’ refused to intermingle with each other, or to 
combine for the purpose of forming a really strong Government. 
And for attempting to break down this system, the King has been 
accused of unconstitutional conduct. Towards the end of his life 
Chatham, who had once been a champion of connection, had come 
to see its evil; and it was his last dream to supersede it. But it was 
then too late, and further experience of the mischief was yet to be 
encountered before the pear was really ripe. 

Chatham, however, aided by the quarrels and jealousies of the 
families themselves, had so far discredited the system that Lord North 
was able for a time to secure a Parliamentary majority in spite of it, 
and it was perhaps only the unfortunate termination of the American 
war which gave the families another chance ; but any way they got it, 
and then came ‘the last charge.’ Fox and North played a bold 
game, for they could not stand up against Pitt,iwho came upon the 
scene like a young Buonaparte, and after a desperate struggle routed 
the veterans and put an end for ever to ‘Government by connection.’ 

By the operation of wholly different causes, and under widely 
different conditions, we seem to see something like a revival of the 
system which was only strangled by so resolute a Sovereign as George 
the Third and so great a political genius as William Pitt. In the 
Pelhams, the Rockinghams, the Bedfords, and the Grenvilles, we 
now have Free Traders and Fiscal Reformers, the Labour Party 
and the Church Party, the Protestants and the party of Disestablish- 
ment, the secular education party, the Imperialist and the Little 
England party. And though at first sight it may seem ridiculous 
to compare these various sections with the groups of great Whig 
families who composed the ‘ connections,’ the question is whether in 
the long run the effect of them may not be somewhat similar, tending 
to perpetual changes of Government, and to the growth of that silent 
public dissatisfaction with the whole Parliamentary system which 
some not altogether incompetent judges have thought might prove 
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fatal to it. In writing to Lord Randolph Churchill in the spring of 
1886, just before the introduction of the Home Rule Bill, Lord 
Salisbury said : 

I see no hopes of good Parliamentary government in England unless the 
right wing of the Liberals can be fused with the Tories on some basis which 
shall represent the average opinions of the whole mass. But I see little hopes 


of it. The tendency to grouping caused mainly by the exigencies of various 
cliques of supporters is becoming irresistible. 


In his speech on the Welsh Church Suspensory Rill in 1893 Lord 
Randolph recurred to the subject : 


One day (he said) the Government is at the mercy of the Irish Party; 
another day it is at the mercy of the Welsh Party; and on a third day yet to 
come it will be in the power of the Scotch Party. The Government is absolutely 
in the power of any one of these three sections of the majority. 


So it will be again: and of all the numerous cliques which the 
new Parliament will contain I suppose there is not one who would 
hesitate to sacrifice the Government in revenge for disappointed 
hopes such as no Government can always, or even often, satisfy. A 
Government which relies on the united support of these various 
brigades is always liable to be endangered by the defection of any 
one of them, just as it was possible for any one of the ‘ connections,’ 
by withdrawing their support, to embarrass or overthrow George the 
Third’s Ministries. They go to work in different ways, no doubt. It 
was the game of the oligarchs to make a bargain, if they could, with every 
new Administration in turn; and then those who were disappointed 
threw every obstacle they could find in the way of the successful 
‘group’ who were charged with the formation of a Government— 
looking forward to the speedy dissolution of a weak one as a matter 
of course, when they would have another chance. 

In their origin, composition, objects, and methods our modern 
groups or sections are, of course, wide asunder as the poles from the 
‘connections ’ with which George the Third contended. And it may 
be thought absurd, perhaps, even to name them in the same breath. 
Nevertheless in the political insecurity and mutability of which they 
are necessarily the cause, and the consequent discontent which they 
may breed in the public mind, I certainly seem to discern some not 
remote affinity with the patrician clans who, a hundred and fifty 
years ago, owned no loyalty to any but their own chief, and were 
teady to desert the banner which they had joined at a moment’s 
notice if his wishes or their own were disregarded. I draw no com- 
parison between the motives and principles of these last and the 
motives and principles of those with whom I have compared them. In 
all alike we may recognise honest conviction and unselfish devotion if 
we choose, or, if we like it better, the reverse. If our modern sections 
ride their hobbies to death, they profess to see in them, at,all events, 
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some useful remedy for some real or fancied wrong. Their motives 
no doubt are of a mixed character, and, beyond the cause which they 
especially claim to advocate, they have very frequently ulterior pur- 
poses to serve. But it would be unjust, perhaps, to compare them 
on the whole with the ‘connections’ which confronted Pitt. Be 
this as it may, however, our political parties seem to be fast approxi- 
mating to similar conditions, however different the human element 
may be. By his determined struggle to replace the system on a 
healthier footing the King rendered a great service to the country ; 
and has been censured only by those who did not see what really was 
at stake. He found a wise and able counsellor in William Pitt, who 
inherited his father’s principles and had probably learned something 
from Lord Shelburne, who was Chatham’s pupil. 

Among the many histories-and biographies which illustrate the 
‘corruption of party’ one of the most instructive is Sir William 
Anson’s Life of the Duke of Grafton. Then, as now, ‘ the exigencies of 
various cliques’ were the disturbing element in the party system, 
making Parliamentary government contemptible in the eyes of the 
people, and paving the way, as Lord Beaconsfield thought, for a 
bloodless revolution. Events, however, took a different course. 
The Conservative Whigs joined the Tories to resist communism and 
socialism, and such a basis as Lord Salisbury describes was then 
effected, though the need for it was much less urgent then than it 
is at present. 

The preservation of the Union formed a similar ‘basis.’ But 
it is very unlikely that Free Trade will do as much for Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who is more likely to find himself 
in the predicament described by Lord Randolph in the passage 
we have already quoted. Parties which are not held together by 
some great principle, to which all are ready to subordinate minor 
considerations, are in reality a sham and sure sooner or later to fly 
asunder. The preservation of the dynasty was such a principle in the 
eighteenth century, and kept the Whigs together as long as any chance 
of a counter-revolution lingered. The fear of that event vanished, 
and the Whig party fell to pieces. First of all the French war, and 
secondly the maintenance of the existing Constitution in Church and 
State, were the two bonds which kept the Tory party united under 
Pitt and his successors. With the disappearance of these the Tory 
party in turn fell to pieces. In the absence of any one such principle 
after 1832, parties were unable to retain their hold on office for 
many years together. Whigs and Tories, Liberals and Conser- 
vatives, were always changing places. And though, till the system 
of ‘ grouping ’ was developed, the progress of legislation was not much 
retarded, our foreign and colonial policy had no continuity, and we lost 
the confidence of one old ally after another. The time came when 
the necessity of maiutaining the Union with Ireland supplied another 
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great principle, which had the exact effect described by Lord Salisbury, 
and bound together a great party for twenty years. Are their suc- 
cessors united by any one bond strong enough to resist for long the 
insidious operation of the grouping system, which seems likely to be 
much more prominent in the new Parliament than it was even in the 
old? Have we any man of sufficiently commanding genius and personal 
ascendency to arrest it: or rather to neutralise its effects by forming 
a public opinion which shall compel the people’s representatives to 
subordinate sectional interests to the stability of the National Govern- 
ment? We might almost say with Prince Henry to Falstaff, ‘ None 
but a Colossus could do thee that service.’ Then what is the outlook ? 
A study of Pitt’s early struggles suggests the parallel we have drawn, 
but unhappily supplies no answer to the question we have asked. 

It was Mr. Bright, I think, who pointed out years ago that if six 
men try to push their arms through an opening which is only big 
enough for three, each one striving to grasp his own particular object, 
the chances are that no one of them will get anything. But the 
lesson was thrown away upon the groups, and a detached observer 
will watch with a curious eye how Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman will 
deal with them. In his speech at Halesowen, on the 22nd of January, 
Mr. Chamberlain said of the victorious Liberals : 


They had seen each section which made up their vast majority hoping that 
its own special object would be accomplished and would be the first to receive 
the attention of the new Parliament. He wanted it to be noted how, as the 
election had gone on and the larger the majority appeared to be, the more 
indefinite had become the policy of the Government, the more anxious they 
had been to prepare their followers for a great disappointment. 


During the first ten years of George the Third’s reign every Prime 
Minister in turn was hampered by the rival connections, because the 
Duke of This demanded one thing and the Marquis of That wanted 
another. The Minister who reigns over a party consisting of groups 
determined to extort compliance with their demands on pain of with- 
drawing their support, is in much the same position as that in which 
Grenville, Rockingham, Chatham, and Grafton found themselves 
before the coming of William Pitt. Lord North began the work 
which Pitt completed. But with the new form in which the old abuse 
now reappears, it will require, I fear, even a greater than Pitt to 
grapple. 

If the analogies which are here suggested seem rather strained, 
they still possess some historical interest, nor do I think they are so 
far-fetched as to be void of all practical interest. At least, I think 
this much may be said, that if the system of grouping described by 
Lord Salisbury twenty years ago continues to spread and gather 
strength, and if, while the effect is the same, the conditions are so wholly 
dissimilar that the tactics which succeeded in Pitt’s time are obviously 


and totally inapplicable; if, in a word, grouping cannot be checked, 
Vou, LIX—No, 348 ) 
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it must be diverted into other channels. The system represents the 
growth of national wants for the due satisfaction of which the House 
of Commons is perhaps too limited a sphere, so that instead of orderly 
and leisurely legislation, we have something like a general scramble. 
The ‘connections’ scrambled for the sweets of office. The groups 
may scramble for something more honourable. But the effect in 
each case may turn out to be so nearly alike that a greater change 
than even George the Third effected may ultimately become neces- 
sary. 

Another very important question which must shortly come to the 
front is the present state of the Poor Law; and this reminds me 
that in Mr. Pitt we had a statesman of bold and comprehensive views 
whose object was not to abolish outdoor relief, but to place it on such 
a footing that no disgrace should attach to the receipt of it. In his 
speech on Mr. Whitbread’s Bill, in 1795, he said, with a generous and 
large-minded sympathy befitting the subject, that 


the law which prohibits giving relief where any visible property remains should 
be abolished, the degrading condition should be withdrawn. No temporary 
occasion should force a British subject to part with the last shilling of his little 
capital, and descend to a state of wretchedness from which he could never 
recover, merely that he might be entitled to a casual supply. 


And in his own Bill, which, unfortunately, was never proceeded 
with, he 


proposed that industrial schools should be established in all the villages in the 
kingdom, and that the parish officer should be empowered to levy the necessary 
rates; and, what is more, that any person entitled to parish relief might take a 
lump sum in advance to enable him or her to buy a cow or a pig, or pay the 
rent of a small plo‘ of ground. 


Such was the proposal of one who was a pupil of Adam Smith, 
and never fails to own his obligations to him. 


T. E. KesBe.. 





MR. JOHN BURNS THE WORKMAN- 
MINISTER 


Mr. Joun Burns is the first workman who has risen to the position 
of Cabinet Minister. Representatives of labour have held subordinate 
posts in former Liberal Governments, and working-men have been 
Ministers in colonial Legislatures ; but these offices are not comparable 
in influence or in importance with the high position which Mr. Burns 
is called upon to fill. Without previous official administrative experi- 
ence, local or national, he is placed at the head of a great department 
of State. Many times before he has been pressed to take office ; he 
might have been Chairman of the London County Council years 
ago ; but he preferred to retain his freedom asa fighter in the ranks. 
The time was bound to come when one whose policy was construc- 
tive had to assume the responsibility of office and power, instead 
of inspiring, directing, and guiding reforms through others. The 
accession of Mr. Burns to the Cabinet is a well-merited recognition 
of his abilities, and is also a triumph for Labour and Democracy. 

As President of the Local Government Board Mr. Burns has 
multifarious duties committed to his charge. He has to sanction 
local loans, supervise the finances of local authorities, hold inquiries 
into proposed new undertakings, exercise the (almost) legislative 
powers which Parliament has delegated to him by way of provisional 
orders, and is armed with large powers of initiative, inspection, 
revision, and veto, so that in some respects he can revolutionise the 
whole system of local administration, In the domain of Poor Law 
his authority is paramount. He revises, for example, the rules and 
regulations which guide the system of relief and the administration 
of the Poor Law, passes plans for new workhouses, settles the wages 
of the nurses and porters, and fixes the amount of snuff (if any) which 
& pauper may receive. Sanitary legislation is also under his super- 
vision, as he acts as Minister of Public Health, and beyond the more 
strictly local governmental functions belonging to his department, there 
is the social side of his work, such as the administration of the Allot- 
ments Acts, the Unemployed Act, inquiring into housing conditions, 
&e. And all these vast and many-sided responsibilities under the 
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existing laws, and the opportunities of extending them by adminis- 
trative orders, and of introducing new measures, have been confided 
to John Burns, the ‘ man with the red flag,’ the old champion of the 
unemployed, the working engineer, labour leader, organiser of the 
new unionism, militant socialist, pamphleteer, County Councillor, 
parliamentarian, and the workers’ tribune. 

The elevation of a working-man to the position of Cabinet Minister 
may seem a bold thing for the Prime Minister to have done ; it has 
certainly proved the most popular appointment which he has made. 
It awakened the greatest enthusiasm among the rank and file of the 
Labour and Radical parties. It was received in a sympathetic spirit 
by Mr. Burns’s opponents, who, while detesting his views, recognise 
his unimpeachable honesty and sincerity. 

What training has Mr. Burns had for a Cabinet office? How 
will he acquit himself and rise to the height of his new responsibilities ? 
How will his administration affect the nation ? 

Those who have known Mr. Burns longest and have watched his 
career closely have confidence in his judgment and in his ability. 
To understand his position one must know something of his record, 
his methods of work, and, above all, his character. He has had 
no precursor in political life ; no one whose career has run on parallel 
lines. Workmen representatives we have had in plenty, but they 
have never done so much, or gone so far, or attained the same practical 
results. Socialists we have had who have watered down their policy 
until they drifted into Liberalism, or who have clung to their revo- 
lutionary methods and beaten the wind in the political desert. But 
we have not before had in public life one who began his career in a 
workshop at the age of ten, and finds himself a Cabinet Minister 
at forty-seven ; and who through all his life has not sacrificed his 
opinions or changed his policy, except to adapt his methods to better 
attain the aims he had in view. 

Mr. John Burns decided to become a Minister in pursuance of the 
policy which he adopted when he became a County Councillor. His 
conduct he explained as follows (this Review, March 1892) : 


When I commenced my duties [as County Councillor] I had to choose 
between being an industrial Hal o’ the Wynd, a mere advocate of abstract 
ideas, a propagandist of visionary aims and theories, and in so being reduce 
myself to the level of a faddist—standing alone, free but impotent, or the 
practical pioneer of the advancing labour host, desiring and slowly winning a 
higher social, municipal, and intellectual life. 


With the accession of a Liberal Government to power he had to choose 
between pushing forward social reform and labour legislation as the 
head of a section only of the reinforced Labour party, becoming 
involved, perhaps, in internal differences and jealousies, compelled to 
harass the Government as often as to help it, or, on the other hand, 
frankly to enter the Cabinet, pursuing a constructive and progressive 
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policy in his own department, and permeating, as much as he could, 
the general policy of the Government with the same ideas. 

Mr. Burns as statesman and Minister should not be judged solely 
by his services for labour—inestimable as they have been—or by his 
record as a municipal reformer—fruitful in the results achieved— 
or by his speeches—brilliant as they often are—but by the possession 
of various qualities essential for successful statesmanship. We have 
to distinguish between Mr. Burns the aggressive fighter and fiery 
demagogue and Mr. Burns the shrewd politician and practical adminis- 
trator. In the first place there is his fitness for the particular office 
which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has called upon him to fill. 
He brings to the Local Government Board a mind well stored with 
practical information gained by twenty years’ work for municipal 
government. He has a high sense of public duty and a conscientious 
desire to do the best-in any position which he fills. He is cautious 
enough not to touch anything which he does not understand. He 
is a tireless and most conscientious worker. No one can extract 
more enthusiasm from a Blue-book, or sift with more lucidity the 
details of dry official returns. In his well-stocked library, the acquisi- 
tion of which has meant untold and painful sacrifices, he has one of 
the finest arsenals a fighting politician could possess. He has always 
been careful in getting up his speeches on public questions ; in fact, 
his speeches have suffered, if anything, from being overcharged 
with facts and figures, which, however, Mr. Burns marshals and 
handles with great dexterity. Over-preparedness is a virtue in a 
Minister. Courage of a high degree Mr. Burns has always had ; 
discretion he has acquired by experience. He is a diplomatist. He 
adopts the best course to attain hisends. He has not always appeared 
in public as the exponent of the policy which he has initiated, and 
his influence has been felt in many quarters where his hand has not 
been seen. Mr. Burns has learned when to strike, when to com- 
promise, above all, when to be silent. The statesman who does not 
know when and how to compromise will achieve little in English 
public life. Mr. Burns’s career in the House of Commons has abun- 
dantly shown this phase of his character. By way of illustration 
take his action over the London Water Bill. That Bill was far from 
his liking. As the spokesman for the County Council, he struggled 
hard to amend it in the House and in Committee, and showed so 
much tact and moderation that the measure emerged from Parliament 
in a form more, favourable to the public than was expected. Mr. 
Burns considered that it was in the interests of London to make the 
best of the Bill, rather than by further delay to swell the profits of 
the Water Companies, and the compensation which the public would 
ultimately have to pay. 

Mr. Burns does not possess one gift which some statesmen find 
exceedingly convenient. He cannot conceal his thoughts by verbosity 
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and the indefiniteness of his language. He is not one of those Ministers 
who is able in answering questions, or in explaining delicate points 
of policy, to use language which may mean little or nothing, or anything 
which he may desire it should mean at some future time. Mr. Burns 
sits most uncomfortably on a fence. His language is always direct 
and explicit ; his meaning unmistakable. On the other hand, he has 
shown a capacity to be silent when discretion suggested it. He is 
excessively cautious in offering advice, or in giving opinions, until 
his mind is made up. He does not commit himself readily, and while 
he has said things in his earlier days which he would no doubt now 
express differently, I do not think he has ever written a letter 
which he regretted, or wished to alter or recall. His caution, dis- 
cretion, tact, and judgment are all qualities which will now serve 
him well. 

The workman-Minister is widely read, especially in all literature 
which touches upon the social and industrial problems of the day, and 
he has added to his knowledge of the world by travel. 

He has intense sympathy with the poor, born of having shared in 
their sufferings and by learning at first hand of their patience, their 
privations, and their heroism. His unequalled knowledge of the 
conditions and needs of the working classes comes from being one of 
them, constantly living among them, striving for them, dedicating 
his life to them. It is his friendship for the working classes that causes 
him to tell them unpalatable truths about themselves. No one has 
ever denounced the drinking and gambling habits of a section of the 
working classes with more vehemence than Mr. Burns. 

Another characteristic which will help him as a Minister is his 
detestation of all quack social remedies and of political charlatans. 
His contempt for the labour-leader who strays from the straight path 
of political integrity has made him enemies, and arouses within him 
suspicions which may not always be justified. 

As President of the Local Government Board he may be relied 
upon to prevent himself being exploited by any class, section, or 
interest. Independence is one of his most marked characteristics. 
He will use the official machinery at his disposal to the utmost advan- 
tage. That he will be reckless there need be no fear. He were 
not a statesman did he rush reforms and tempt reaction by his own 
recklessness. 

Before one can appreciate all those characteristics of the Work- 
man-President of the Local Government Board it is necessary to 
know something of his career and to trace his evolution as a force 
in English political life. 

Before he was out of his teens Mr. Burns had a reputation as a 
stump orator on Clapham Common, he was writing letters to the 
newspapers on the condition of the workers, and took part in a dis- 
cussion at the Society of Arts on the amendment of the Criminal 
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Law. He worked hard in the evenings educating himself. He was 
restless and ambitious. 

His youthful career as a speaker was interrupted by a year’s 
work in Africa under Sir George Taubman Goldie, who was recently 
reported to have said that Mr. Burns was ‘ the best workman he ever 
had.’ Mr. Burns made a tour of the Continent on his return. In 
the meantime he was diligent in educating himself. He graduated 
in a self-imposed course of economics, beginning with Adan Smith, 
leading on through Mill and others to Karl Marx. In 1883 we find 
him being thanked by the Metropolitan Radical Federation for his 
services to the ‘Cause’; and in 1884 he represented Northampton 
in the local Parliament. Curiously enough the first reported speech 
he made as a member of that debating society was a criticism of 
a bill before the Imperial Parliament dealing with a subject which 
now comes within his functions as a Minister. He is reported as 
follows : 


Sir Charles Dilke’s Bill did not take into account the case of insanitary 
dwellings and overcrowding, and until they dealt with them they could do little 
good. Countrymen by their superior physique drove Londoners to the garret. 
Two-thirds of those who live in town were men who ought to be living on the 
soil upon which they were brought up. ~ 


There must have been something remarkable about a young man of 
twenty who had such sound views, and whose mind was occupied 
with the serious problem of housing. He had read much and had 
formed views. He became a Social Democrat, but never completely 
adopted all the Marxian doctrines. He was too anxious to have a 
little on account of the social revolution, and his practical predilec- 
tions soon obliged him to sever his connection with the ‘class con- 
science ’ Marxists. 

Mr. Burns’s real entry into public life dates from the Industrial 
Remuneration Conference, held in January 1885. The bent of his 
mind, his methods of controversy, his readiness in debate, his origin- 
ality of phrase, and his passion for statistics then became apparent. 
His chief speech was made in reply to Mr. Frederic Harrison’s paper 
on ‘ Remedies for Social Stress.’ He said : 


Mr. Harrison had suggested the moralisation of industry and capital. 
Moralise capital! You might as well try to moralise the lion who is about to 
devour the lamb. You might as well attempt to moralise the boa constrictor 
who had its coils about the body of its victim. Could you moralise the retired 
capitalist out of his 800 square miles of deer forest, or out of his steam yacht, 
or out of the guinea orchid he wore in his button-hole? All such privileges 
and luxuries had been secured by the exploitation of labour, by the prostitution 
of genius and ability to the very lowest degree. 


His career is the best answer to his own argument as his special 
vocation in public life has been the moralisation of the capitalist, 
and not his abolition, the regulation of private enterprise rather than 
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its curtailment. But he was only then at the beginning of his own 
education. He impressed upon his brother workers, ‘as a Socialist,’ 
‘the necessity of studying these questions from the economic point 
of view,’ which he had already done himself. His speech was frankly 
socialistic. The feeling of class hatred which it shows was partly due 
to an incident that preceded it. He informed his audience, amid 
cries of ‘Shame,’ that his employer had dismissed him for attending 
that national gathering of publicists and economists. Whoever that 
employer may be, he helped to make Mr. Burns President of the 
Local Government Board, for the conference was the turning-point of 
his career. He was boycotted by employers, thrown into the ranks 
of the unemployed, and began one of the most picturesque periods of 
his life as agitator and organiser. The time was ripe for the labour 
agitator, and the man was ready. There was a wave of reaction 
spreading over London, and simultaneously the unemployed problem 
became acute. Mr. Burns defended free speech at many street 
corners, and was frequently arrested for his courage and pertinacity. 
He began a campaign of education in Battersea, teaching the workers 
the principles of Democratic Government and showing them how 
they could reform Vestrydom. He was known chiefly as the leader 
of the unemployed, and became a marked man with the police, the 
‘man with the red flag,’ the ‘ Orator of Tower Hill.’ His powerful 
voice, his ready wit, his clever raillery soon made him widely known, 
and he was acclaimed a popular hero. In 1886 he was prosecuted, 
along with other three Socialists, for sedition and inciting to riot. 
He made an able defence, and evidently convinced the jury that he 
was, what he professed to be, a peace-loving citizen who did his best 
to help the police and restrain the rioters, as he and his comrades 
were acquitted. He had net the opportunity of calling Ruskin 
and other distinguished men who were ready to give evidence as 
witnesses in his favour to speak of his character and his peaceful 
intentions. 

He was not so fortunate in the following year when he was arrested 
along with Mr. Cunninghame Graham for rioting in Trafalgar Square. 
He was sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment. He defended himself 
from the dock, and made what was up to that time the finest speech 
of his life. It was really a defence of the unemployed, and a pro- 
nouncement of Socialistic remedies for the evils which then existed. 
The vehemence of his language in denouncing the authorities added 
to the prejudice of judge and jury against him. Curiously enough, 
almost all the demands which he then made on behalf of the un- 
employed—practical palliatives—have been since granted, largely by 
his own efforts.' 


1 Mr. Burns’s speech from the dock was chiefly concerned with the unemployed, 
and he set forth their demands upon the Government, which were :— 
(1) To relax the severity of the outdoor relief. (Granted.) 
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During all this period Mr. Burns was the courageous champion 
of the poor and the unemployed, according to his lights. Whenever 
there was work to be done in their interest, or strikes or agitations 
to lead, Burns was to be found at the head of the malcontents, ready 
to run any risks, legal or physical. 

Next year was the most eventful in his life. He was elected to the 
County Council in January 1889, and was leader in the dock strike in 
August, and chief organiser of the Dockers’ Union. Mr. Burns has 
been always a leader among trade-unionists. For many years he 
was one of the executive of the Engineers’ Society and held the chair 
of the Trades Congress Parliamentary Committee—the blue riband 
of organised labour. But his greatest achievement in trade-union 
politics was his organisation of the new unionism, breaking down the 
barrier of caste between the aristocracy of skilled labour and the 
growing mass of the helpless unskilled. 

In his advocacy of the new unionism, in his desire for social 
betterment, and in his policy of municipal reform, he was always 
thinking of the ‘submerged tenth ’—the casual labourer and the 
unemployed. He has made a profound study at close quarters of the 
unemployed problem. His palliatives—shorter hours of labour, 
abolition of overtime, and others which public authorities can adopt— 
have been carried out in part; but his reforms go much further. He 
is now brought to close quarters, from above, with the problem of the 
unemployed, as at one time he was face to face with it from below. 
Practical experience never better came to the help of statesmanship. 
His policy has been the result of mature thought and intimate know- 
ledge. From the first he had a contempt for the charity-mongers, 
the vicarious philanthropists, and all the ‘ loafers and cranks and other 
contemptible persons using the unemployed for ulterior purposes.’ 
To charitable schemes he objects, because they end ‘in the demoralisa- 
tion of the donors and the degradation of the recipient.’ It was 
strikingly true of the West Ham charitable funds that ‘ wherever 
money is, there the loafer, the lazy, and the undeserving will be 
found.’ 

The last article which Mr. Burns wrote before he was a Cabinet 
Minister, published only a few days before he accepted office, was an 


(2) To urge local bodies to start useful relief works. (Now done to some 
extent.) 

(3) To direct the Metropolitan Board of Works to build artisans’ dwellings on 
vacant sites in London, especially on abandoned prison sites. (Since done by the 
L.C.C., partly through Mr. Burns’s efforts.) 

(4) To reduce the hours of work in Government employments to eight hours per 
day. (The first thing which he accomplished as an M.P.) 

(5) To give no contracts to firms who did not observe trade-union conditions, 
(Now done almost all over the country by the Burns labour clause.) 

(6) To establish a legal eight-hour day for railway and tramway employees. 

(7) To establish relations with continental Governments. 

(8) To secure a reduced working day in all trades and occupations. 
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unsparing condemnation of the Unemployed Act and the labour 
colonies which it helped to create. He wrote (in the Daily Chronicle) : 


Farm colonies are an inadequate remedy, uneconomic, wasteful, and destined 


in the future, as in the present and past, to be a futile remedy for their workless 
condition. 














One of his main objections to the farm colony was that it 


breaks up family life by withdrawing the father and breadwinner from his 
family, and even where this may sometimes lead to his physical benefit, it 
often results in greater moral detriment to himself and family. 


Finally he wrote : 


I have secured some transient criticism at the hands of superficial people 
for my dislike of the Unemployed Bill, than which no more mischievous 
measure was ever passed. I do not believe in the labour colonies this Bill may 
be used to set up, and in that view I know I will not receive the support of a 
few politicians and others who are obsessed with pauper ideas of industrial 
relief and soup-kitchen methods of social reform. Their methods, however, are 
being rapidly revealed as obstacles to real organic changes in land reform, 
labour amelioration, and industrial progress, for which farm colonies, with their 
dismal record of failure even for the unemployable, are bui poor substitutes. 












































It is a strange irony that it is now his official duty to carry out the 
*‘ most mischievous Bill ever passed.’ That he is doing so with prompti- 
tude and energy he showed as soon as he took office, that he will 
try to get powers to do something better may be assumed. His 
opposition to labour or farm colonies is nothing new, and his hostility 
to the Unemployed Bill was not provoked because it was introduced 
by a Conservative Government, with an eye perhaps to electioneering 
efiect. Writing in this Review thirteen years ago, he said: ‘The 
labour colony, as a remedy for the unemployed, is, I maintain, fore- 
doomed to failure, and is nothing but the revival in another form of 
the hated casual ward with all its physical and moral iniquities.’ 

This article in this Review was a very exhaustive study of the 
unemployed problem. His description of the workless man and how 
to treat him was thoroughly sound,’ and his fine passage on the 
workless woman—‘ the industrial Andromeda ’—is as touching and 
pathetic a picture as was ever condensed into the same compass.° 


















































2 «The fact is, the workless man has to be kept in one of three conditions: living 
on the rates as a pauper in a non-productive capacity, earning nothing and costing 
the country a large sum in officialism ; as a criminal kept in prison—the worst pos- 
sible fate for any man ; or as a wanderer about the streets, sponging upon his fellows 
or the charitable rich, forced to live like a vagrant camel upon the hump of his own 
melancholic poverty, slowly getting physically exhausted, morally and mentally 
degraded, till the manhood is crushed out of him, and he becomes one of those 
fearful wrecks to whom death would be the greatest relief. I believe that the cheapest, 
best, and safest way of all to prevent the idle man, the potential loafer, pauper, or cri- 
minal from being a burden is to provide him with work, which will be his salvation and 
the community’s gain.’—‘ The Unemployed,’ The Nineteenth Century, December 1892. 

* «But even more pathetic than the unemployed male worker and industrial 
nomad is the workless woman or girl in search of work in a city of great distances. 
Trudging from shop to factory, with thin boots and thinner clothes, with little food, 
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It is Mr. Burns’s deep sympathy for the suffering workless woman 
and the family of the unemployed man which makes him oppose 
farm or labour colonies. His attitude on the unemployed problem 
has never been negative. Besides advocating shorter hours, useful 
relief works—not municipal workshops to produce something which is 
not required, to which he is naturally opposed—and the general social 
and industrial progress with the aid of legislation, he has indicated 
more than once the policy which he is now likely to adopt as an alterna- 
tive to the ‘most mischievous unemployed Act.’ It is the munici- 
palisation of agriculture, which will take the form of County Council 
small holdings for the permanent settlement of the workers—unem- 
ployed in the cities—on the land—a reform which it is hoped will 
reverse the current of migration. Mr. Burns is, therefore, as President 
of the Local Government Board where he was as member of a local 
Parliament twenty-six years ago. 

His action in Parliament on this question has been equally con- 
sistent ; always suggesting that the Local Government Board should 
urge authorities to carry out useful improvements in winter, proposing 
better labour conditions, and pushing every palliative that came along. 

Mr. Burns’s career as a London County Councillor has been one 
of great usefulness. As the only labour representative on the first 
Council, he first set himself to improve labour conditions, and on his 
initiative the Council recognised a minimum living wage for its workers 
and reduced the working hours. It was not long before Mr. Burns 
got a labour clause introduced into all contracts compelling con- 
tractors to ‘ pay such wages and observe such hours of labour as are 
generally accepted as fair in their trade.’ This labour clause has been 
adopted or copied by almost every governing body in the country, 
largely owing to Mr. Burns’s action in London and his influence in 
Parliament. He has written more than a hundred labour clauses 
with his own hand. It is one of his greatest achievements as labour’s 
statesman, and has conferred incalculable benefits on the working 
classes by its direct operation, and has indirectly helped the process 
of moralising the contractor—an operation which Mr. Burns in his 
early days thought impossible. Mr. Burns’s labour charter will soon 
be in universal operation among all public authorities, as over three 
hundred have already embodied its principles in their contracts. 

The next greatest thing which Mr. Burns accomplished on the 
Council was the introduction of direct labour. This course was forced 


without the support that trade unionism gives to men, lacking the stimulant of asso- 
ciation, isolated by her sex, with no organisation, often the victim of bogus registry 
offices, friendless and alone, she searches for work that slowly comes. Before her the 
workhouse or the street, she bravely suffers in silence, and has no alternative to 
starvation but the eating of the crumb of charity or the loaf of lust. The industrial 
Andromeda that want of work has chained to a life she loathes incarnates all the 
poignant sorrow and desperation of the merciless struggle for existence amongst the 
poor, against which virtue, honour, and labour fight often in vain.’—Jbid. 
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upon the Council by the favouritism and jobbery which were formerly 
inseparable from small work, and by the ‘rings’ which were formed 
among contractors for large undertakings. It was the contractors’ 
answer to the Burns‘ fair’ labour clause; direct execution of works 
was Mr. Burns’s reply. Out of this development grew the establish- 
ment of the much-abused Works Department which now executes 
a large part of the Council’s undertakings. The best possible 
results are now obtained, as the Department is placed in competition 
with the moralised contractor. After all, direct employment is a 
sound business arrangement. It is the tendency of large undertakings 
all over the world to do away with intermediaries and make themselves 
as much self-contained as possible. Mr. Burns only brought the County 
Council into line with the latest developments in industrial enterprise. 

Mr. Burns has been not only a labour representative on the County 
Council, he has taken an active part in all its work. He has frequently 
been the unofficial leader of the Progressive party. One could not 
mention a department of the Council’s work in which Mr. Burns has 
not taken an interest and had an influence. If we would single out 
any subjects for special mention of his labour, it would be housing and 
tramways, in connection with which he has rendered conspicuous 
service to London. 

Besides working hard on all committees, he has always kept in 
touch with the actual work, by visiting parks, main-drainage works, 
lunatic asylums, and indeed all the Council’s institutions. He has 
also been an energetic advocate of reforms, more especially since he 
has been spokesman for the Council in Parliament. He has always 
declined to act as chairman of committees. 

He was elected to the Council on its formation as a Socialist ; but 
his election address was far from being a revolutionary document. 
His general reasons for seeking to represent his fellow-workers were 
admirably set forth.‘ 


* He introduced himself as follows: ‘ Having devoted much time to the subjects 
with which the County Council will deal, I appeal to you to secure, through my 
election, those services I am willing to render, and by means of direct labour repre- 
sentation to make the demands of the people known and to have their social condition 
improved. I am well known to the Battersea electors as an uncompromising advocate 
of the principles that the County Council can adapt to the requirements of our muni- 
cipal life, and, through their extension, raise the social, moral, and intellectual well- 
being of the whole community. My sympathy with the sufferings of the people is not 
a sentiment created by the excitement of an election campaign and which will die 
after the election is over, nor is it a desire to secure office and, like the majority of 
candidates, pursue a policy of masterly inactivity; but rather, as the nominee of 
Battersea workmen, to work hard and undertake, if necessary, unpleasant tasks in the 
interest of those who will do their duty to themselves and honour me by placing their 
mandate in my hands. This office requires men of vigorous health, erergy, and 
determination ; such I claim to be, as my public life proves; also men who have a 
clean record of past services in the cause of labour and progress, not those who, 
although personally honest, connive at jobbery and corruption because it is too much 
trouble to expose and denounce it. I will stand as the enemy of the jobber, the 
sinecurist, the sweater, and the jerry-builder, and the advocate of healthy homes 
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Many of the specific reforms which he advocated have been carried 
out, such as the purification of the Thames, efficient sanitary inspec- 
tion, cumulative rating—in the form of more equalisation—useful 
work for the unemployed, trade-union hours and wages, erection of 
artisans’ dwellings, municipalisation of the water and tramways. 
Two-thirds of the reforms in his programme have been realised. 

Besides these specific reforms he said : ‘I will vote and work for 
any plan that will tend to make London healthy, democratic, and free, 
and that will enable her municipality to be the pioneer of changes 
that are necessary in the interests of her industrious citizens.’ 

Mr. Burns’s first election address as a candidate for Parliament 
was not such a severely practical document ; but his policy cannot 
be judged from it, as his subsequent action showed. He was elected 
in 1892 when the Liberals took office. Without delay he set himself 
to make the Government a modei employer. He agitated to get 
Government departments to do things which they had power to do, 
administratively. He obtained inquiries into the prison system, into 
the cab trade in London, and other matters. He worked hard for the 
eight-hours law for miners, and for a new Employers’ Liability Act. 
It was in his early Parliamentary career that Mr. Burns came first into 
contact with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who was Minister for 
War; and the kindred sympathies then awakened, and more par- 
ticularly Sir Henry’s concession, at Mr. Burns’s suggestion, of improved 
labour conditions in the War Office establishments, led to a mutual 
confidence which now finds them colleagues in the Cabinet. 

Mr. Burns made a real impression on the House as soon as he 
entered it. He had a natural aptitude for Parliamentary life, and a 
breezy confidence which the House enjoyed. He did not make the 
mistake of speaking often, but was always full of his subject when he 
intervened in debate. When he rose members were sure to get a 
trenchant, well-informed speech, full of enthusiasm and earnestness. 

In proportion to the opportunities he had (being always in Opposi- 
tion) Mr. Burns accomplished as much as a Parliamentarian as he did 
on the County Council. He addressed himself to the subjects upon 
which he could speak with knowledge and authority, such as the 
unemployed, dangerous trades, railway-men’s hours, coal-mine 
regulation and mining fatalities, administration of the Factory Act, 
infant life, lead-poisoning, underground bakeries—which he was the 
means of getting abolished—‘ phossy jaw,’ employment of women and 
girls, and all the social verities of life. Some of hisspeeches on these 
subjects set the House thinking, and in some cases made it act. Mr. 
Burns has made a special study of dangerous trades, and his article 
on ‘ Labour’s Death-roll,’ which he contributed to the Co-operative 
shorter hours, and a living rate of wages. As a Battersea man, I will watch the 


interest of this district, especially in those matters of which only a workman can have 
practical knowledge and experience.’ 
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Annual for 1899, is a masterly exposition of the subject. His speech 
in the Commons on the 4th of August 1904 on preventible accidents 
and deaths, which he called the ‘Short and Simple Annals of the 
Poor,’ was admirable in spirit and convincing in argument. 

Besides being the chief speaker in the House on labour as affected 
by legislation, Mr. Burns was also a leading authority on all London 
questions. In fact, owing to his commanding position on the County 
Council, he was especially the member for London, acting as the 
official defender of that body and supporter of its measures. 

The boldest speech which Mr. Burns made in Parliament was his 
ferocious attack on what he called the ‘new Imperialism ’ in connec- 
tion with the Boer War. 

He has been frequently placed on committees of the House, and 
always proved an earnest worker, and earned the respect of both parties 
by the practical grasp which he showed of his subject and his desire 
to advance useful legislation, although it did not go so far as he would 
have liked. 

Mr. Burns’s characteristics as a speaker are well known. He 
began by being a model stump orator, and retains his sledge-hammer 
style. He has a powerful voice and great staying power. He is 
forcible rather than finished. His tendency to overload his speeches 
with statistics is counteracted by his wonderful fertility in epigram, 
his happy quotations, the humorous flashes which he introduces, and 
his knack of leading his hearers on tosurprises. He has a keen eye for 
dramatic effect. He has frequently stirred audiences—including the 
House of Commons—by his passionate and pathetic appeals on behalf 
of the less fortunate of his class, but pathos is not his best forte. He 
is always at his best when heis on the aggressive. It is his custom to 
prepare his chief speeches, writing down the heads of his arguments, 
his statistics, his epigrams, and quotations, although his impromptu 
utterances in debate have never lacked fulness and vigour. 

In recent years Mr. Burns has developed considerable power as a 
writer. But for his Ministerial appointment he would have become 
more and more of a writer, and he had planned a history of Battersea 
and a book on his travels in America and Canada. His public lectures 
on social, labour, municipal, and industrial topics are succinct studies 
well packed with facts, clearly and forcibly written. 

The best example of his work in this line is his ‘ Lees and Raper 
lecture’ on Labour and Drink, delivered to a working-class audience 
in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester. It is a marvel of pungency and 
comprehensiveness. For its preparation Mr. Burns—so conscienti- 
ously does he work—studied a whole library of books on alcohol and 
drunkenness—medical treatises, both English and foreign, much 
official data, numerous reports, returns, &c. To all his careful research 
he added what was more valuable, his own personal knowledge, gained 
from his life as a workman among his fellows, and his experience as a 
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public man. The lecture was packed full of hard facts and bristled with 
statistics, illumined here and there with brilliant touches of sarcasm, 
a telling quotation, or a biting epigram. Never before in the same 
space, and with the same thoroughness, had the effect of drink been 
shown on disease, lunacy, pauperism, crime, unemployment, on social 
misery, and, indeed, on every possible aspect of industrial life among 
the workers and the poor. It was a most powerful indictment 
against those workmen and the poor who degrade themselves and 
spread misery around them by their drinking habits. As usual, Mr. 
Burns laid down a sensible reform programme. For himself he is a 
teetotaller and a non-smoker. 

He has been an active campaigner on behalf of Free Trade, and 
his speeches on this subject had a powerful influence on working- 
men.* 

In his rise as labour leader, municipal reformer, to the Ministerial 
Bench, Mr. Burns has made enemies. Every strong personality 
does so, and Mr. Burns’s most marked traits do not tend to conciliate 
enemies—his contempt for those who attack him, and his sturdy 
independence. Of late he has lived between two fires; the upholders 
of the vested and other interests which he attacks unsparingly, and a 
section of Socialists who, with little following and less influence, brand 
him as a renegade and traitor. The worst which the extreme Labour 
party can say of Mr. Burns is really a compliment. His offence is 
that, instead of remaining a storm centre of agitation, he has become a 
practical statesman. Against any charge of modifying his views, 
or rather his methods, which can be brought against Mr. Burns, he 
can show a magnificent record of something accomplished, something 
done for the elevation of his class, while his traducers have remained 
at the barren work of agitation. ‘The day of the agitator is declin- 
ing,’ said Mr. Burns several years ago, ‘and the day of the adminis- 
trator is coming.’ He is a striking example of the truth of the state- 
ment. The ghosts of his agitating days will no doubt now be brought 
up against him. He has said many things, sometimes partly in jest, 
which will now be recalled in earnest. Eighteen years’ practical work 


* The following, from his published address on ‘Labour and Free Trade,’ is a 
characteristic example of his perorations: ‘Not in our fiscal relations with other 
countries are our difficulties. The foes are not external, but of our own household’ 
In our wasteful Government, our boastful policies, our riotous appetites, our disregard 
of the warnings of other times and wiser men, lie our difficulties. In war, drink, 
betting, and gambling we must seek the real cause for any deficiency there may be in 
our industrial instincts, physical endurance, mechanical capacity, or consuming powers. 
Let us repress our vices, chasten cur lusts, discipline our pleasures, exalt our thoughts, 
and elevate to the greatest height of public approval the maker of things, the pro- 
ducer of wealth, whose place is now unworthily occupied by the financier, speculator 
and plutocrat. Let us give to the arts of peaceful industry what for ten years have 
been given to the disturbance of the world’s peace, the shaking of our credit, and, if 
not checked, the frittering away in vainglorious policies the fine fettle of the best 
productive forces of the greatest industrial people in the world.’ 
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on the London County Council and fourteen years’ experience in Parlia- 
ment have inevitably led to modifications ; but, as I have said, the 
change is one of method rather than of principle. There are few 
politicians who have not changed their opinions in twenty years, and 
some of them who have boxed the political compass in that period 
still hold a commanding position in public life. 

A man of less stable convictions and sturdy character than Mr. 
Burns might have been spoiled by the flattery and homage paid to 
him and by the great success which has been his. Mr. Burns is no 
more proud of himself to-day as Cabinet Minister than he was as a 
working engineer, or as the ‘ Orator of Tower Hill.’ Success has not 
sapped away his principles, or made him forget the friends who gave 
him popularity and power. His new responsibilities will not over- 
whelm him with a sense of his growing importance. He has the 
restraint as well as the qualities of a great public man, and will dis- 
tinguish himself in office by his caution and sound judgment. Mr. 
Burns recognises that the social revolution cannot be inaugurated by 
some sudden transformation of the administrative system. Were he 
in Russia, he would be an advocate of quick change ; he would be the 
‘man with the red flag,’ leading the revolt against autocracy—and 
Russia just now needs a born leader like Mr. Burns—but he knows 
that in England the path of social democracy must broaden slowly 


down from precedent to precedent. It is in that spirit that he may 
be expected to act as the head of the Local Government Board. 


RosBert Donan. 


That Mr. Burns will use the official machinery placed at his service to the best 
advantage has already been seen. Within an hour of taking office he appointed 
a committee to distribute the Unemployed Fund. Before the end of the year he had 
amended the unemployed regulations, prepared a circular on housing for local 
authorities, interviewed his inspectors, issued administrative orders affecting Poor 
Law, and announced the appointment of a committee to recommend a better system 
of audit for municipal accounts. His touching speech to the inmates of Battersea 
Workhouse on Christmas Day will not be forgotten. 

For twenty years he has advocated the calling up of the militia in the period of 
the year when unemployment is greatest, and this system has now been adopted. 





A GREAT MORAL UPHEAVAL IN AMERICA 


Tue eminent French publicist, L. J. Prévost-Paradol—whose tragic 
end so shocked his contemporaries—entitled an essay on the Americans 
in the height of the struggle to maintain the Union and abolish slavery, 
Un grand Peuple qui se réveille. No better title than ‘The Uprising 
of a Great People’ could be given to a notice of the movement which 
has been in visible progress during the last few months in the United 
States. Few accounts of the movement have reached this country, 
and those that have come here have been devoted to detached parts 
of it rather than to a survey of the whole. To define it shortly, it 
may be said to be a great moral upheaval, a banding together of the 
forces of good in the nation to combat what it believed to be evil. 
The action has revealed itself under various forms, but the object is 
always the same, viz. the purification of public life. Its most con- 
spicuous manifestation, and the one about which we in England 
have been told most, was the revolt in New York against what is 
called the ‘Boss system’ in politics. That system is not peculiar 
to one political party : both American parties have long relied upon 
it. In practice it is the usurpation of power, often great and ruth- 
lessly exercised, by irresponsible and almost concealed personages. 
A voter, when called upon to choose a representative, a judicial 
officer, or even—though indirectly—a President, voted in reality, 
not for the candidate whom he preferred, but to strengthen and 
perpetuate the ‘occult power’ of a political ‘ Boss,’ whose name was 
perhaps unknown to him. Adherence to this system not only tended 
to defeat the main object of democratic institutions ; it also facilitated 
the introduction and fostered the spread of corruption. 

It was the latter effect of it which chiefly stirred up the right- 
minded to wage war against it. The recent election of Mayor in 
New York was a.conspicuous instance of widely distributed and 
earnest hostility to the Boss system. The voters broke away from 
the domination of the bosses of both parties. The result of the 
election was for some time in doubt ; and, though victory by a very 
small margin in the end fell to a boss-nominated candidate, the lesson 
given by the electors has been learned, and the boss and his con- 
federates have been ignored by their own nominee. In the huge 
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electorate of New York—589,848 votes were cast in the previous 
election of a mayor—it is likely enough that there were some voters 
who were actuated, as has been alleged, by a feeling of rancour against 
their richer fellow-citizens ; but the election was certainly not decided, 
was probably not materially influenced, by the antagonism between 
indigent proletarians and the well-to-do. This was conclusively 
shown by the voting for the New York District Attorney, who was 
chosen solely on his merits. It was not in New York alone that the 
revolt against bossism arose, and either visibly or in effect succeeded. 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, and Maryland had the same experi- 
ence as their sister State ; and movements of a similar kind, though 
less effective, were discerned in Illinois and Massachusetts. 

The movement, as has been said already, was not so much against 
the mere abuse of electoral methods as against corruption and prac- 
tices which favour the corrupt. It extended to other regions besides 
the merely political. The investigation of the proceedings of the 
great insurance companies was pushed on with almost relentless 
fervour. There was no attempt to impair or even to question the 
financial stability of these great institutions. All that was attempted 
—and, no doubt, it was a great deal—was to ensure the adoption of 
measures that would prevent their huge funds from being used as 
instruments of corruption. Simultaneously with the hostility against 
the bosses and the insurance investigation there was another move- 
ment against the laxity of the divorce laws of several States. In 
general, causes decided under those laws—notwithstanding much 
newspaper notoriety—have been brought before the courts by suitors 
of a class not able to exert much influence on society in general. Here 
and there, however, cases naturally attracting much attention and 
likely to have a widespread effect have occurred; and low-minded 
though highly placed persons of both sexes have availed themselves 
of the easy jurisprudence of some imperfectly developed common- 
wealth to flaunt their indecent disregard of the proprieties of life. 
It may be because the Puritan ideal is not yet entirely extinct in the 
United States, or it may be for reasons resting on a broader base, but 
nothing is more offensive to Americans in general than anything 
tending to the degradation of the home. A much-reported scandal 
is not regarded by them as a good subject for conversation. If men- 
tioned at all, it is usually mentioned with disgust : and the sayer of 
smart things, who in other societies is almost expected to exercise his 
wit upon such a matter, would, if he tried to do so in the United States, 
be thought and probably be made to see that he was thought stupid 
and vulgar. 

The three agitations or movements have been going on together, 
and, indeed, are indissolubly connected. The Americans, as they 
show in a thousand ways in material things, understand the relation 
between cause and effect, and know that the purification of political, 
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commercial, and private life must proceed simultaneously if any 
one branch is to be really purified. A curious manifestation of the 
extent of the wide front of the movement was the rising in many 
different places against the methods of playing football. It was 
a great deal more than a mere game and the mode of playing it that 
were concerned ; and the rising mentioned was not at all insignificant. 
It was on the contrary highly significant. 

American football is a rougher form of the English Rugby game. 
Played as it is by some teams in the United States it may be fairly 
called brutal. From the beginning of the season until the week 
before Christmas nineteen deaths of players had been reported. The 
number of the injured must have been much greater. The respected 
President of Harvard University, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, published 
in the autumn a severe indictment of the game. Its encouragement 
of a low form of professionalism was counted as bad as its tendency 
to brutal roughness. The great Columbia University prohibited it alto- 
gether, and throughout the country, from Harvard in Massachusetts 
to Berkeley in California, earnest efforts at reform are being 
made. 

It is reasonable to ask why these several movements or several 
phases of one great movement, having what was essentially a single 
aim, became apparent in the year that has just closed. The answer 
can be given easily. The immense number of persons scattered 
over the vast territory of the United States who have been striving 
for purity of life in all its phases did not come into existence only 
in the second half of 1905. They had existed, in full numerical pro- 
portion to the total population, for many years. What they wanted 
in order to co-ordinate their efforts and give cohesion to their forces 
was a standard around which they might assemble, and a standard- 
bearer who would lead them in the great campaign on behalf of public 
and private morals which they were ready, and indeed eager, to fight. 
They have found that standard in the now generally recognised 
character, and that leader in the person of President Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

No President since Washington has been so generally popular 
or more thoroughly the President of the whole people rather than 
the mere chosen head of a party. Political opponents limit unfavour- 
able comment to expressions of surprise that so good a man could 
have been produced in the ranks of the other side. In the eyes of 
his fellow-countrymen it is not the least of President Roosevelt’s 
merits—as the visitor to the United States is not infrequently told— 
that he isa gentleman. The title could not be more fittingly bestowed. 
Taking his lineage as evidence, he traces, or could trace his descent, if 
he troubled himself about such a thing, for over two centuries and a 
half in America alone through a line of ancestors of positioa. Since 
Jefferson, no man of higher or of equal literary culture has filled the 
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presidential office. His gifts as an historian—power of patient research, 
lucid exposition, judicial decision—are exceptionally high. In his 
own State of New York he had shown himself to be a firm and wise 
administrator, as on the battle-field he has shown that he is a brave 
and intelligent soldier. He has the gentleman’s liking for manly 
sports. He is a fearless rider. A much-prized photograph portrays 
him on horseback in the act of clearing a high post-and-rail fence, 
and post-and-rail fences in America are serious obstacles. He is a 
good shot and an intrepid hunter of big game of the fiercer sort. His 
known indifference to pecuniary advantage, even to the extent, it 
is said, of inattention to his personal fortune, rightly tends to enhance 
the favour that he enjoys amongst his compatriots. The peeps allowed 
the public into the family circle at the White House reveal a refined 
and dignified scene, appreciated and admired in tens of thousands of 
virtuous homes scattered over the Republic. 

Criticisms of President Roosevelt often take the form of allega- 
tions of impulsiveness. If there is impulsiveness in his disposition 
it is certain that there is nothing shallow in it. The thing taken up 
is only handled after full consideration. Action upon it may be 
hasty, or rather such that does not include delays or postpone- 
ments. In dealing with a dignified, well-meaning, but lumbering 
Senate, the President’s strenuous methods and love for clear-cut 
issues may seem to the Senators impulsive, whilst to more impartial 
observers they seem to be marked by only suitable celerity. The 
President’s conviction obviously is that if a measure is good and 
necessary it cannot be adopted too soon. 

The immense service rendered by him to civilisation and humanity 
by his successful effort to bring the Russians and Japanese together 
with a view to stopping the terrible war in the Far East has placed 
him in the regard of all parties on a pedestal loftier than that on 
which any of his predecessors except Washington—and perhaps, 
though less likely, Lincoln—ever stood. Yet there are some of his 
fellow-citizens who say that even in this he was impulsive and over- 
hasty. Impulsive in stopping bloodshed! Over-hasty in saving 
thousands of human lives ! 

If the leader is such, of what kind is the army which is mustering 
beneath his standard? Of the physical greatness and material 
development of the United States the whole world is aware. It would 
be a serious error to suppose that the Americans have developed only 
along material lines. There has been a moral, spiritual, intellectual 
development quite as striking. In no country in the world is mental 
culture more highly valued or more diligently sought. The aspira- 
tions of Americans in this direction are of old date; and those as- 
pirations have not been swamped by the flood of material prosperity 
which of late years has poured over the land. On the contrary, the 
material prosperity has been made to minister to the spread of culture. 
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It is interesting to look at the dates of the foundation of some im- 
portant seats of learning in the United States. Harvard’s antiquity 
is generally known, the date of its original foundation being 1638. 
William-and-Mary College in Virginia was founded in 1693; Yale in 
1701; Williams College, in Massachusetts, in 1703; the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1740; Princeton in 1746. Columbia University 
of New York dates, in its original name of King’s College, from 1754. 
That the work of founding important educational institutions has not 
been allowed to languish while the country was growing in wealth 
will be seen in the fact that in a list of 420 American universities and 
colleges, published little more than a year ago, no fewer than eighty- 
seven are noted as founded later than 1880. It is to be remarked that 
these later foundations are due usually to private munificence, as out 
of thirty-seven ‘state universities,’ establishments due to the action 
of the local Governments, only eight are included in the eighty-seven 
founded within the last quarter of a century. 

It is not only in the establishment and endowment of colleges that 
the aspirations of the Americans towards a higher culture have been 
manifested. Great and magnificently-housed libraries abound in the 
United States. The new buildings of the Congressional Library at 
Washington form a noble monument, not only of the Americans’ love 
of polite learning, but also of the high position in the world of art 
taken by American architecture. In that fine art they stand in the 
foremost rank. Not even the unsightly outlines of a group of eighteen 
or twenty storied ‘sky-scrapers’ can be cited as evidence of want of 
architectural good taste. Such evidence would be refuted by a look 
at hundreds of stately and beautiful public buildings and sumptuous 
private houses. Large numbers of Americans visit, and are right in 
visiting, the old cities of Europe with their historic monuments, but 
nowhere are they likely to see anything of modern date superior to 
that which they have proved themselves capable of producing. The 
palaces of Genoa and Venice might be searched in vain for higher 
taste in design or greater splendour of treatment. In the United 
States architecture serves wealth and luxury in very attractive ways. 
It should be interesting to us in the old country to see with what 
success contemporary architects in America are dealing with the so- 
called ‘ Georgian ’ style. To look at some recently built private houses 
is to understand the beauties which that style is capable of presenting ; 
whilst comfort as well as beauty is to be found in the American home. 

Not in library buildings only do the Americans show their respect 
for books. The tables in booksellers’ shops are piled—the word is 
exact—with books that are really beautiful specimens of printing. 
It is a treat to glance at the pages of some of the dainty volumes 
scattered in rich profusion over a shop counter. The beauty of some 
of the bindings is almost dazzling, and the multitude of fine designs 
is extraordinary. Wealth associates itself with the pursuit of culture, 
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not only in liberal benefactions, but also in the collection of books 
beautifully bound and sumptuously housed. 

We know better in Europe what Americans have done in others of 
the fine arts and what distinction they have earned as painters and 
sculptors. Their works in these branches of art have been seen here, 
and personal inspection of them has permitted the formation of 
judgment as to their merits. Fewer specimens of American taste 
in typography and bookbinding reach us; and, as regards American 
architecture, we have to depend almost entirely on descriptions. 
Drawings of buildings often fail to reproduce the atmospheric environ- 
ment and leave us unacquainted with that congruity with prevailing 
conditions which enhances so greatly the beauty of the architect’s 
work. It is, perhaps, not entirely fanciful to believe that the striking 
excellence of American architecture is due to the democratic spirit 
with which that glorious art is necessarily infused. Build as he may— 
for the abode of the rich man, for the celebration of religious rites, or 
for the public service of the community—the architect’s design is 
continuously submitted to the gaze of the million, and his success is 
felt to be directly proportionate to the extent to which he can gratify 
the esthetic sensibilities of a multitude of observers. 

The position of the Americans as writers of fiction is established 
to our satisfaction in England by the presence of their works in every 
boudoir. Equally, if not more, striking evidence of the high stage of 
literary culture reached by them is given by their productions in 
graver branches of literature. For example, they are showing re- 
markable assiduity in what may be called comparative political 
anatomy. They dissect constitutions with fearless and skilful hand, 
and trace back existing polity to remote origins with the scientific 
precision of the paleontologist and the lucidity of expression of the 
consummate narrator. In general historical writing their work has 
a similar character. It reveals industry in research, fairness in judg- 
ing, and clearness of narrative. Captain Mahan has shown to thou- 
sands of English readers the magnitude of the treasure that can be 
disclosed by those who have mastered the process of philosophical 
deduction in history. One of the greatest debts which we in the old 
country owe to our kinsmen in the United States is that due to them 
for their conclusive demonstration of the capacity for lucid expression 
inherent in the English language. American state papers, official 
reports, books on serious subjects, occasional essays, and, very often, 
newspaper articles, are not unworthy of comparison with those written 
in French, the language which is deservedly credited with the merit of 
extreme lucidity. A parallel comparison in the matter of wit might 
be instituted without misgiving. From time to time, in nearly every 
daily newspaper in the United States, there are published articles 
exquisitely witty and in good taste. The ‘ reporter’s’ language, with 
its violent distortion of the sense of prepositions and its other solecisms, 
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is distinct from that used by the leading-article writer. Of one class 
of book of which we see abundance elsewhere American literature is 
singularly clear, viz. the historical book, the writer of which tries to 
hide the scantiness of his knowledge and the deficiency in his research 
by the use of a stilted style. 

The opinion, once widely held in England and sedulously inculcated 
by a host of American writers, that in the United States decent people 
will have nothing to do with politics, if ever it was true, is now as 
much out-of-date as would be the’ opinion that scrofula can be cured 
by the royal touch. Whether it be the cause or the effect of the war 
waged against ‘ Bossism,’ there can be no doubt that the proportion 
of men of refinement and position entering political life in the United 
States is as great as it is in any other country. Moreover, it tends to 
increase. Bosses still exist, and well-bred and honourable Americans 
who, in order that they may do their duty to their country, engage in 
politics have to tolerate them for a time at least; in the same way 
that many English gentlemen of unblemished reputation, who amuse 
themselves on the turf, have to submit to contact with the shady 
characters that the sport of horse-racing has as yet proved itself 
unable to slough away. The American Senate as a body may have 
declined of late in public esteem ; the visitor is told so often enough. 
It is, nevertheless, the fact that senators as individuals deservedly 
take high rank in the society of the capital, and not only because of 
their official status. When the Senate is in session a sight of it in no 
way encourages acquiescence in M. Ostrogorski’s desponding estimate. 
The same may be said of the House of Representatives. The percentage 
of well-mannered and carefully dressed men in that body strikes the 
spectator in the gallery as quite as high as it is in the House of Com- 
mons. The deliberations of each branch of Congress are as orderly as 
those of other Legislatures; and the House of Representatives does 
not bear the smallest resemblance to the legislative bear-garden de- 
picted by superior persons who write books of travel and insisted upon 
by not a few Americans. It is doubtful if the bear-garden aspect 
was ever presented. If it was, it has disappeared as completely as the 
knee-breeches and silk stockings of Lord North’s time. 

The superior political and administrative officials in the United 
States are generally and most justly esteemed by their fellow-country- 
men. It has become an almost commonplace remark that President 
Roosevelt naturally endeavours to surround himself with men of high 
character. No tribute to his own could be more honourable. Stand- 
ing close to his side are men who—with a patriotic indifference to 
personal interests which it would be difficult te surpass—have resigned 
opportunities of securing affluence in order to assume arduous, thank- 
less, and ill-paid posts in the Administration. It is a new feature of 
colonial polity that men of wealth should go to distant countries with 
unhealthy, or at any rate uncongenial, climates, and take up, not 
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positions of splendour and high social distinction, but posts in which 
hard work and often squalid surroundings await the occupant. Nothing 
could prove more conclusively the resolve of the Americans to act 
justly by the people of their newly acquired dependencies than the 
high character and self-devotion of many of the men who have under- 
taken to govern and superintend them. In this country we have seen 
what class of men the United States send to represent them abroad, 
and the great personal distinction of these envoys ought to enable us 
to form a correct idea of those who administer the Governments of 
remote archipelagoes, now sheltered by the American flag. 

It is surely worth while to make inquiry as to the racial charac- 
teristics of the people who are playing so great a part, and who are 
obviously destined to play a still greater part, in the affairs of the world. 
Has it ever struck the reader that, over the immense area of the 
United States, a single language is spoken, and that that language is 
English ? Conceive what it would be if, from London to Constanti- 
nople, from Stockholm to Messina, only one form of speech prevailed ! 
Sporadic instances of alien tongues occur no doubt in the American 
Republic as they do in England, in France, in Germany, and elsewhere ; 
but, with the exception of the handful of French in Louisiana and of a 
scattered remnant of Spanish-Mexicans in California and New Mexico 
—nearly all of whom, by the way, can speak English—the unity of 
speech is as above stated ; for the other languages soon die out and 
never descend to later generations. The durability of French, as 
compared for example with German, and its successful resistance to 
extinction by another tongue, of which Canada, Louisiana, and 
Mauritius supply proof, may be suggested as a subject meriting the 
attention of men of science. The Americans are firmly resolved that 
English and English only shall be their national speech. The in- 
habitant who, where the law requires the inscription of his name on 
any article of property, should persist in inscribing it in Erse or Cyril-ic 
characters would soon find himself in unpleasant contact with the 
police ; whilst the fate of the orator who might essay to address a 
legislative assembly in an unknown ancestral tongue would certainly 
be such as to discourage attempts at similar linguistic performances. 

This people, to which English is the one medium of communication, 
lives under a system of law based on the common law of England and 
still bearing a close resemblance to it. There is not a considerable 
law library in the United States which does not contain English legal 
text-books. The decisions of English judges often govern cases in 
American courts ; and American decisions, if not binding, are referred 
to and quoted with respect in courts in England. There is something 


' There are other striking instances of the vitality of a Romance language. The 
Daco-Roman (or Roumanian) dialect has endured in a most unfavourable environ- 
ment since Trajan’s time, and the Macedo-Roman (or Tzintzar) probably longer. 
The case of Portuguese at Macao is something like these. 
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almost startling to a stranger in the familiarity of American lawyers 
with the names and history of Englishmen of their own profession. 
This familiarity is maintained not only with the great names of the 
past—with Hale, and Blackstone, and Mansfield—but also with 
names as recent as Selborne, and Cairns, and Russell of Killowen. 
On nearly every day one may read in an American newspaper some 
reminder of English jurisprudence—the grand jury has found a bill 
against such and such an accused person; the Attorney-General has 
entered a refusal to prosecute, &c. The French law incorporated in 
the code of Louisiana and the small proportion of Spanish law incorpo- 
rated in that of California are not sufficient to affect the general 
uniformity. 

With English as their language, classical English literature as their 
possession, and English law as the basis of their own, the Americans 
live under a polity inherited from and in essentials like that of Eng- 
land. The points where similarity merges into identity are numerous, 
and so are those where, identity being impracticable, approaches to 
it have been made. American commentators on the Constitution, 
even those who maintain that there is a great difference between the 
British and that of the United States, are accustomed to cite or refer 
to the former over and over again. The main points of difference 
are due to what Professor Jesse Macy, of Iowa College, in his work 
on Party Organisation and Machinery, calls ‘ the distrust of the fathers 
in democratic government.’ ‘They were convinced that the people 
were not to be trusted.’ It would be rash to assert that a similar 
conviction did not prevail in Great Britain when the United States 
Constitution was being drawn up. It may be accounted to George the 
Third for righteousness that he and Washington thought alike on this 
point. The result in America was to constitute a strong executive, 
the President, notwithstanding the obstacles put in his way by the 
Senate, being the most powerful political personage in the world. 
Also, the Speaker at Washington is an autocrat compared with the 
Speaker at Westminster. Generally, local and municipal officials in 
the United States are entrusted with greater power than their counter- 
parts in England. In national affairs, nevertheless, the difference 
between the two countries almost disappears when the British Prime 
Minister is a man of strong character and has a majority in both 
Houses of Parliament. Another difference on which much stress is 
laid is that between the Cabinet system in England and the absence 
of that form of government in the United States. The difference is 
certainly considerable; but in practice it has diminished, as the 
organisation of party machinery has become more developed in this 
country. Differences such as these notwithstanding, American 
political life resembles that of the United Kingdom much more closely 
than it does that of any other country. 

Using the same speech, obeying nearly the same laws, reading 
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the same books, and living under a similar constitutional system, 
the resemblance of the institutions of the Americans to those of their 
English kinsmen is accentuated by the existence of another and 
most potent factor. Family life in the United States is almost 
identical with family life in the United Kingdom. As in nearly 
every other direction, so in this, American development, if it tends to 
divergence from the old English type, is original, and not imitative of 
Continental European conditions. Where it ceases to be exactly 
English it becomes distinctly American—that is, it proceeds along 
lines like those followed by its original. In this discussion it is more 
convenient to use the word ‘English’ as a general term rather 
than ‘ British,’ which, if introduced, would too often have to be 
accompanied by a commentary or explanation. The home in the 
American city—excepting, of course, recent architectural experiments 
which, in the United States as in the old country, occasionally show 
much originality—is built on the same general plan as thousands of 
homes in Dublin and Cork, Edinburgh and Glasgow, Birmingham and 
Manchester. More than this, the family life is the same ; the meals, 
the amusements, the domestic organisation in general. Sojourn in 
an American city does not remind an Englishman of any European 
Continental city, but frequently reminds him of England. In the 
Eastern States especially, and also in a less notable, but still notable, 
degree in the Western, the American Sunday recalls the English 
Sunday, and has little likeness to the ‘Continental.’ In the old and 
in the new country there are, at the same hour, the same crowds 
going to or coming from different places of worship, all with English 
names—Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, &. The 
buildings in which Divine service is celebrated are, as regards archi- 
tectural design, exactly alike in both countries. Further evidence of 
similarity may be found in the position, highly important notwith- 
standing the relative numerical inferiority of its adherents, of the 
‘Episcopal Church,’ which is a branch of and in communion with 
the Church of England. In 1904 it was stated to have 782,543 com- 
municants, and its total numbers are estimated at three millions— 
i.e. hardly 4 per cent. of the population. It certainly has far more 
than 4 per cent. of the influence enjoyed by the various Churches. 
Amongst its bishops are some of the most prominent and respected 
men in the country, and the average ability of its preachers is very 
high. 

The social life of America is attractive to the English visitor 
because of its similarity to that of his own. He does not feel a 
stranger. Social intercourse there ‘is charmingly vivacious, and is 
made intensely interesting by the remarkable conversational powers 
of Americans of both sexes. It is perhaps safe to assert that a dinner- 
party in London can possibly be dull ; a dull dinner-party in Washing- 
ton is unthinkable. The hospitality of Americans has long been 
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well known. It is distinguished not so much by its profusion as by 
the delightful courtesy shown in taking trouble, usually a good deal 
of trouble, to make the visitor’s time pass pleasantly. The general 
appearance of the American people resembles that of the English. 
An English guest in a New York club at its most crowded hour would 
be inclined to think that he was amongst his fellow-countrymen, 
and that he had merely crossed a street and not the ocean. 

Recent commentators on American affairs have noticed the ad- 
vance—if it be advance—towards aristocratic conditions in the coun- 
try. The evidence of this is multiform. The increasing gorgeous- 
ness of servants’ liveries has been specially pointed at as a symptom. 
The insidious anti-democratic influence of ‘ small-clothes’ was cited 
long ago. ‘ Rabagas, prends garde,’ says one of Sardou’s characters, 
‘c’est par la culotte qu’on commence, et c’esi par les décorations 
qu’on finit.’ Button-holes of dress-coats and photographs of eminent 
soldiers in uniform show that the decorations have begun to appear. 
Precedence has become an important, even a serious, question. Only 
a few weeks ago it was gravely discussed in a leading article in an 
influential Washington newspaper, the writer holding that it was a fit 
subject for legislation by Congress!. He ingeniously suggested that 
the legislation might take the form of fixing the order in which different 
persons should march in processions such as are formed at the in- 
auguration of a President. Officials proceeding to or departing from 
a railway station are now not infrequently escorted by a detach- 
ment of cavalry. It is a curious fact that aristocracy rises in republics 
and declines in monarchies. The Eupatrids in Athens, the Optimates 
in republican Rome, had much more influence than a duke has in 
monarchical Italy or a grandee in monarchical Spain; whilst the 
serrata del maggior consiglio, which founded an hereditary aristocracy, 
ruling for many years, was effected, not in a monarchy, but in 
republican Venice. The truth is that there has been always a strong 
aristocratic element in American society. The seventeenth-century 
gubernatorial families of Massachusetts, like the Winthrops and the 
Endicotts, can claim a nobilitas which, because of the antiquity of 
the first curule office, might have been envied by the Licinii or Porcii 
in the Rome of Cicero. Some, but by no means all, of the Dutch 
families in New York State are hereditary aristocrats, as is seen in 
the case of the Roosevelts, who have held a position of eminence 
which, so to speak, entitles them to the privilege of the tabouret. 
The aristocratic’ sentiment has never really died out in the South. 
Impoverished, as he has been, by the Civil War, the Virginian gentle- 
man, through whose veins runs some of the bluest of English blood, 
still has a vivid recollection of the days when his ancestors maintained 
a state parallel to that of many a great European noble. Family pride 
—vetus et insita Claudia familie superbia—is probably greater now in 
the United States than ever it was, and is not resented by the com- 
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munity at large. It is interesting to remember that the holder of a 
British peerage was once elected Speaker of the Californian House of 
Representatives. 

Attempts have sometimes been made to demonstrate that the 
English element—using the word ‘ English’ here, as usually in this 
discussion, in a general sense—has been swamped by the immense 
infusion of non-English elements into the population of the United 
States. Facts are against this contention. The necessity of acquiring 
the English language, of becoming acquainted with virtually English 
laws, and of submitting to what in essence are English constitutional 
arrangements, has secured the predominance of the English-speaking 
race in the country. The wit and eloquence for which Americans 
are so famous come largely from the Irish strain in their blood, mix- 
ture with the latter gifted race exercising a powerful influence on 
the spiritual side. So, too, the commercial aptitude so widely dis- 
played in the United States may be traced, together with other fine 
qualities, to Scottish ancestry. 

The predominance just mentioned has existed throughout the 
history of the people, and still exists. Out of twenty-six Presidents 
all but two could trace their ancestry to the British Isles, the two 
exceptions being of Dutch descent—Van Buren and Roosevelt. It 
is the same in the case of the vice-presidents. Every chief justice 
of the Supreme Court, from the foundation of that dignified tribunal, 
with a single and that a doubtful exception, has borne an English 
name. Vagaries of spelling and pronunciation lead to corrupt lections 
in patronymics and genealogies as they do in other compositions, 
and a name originally foreign may occasionally take an English 
form. For instance, the American family of Dabney, an appellation 
which looks English enough, is really a branch of the distinguished 
French family of d’Aubigny. Therefore in fixing the descent of an 
American house it is necessary to guard against the risk of assigning 
to it a wrong nationality. In the present investigation, doubtful as 
well as obviously foreign patronymics will be separated from the 
rest, these last only being counted as English. 

The nine living justices of the Supreme Court, whose appointments 
cover a period of nearly thirty years, all bear English names. Out 
of twenty-seven judges of the United States Circuit Courts twenty- 
three, and out of ninety United States District Court judges seventy- 
nine, are shown by their names to be of English descent. There 
have been thirty-four different occupants of the Speaker’s chair in the 
House of Representatives at Washington. Of their names twenty-six 
are undoubtedly English. Within the last twenty years out of nine 
Secretaries of State only one has borne a non-English name. In the 
present Congress, amongst ninety senators only twelve, and amongst 
386 representatives only seventy, appear to be of other than English 
origin. The same may be said of twenty out of twenty-two general 
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officers on the active list of the army, and of twenty-two out of twenty- 
six admirals. 

We find similar conditions when we leave the lists of Federal 
authorities. No less than thirty-five out of forty-five governors of 
States are of English lineage ; whilst out of 103 mayors of the larger 
cities only twenty-nine have non-English family names. This is 
highly significant, because, as has been often pointed out, immigrants 
of Continental-European origin flock into the cities. The English 
predominance is also to be found in the higher classes of the great 
business institutions of the Republic. For example, out of 109 banks 
in New York—cosmopolitan as its commerce is—and Brooklyn, 
seventy-six have presidents with names indicating their English 
descent. It might have been expected that in the highest academic 
posts in the United States representatives of the English element in 
the population would be outnumbered by those who descend from 
nations credited with greater aptitude for scholastic pursuits. It is 
not so, however, for 516 out of 414 universities and colleges are pre- 
sided over by scholars whose ancestry must be looked for in the 
United Kingdom. 

The above figures prove either that the English proportion of the 
population of the American Republic greatly outnumbers the re- 
mainder, which, in view of the varied immigration of the last half- 
century, would indicate superior racial vigour, or that the English 
proportion, if not numerically stronger, must be incomparably more 
influential. That element is becoming more rather than less English. 
The physical type, as already hinted, is approximating to that in the 
‘old country.’ The tall, lanky, thin-visaged American of the con- 
ventional pictures has disappeared. His successor is at least as 
stoutly built as, the conventional John Bull. Changes in the mode 
of life of Americans bring it into closer resemblance to our own. 
Love of specially English sports is now widespread. With our athletic 
games the slang relating to them has passed over to and become 
acclimatised in the Western Hemisphere. The number of prints of 
English hunting and coaching scenes displayed in shop-windows is 
very striking. Living in the country is growing more and more 
popular, in admitted imitation of English habits and tastes. 

It is not surprising—the conditions being as they are—that much 
friendliness should be shown by Americans to the English people 
generally, as well as to individual Englishmen. Expressions of satis- 
faction with the present amicable relations between the old country 
and the new come from all classes ; in fact, Americans are as proud 
of their English origin as we ought to be of the exalted position which 
they are taking in the world. Their admiration and regard for King 
Edward—‘the King,’ as he always is to them—is unstinted and 
specially agreeable to English ears. Their interest in the ‘ old country,’ 
and in the attitude of its neighbours towards it, is tinged with affec- 
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tion. All this imposes on us a duty which, it is urged in all humility, 
we should hasten to discharge. That duty is to know our kinsmen 
better, to study their ways closely, and form an accurate conception 
of that which they have done and are still doing. Mr. Rhodes’s 
munificent bequest has brought many a young American to observe 
us in our home. We may hope that means may be found of enabling 
our own youth to observe our kinsmen in like manner. The young 
Englishman who appreciates the greatness of his race could have no 
more inspiring occupation than studying on the spot the processes by 
which one branch of that race has made itself the greatest of nations. 


Cyprian A. G. Bripae. 





THE BISHOP OF LONDON ON THE 
DECLINING BIRTH RATE 


I 


Untin quite recently the available statistics regarding the birth rate 
have been somewhat crude and open to criticism. They have sufficed 
for broad deductions, but have lacked the ‘corrections’ necessary 
to make them strictly reliable and scientific. 

This has now been altered. ‘The recent paper of Dr. Newsholme 
and Dr. Stevenson, as well as the paper of Mr. Yule, both of which 
were submitted to the December meeting of the Royal Statistical 
Society, mark a decided epoch in our methods of calculation. 

In particular I would like to draw attention to the very valuable 
paper of Drs. Newsholme and Stevenson on ‘ The Decline of Human 
Fertility in the United Kingdom and Other Countries as Shown by 
Corrected Birth Rates,’ because their work is thorough, painstaking, 
and, so far as I can see, free from any possibility of serious error. 
They have set themselves to obtain a real ‘measure of fertility,’ 
which, operating upon a population of given constitution as to age, 
sex, and marriage, produces as its result the crude birth rate. 

Now this measure of fertility, or corrected birth rate, as calculated 
for the United Kingdom and for several other countries, shows a 
certain difference from the crude birth rate, but nothing that would, 
I think, seriously invalidate the conclusions of previous writers. In 
certain instances, however, and especially as applied to Ireland, the 
difference obtained by the better computation is most remarkable. 
The extraordinary position it gives to Ireland as heading the Euro- 
pean peoples in fertility is well shown by the table on next page. 

Regarding their method of calculation the authors write as follows : 


It must be remembered that by the method of calculation adopted the 
influence of differences in the proportion of wives and in the ages of these 
wives has been eliminated, and we are thus enabled to separate between what 
we may call the arithmetical and the pathological causes of decline in the 
birth rate. France is the best instance of a pathological birth rate. The term 
‘natalité pathologique’ is used by Dr. Jacques Bertillon, the head of the Statis- 
tical Bureau of the City of Paris. France has rather a larger number of wives 
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aged 15-45 than England and Wales per 1,000 of total population. But its 
corrected legitimate birth rate is 30 per cent. lower, and its total corrected birth 
rate 24 per cent. lower than that of England and Wales. Ireland, on the other 
hand, has a low crude birth rate, which becomes one of the highest in Europe 
when correction is made for the fact that only 76°5 per 1,000 of population, as 
compared with 117-0 in England and Wales, are wives of child-bearing age, only 
82°5 per cent. of the women aged 15-45 being married, as compared with 468 
per cent. in England and Wales. 
TaBLE G 
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| 
Communities in 
Order of Total 
| Corrected Birth 
Rate, 1880-81 


Corrected Birth 
Rate per 1,000 
of Population 


(b) 
Legiti- 
mate 


(a) 
Total 





Bavaria 
Saxony. 

| Belgium 
German Em- 

pire 

| Norway. 
Prussia . 
Scotland 

| Austria . 

| Denmark . 

| New South 

Wales 

| Sweden. 

| Italy . ° 
New Zealand 

Victoria 

Treland . e 

Hamburg 

Edinburgh 

England and 
Wales 

| Berlin . 

| Dublin . 

| London 

| France , 

Paris . 





} 
} 
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Communities in 
Order of Total 
Corrected Birth 
Rate, 1901-04 


Corrected Birth 
Rate per 1,000 
of Population 


Percentage Decline in 
Oorrected Birth Rate 


cael 





(5) 
Legiti- 
mate 


(a) 


(a) In 
Total 


Birth Rate 


Legitimate | 
Birth Rate 





Bavaria 
Austria, 
Norway 
Sweden 
Ireland . 
Prussia . 
Dublin . ° 
German Em- 
pire 
Italy . ° 
Scotland 
Denmark e 
Saxony. ° 
Belgium . 
New Zealand 
England and 
Wales 
Edinburgh 
Victoria ° 
London ° 
New South 
Wales 
Hamburg . 
Melbourne 
Sydney. 
Berlin . 
France . 
Paris .« 


| 
Total | 


40°37 
38°50 
37°79 
36°19 | 
36°08 | 
35°72 
35°39 | 
35°34 


35-59 
82°84 
35°62 
32:90 
35°59 
32°72 
34-58 
32°01 


31°17 
31°65 
29°94 
26°60 
28°85 
28°44 
27°29 


33°71 
33°38 
33°12 
31°76 | 
31°01 
29°63 
28°41 


26°68 
25°77 
25°93 
24°61 


28-08 
27-04 | 
26°83 
26°47 | 


21-70 
22°26 
21°58 
18°57 
19°29 
11:98 


25°40 | 
24-07 
23-89 
21:89 | 
21-63 | 
16°65 | 


Per Cent, 


1l 
1 
6 
6 
3 

10 

10 

12 


9 
15 
14 


24 
19 
18 


20 
25 
17 
32 


27 


84 


14 








— 28 


By the application of this ‘corrected birth rate’ an order of 
merit is established for various countries, counties, and towns. These 
show very considerable variations, but the general result of the cor- 
rections as applied to the towns of the United Kingdom is ‘ to lower 
the birth rates of large towns, except in Scotland and Ireland, where 
the rates are raised.’ 

Ireland and all its divisions alone among all the countries for which 
figures could be obtained show an increased fertility. Such are the wonders 
effected by a corrected statement, although the crude legitimate birth rate of 
Ireland in 1908 was 22°5, and that of England and Wales 27°83 per 1,000 of 
population. The low crude birth rate of Ireland is owing to the fact that a 
large proportion of the child-bearing population of Ireland has been transferred 
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to America. Those remaining in Ireland who are of child-bearing age are 
adding to the population at a much higher rate than the corresponding 
population of England, as shown by the fact that the corrected legitimate birth 
rate of Ireland is 85°6 and that of England and Wales 27°3 per 1,000 of 
population. 


The causes of the decline of the birth rate are considered under 
the headings of Urbanisation, Industrial Conditions, Prosperity, Race, 
Religion, Social Conditions, including Poverty, and, finally, Social 
Felo-de-se. 

Under this heading the authors write : 


The decline of birth rate is not due to increased poverty. 

It is associated with a general raising of the standard of comfort, and is an 
expression of the determination of the people to secure this greater comfort. 

It is not caused by greater stress in modern life, but is a consequence of the 
greater desire for luxury. Possibly the raising of the age for leaving school, 
and allied changes as to work, have aided in producing the result by preventing 
children being an early source of profit. These and allied motives have made 
parents look round for the means of keeping their families within ‘prudent’ 
limits. The gradual slackening of the religious restraints, which were formerly 
toa much greater extent associated with family life, have doubtless aided in 
making husbands and wives willing to utilise such preventive means as they 
have been able to discover. Increased education has helped in securing access 
to the necessary information, and the greater aggregation of populations in 
towns has doubtless supplied not only increased facilities for the communica- 
tion of information on the subject, but also for the purchase of the necessary 
appliances. Many druggists are stated to make a large share of their income 
in this way. 

The examples already given indicate that the ‘ gospel of comfort’ has been 
widely adopted, and that it is becoming the practical ethical standard of a 
rapidly increasing number of civilised communities, both in this country and 
abroad. Thus Halifax and Bradford began early. The selected rural counties 
in this country have now approximated to the urban counties. Prussia has not 
yet overtaken Berlin, but it is following its example. We have no hope that 
any nation—in the absence of strong and overwhelming moral influences to the 
contrary— will be permanently left behind in this race to decimate the race. 
We must look—failing the possibility indicated in the last sentence—for an 
increasing practice of the artificial prevention of child-bearing, which, whatever 
may be said for exceptional instances, is at least difficult to justify when used 
merely as @ supposed means towards increased social comfort. And with this 
we must look for a lower standard of moral outlook, a lowering of the ideal of 
married life, and a consequent deterioration of the moral, if not also of the 
physical nature of mankind. France has anticipated the rest of the world, and 
has thus come near the consummation of its social felo-de-se. But it is only a 
question of decades, in the absence of a great change in the moral standpoint 
of the majority of the people, before others follow in the same direction, possibly 
even at the same pace. The outlook is gloomy, and we cannot look with 
confidence to the help which is likely to come either from preaching or medical 
teaching. 


In the paper by Mr. G. Udny Yule (Newmarch Lecturer on Statistics 
at University College, London ') we find, in a survey of the more 


‘ On the Changes in the Marriage and Birth Rates in England and Wales 
during the Past Half-century, with an Enquiry as to the Probable Causes. 
Vor, LIX—No. 348 Q 
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limited field with which it deals, a very close correspondence with 
the writers from whom I have been quoting as to the fact and amount 
and distribution of the declining birth rate, but Mr. Yule has a different 
method of correction for the crude birth rate, into which I need not 
now enter. 

The paper is illustrated by diagrams, and in Diagram XVI. we 
have a graphic picture of the fall of the birth rate from about 1875 
to near the present time. Regarding this he states; ‘For some 
reason or other the actual fecundity of married women has been 
falling with increasing rapidity during the past thirty years, and it 
is to this and to no mere changes in the proportion of married women 
to the population that the fall in the rate is due.’ Again, in dealing 
with thirteen London districts in 1871 and 1901, he remarks : ‘ The birth 
rate has fallen for the upper class districts by 7°2 points per thousand, 
or 25 per cent.; for the lower by 4°1 points, or 11 per cent.’ But, 
after some closer consideration, he adds : ‘I think this almost compels 
one to conclude that while there is a very marked contrast indeed 
between the best and worst districts in towns, the contrast cannot 
be anything like so great between the better classes of wage-earners 
and the upper and middle classes as a whole: the fall has been too 
widespread and too general.’ In his inquiry into the probable causes 
of the decline of fertility Mr. Yule deals mainly with the effect of the 
variation of prices on the reproduction of the race. He, as well as 
Drs. Newsholme and Stevenson, and indeed every other skilled 
statistician, recognises that there may be many factors ; but his inquiry 
is mainly directed to the one I have already indicated, and while 
regarding this as an important cause of the decline of the rate, he adds, 
very fairly : ‘There remains, however, the fact that the fall in the 
fertility coefficient was greater for the decade 1891-1901 than for 
any previous decade, and that this by no means corresponds with 
the course of prices.’ At the conclusion of his paper Mr. Yule points 
out that pessimistic views as to the future are misplaced only in so 
far as temporary causes are at work, such as that of the kind he has 
been discussing. 


II 


These papers, which I have only briefly reviewed, contain the 
very latest and most scientific writing on the subject of the birth 
rate. Both are agreed in pointing out the marked rapidity and extent 
of the decline during the last thirty years ; in recognising that this is 
due to serious loss of fertility in the married life of the people ; that 
the loss is mainly confined to the married life of the upper and middle 
classes ; and, so far as the ‘ corrections’ employed have been applied 
to the larger towns (excepting in Ireland), these tend to lower the 
computation of the crude birth rate instead of raising it. 

In estimating the causes of the decline in the birth rate the different 
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writers take somewhat different lines. What makes them do so ? 
I venture to think I know the cause. Dr. Newsholme and Dr. Steven- 
son have actual professional knowledge and experience, which 
Mr. Yule has not. We who are doctors, if we write at all on such a 
subject as this, are forced in the present day to write not as those seeking 
for reasons, for we know them. We have not been led away by any 
theories or extravagant suspicions. We know that many economic 
factors have their (limited) share in causation. We can gauge too, 
fairly accurately, the share taken in causation by such individual 
reasons as mutual abstention, enforced absence (in the cases of soldiers 
and sailors), incompatibility, malformation, and sterility due to disease 
both in men and women ; but we have long since passed the necessity 
of searching for the main cause of the declining birth rate, because we 
cannot help knowing it. Patients freely confess to ‘artificial pre- 
vention.’ They ask and write for advice about it: and the problems 
associated with it, such as its probable influence on ovarian and 
nervous disease, are being forced on our attention every day of our 
lives. 

I question whether it would be possible to find any doctor of 
experience and standing, in active professional work among the people, 
who would not wholly agree in the thesis that the decline in the birth 
rate is really due to artificial prevention. Beyond this, on the question 
of the harm done by such practice, we should differ, as doctors 
always have differed in their estimate of the physical harm done by 
alcohol, by opium, and by prostitution ; but the almost inevitable 
tendency of scientific research is, in the long run, to uphold the opinion 
of those who from the first have set themselves against all questionable 
practice and indulgence. » 

Since I delivered my Presidential address* on this subject two 
years ago I have found such widespread agreement and approval of 
all that I said among my own professional brethren everywhere that 
I have no hesitation in bringing the whole body of professional opinion 
in evidence at least of practical unanimity in the tracing the decline 
of the birth rate to the use of artificial checks or preventives. And 
this body of skilled opinion, as I have said before, is not founded on 
any theory, but on the ascertained facts of daily experience. Indeed, 
it is altogether too late in the day for any star-gazing as to the cause 
of diminishing birth rates when the cause of the stationary population 
of France has been threshed out and acknowledged for years, and 
when the Report of the Royal Commission on the similar decline in 
New South Wales not only traces the cause directly to artificial 
prevention, but stigmatises the married state of those who practise 
it as one of ‘ monogynous prostitution.’ 

The conclusions arrived at by Dr. Newsholme and Dr. Stevenson 


* The Diminishing Birth Rate. (London: Bailliére, Tindal & Cox. 1904.) 
a2 
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are exactly on the same lines as those at which I arrived in 1904. If 
there be any difference it is that the later opinion is more grave and 


pessimistic. 
Ill 


If any justification were needed for the reference to the decline of 
the birth rate in the recent charge of the Bishop of London,’ surely 
the brief review I have made of the very best research and opinion on 
this subject is amply sufficient to warrant the few but kind and noble 
words by which, through his clergy, the Bishop has sought to influence 
the people of his diocese. Under the light of the best scientific evidence 
and opinion they should evoke our most thankful and appreciative 
recognition. 

One result of Dr. Newsholme and Dr. Stevenson’s work is quite 
unexpected and very suggestive of hope. If there be no mistake in 
their figures (though I confess they have startled me) the corrected 
birth rate of Ireland, placing her as it does at the head of Europe in 
fertility, seems to show (as the authors recognise) the power of religious 
faith and practice in stemming the tide of luxurious selfishness and 
social suicide. 


Ireland (they say) is a chiefly Roman Catholic country in which preventive 
measures against child-bearing are banned, and the birth rate represents in the 
main the true fertility of the country ; while in Germany and in England the 
birth rate is the resultant of two forces, the relative magnitude of which is 
unknown—viz., natural fertility and artificial measures against it. 


But if here, in England, we have a race still instinct with the 
sense of duty, if here we still have some religion which is no make- 
believe, then it cannot but be right that a stern and solemn call to 
its exercise and life should find its full expression. Secret faults like 
that of ‘ prevention’ not only demand and should receive the wise 
rebuke of the spiritual head, but he may have strong grounds for 
hoping that his words may not only be seasonable but effective. 
Many whose courage and manliness have been temporarily fouled by 
these and allied sins of cowardly but comfortable living may, and I 
hope will, derive strength from the clear but sympathetic counsel of 
the Bishop to turn round and face all the difficulties of their position. 
The Bishop very wisely makes no invidious distinction between the 
responsibilities of men and women in this matter. 

‘Let teaching, then,’ he says, ‘be given in suitable ways and at 
suitable times on the responsibility which married life entails, on the 
glory of motherhood, on the growing selfishness which thinks first of 
creature comforts or social pleasures and then of the primary duties 
and joys of life.’ And with that identification of himself and his 


* A Charge delivered to the Clergy and Churchwardens of London in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, October 19, 1905. (London: Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.) 
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clergy with his people which should disarm all hostile criticism, he 
adds: ‘ We must learn ourselves and teach others to live the simpler, 
harder life our forefathers lived.’ 


IV 


It is, however, essentially this ‘ charge’ of the Bishop which seems 
to have called forth the paper of Mr. James Barclay in the last number 
of this Review.* The paper can hardly be said to have any real scien- 
tific value, and might have been passed unnoticed but for its mis- 
leading tendency and for the ill-natured and unfounded attack which 
it contains on the Bishop of London. By a laboured argument 
Mr. Barclay endeavours to implant the idea that the present declining 
birth rate is due to purely natural causes, and at the first reading one 
might be inclined to think that Mr. Barclay was altogether ignorant of 
the positive evidence to the contrary which I have brought forward 
in the earlier sections of this paper. But can we believe this to be 
the case when he is evidently familiar with the statistics of France, 
where the evil has been so long and so frankly recognised, and when, 
apropos of the family statistics regarding the American wives of 
English peers (a very small number on which to base any deduction) 
he makes a sudden and unprovoked attack on President Roosevelt, 
whose opinions and real knowledge of this subject are well recognised ? 
If Mr. Barclay does really know the reason for the decline of the birth 
rate, one can only regard his paper as a piece of special pleading, an 
attempt to hide the truth, to confuse the issues and to throw dust in 
the eyes of those who are seeking for enlightenment. 

But let us consider his main argument more closely. This is 
founded on what he terms ‘ a mysterious relation’ between births and 
deaths : 


In every country in Europe [he says] where the birth rate is high so also is 
the death rate, and when the death rate declines the birth rate follows: but 
what the connection may be between the two we cannot suggest, or even 
decide whether the birth rate influences the death rate or the deaths the 
births.” (p. 86.) 


Obviously, where life is very plentiful the care of life will often 
be imperfect or lacking ; but the essential ground on which this state- 
ment of Mr. Barclay rests, and the very platform on which he builds 
his theory of satisfaction, is the fact that during the past thirty years 
there has been a very marked decline in the death rate, very similar 
in its extent to that of the birth rate. Mr. Barclay himself seems to 
derive intense comfort from the contemplation of a table showing in 
one column the declining birth rate for England and Wales, in another 
the declining death rate, and in a third the balance between the 


* Malthusianism and the Declining Birth Rate. By James W. Barclay. (The 
Nineteenth Century and After, January 1906.) 
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two, which he is pleased to term the ‘ natural (?) increase.’® The part 
of it referring to the last thirty years I here reproduce. 


ENGLAND AND WALES 
Averages per Thousand of the Population 


“_ | Births 








Deaths Natural (?) Increase 





| 10 years from 1871-1880... 214 | 14-0 
10° , » 1881-1890. . ~ | ww. | 13°3 
6 » » Mee. | 9 | 182 | 11-7 
8 » w» 1901-1908. . 5 | 168 | 12:3 

gd ES 4 | 154 | 13-0 





I can assure Mr. Barclay that no modern surgeon or physician when 
reviewing his life-work can contemplate this table with any other 
sentiment than that of supreme dissatisfaction and disgust. During 
the last thirty years the whole of modern surgery with its aseptic 
and life-saving methods has arisen and grown and become established. 
In addition to this, no science has grown like that of medicine in all 
its branches. Thousands upon thousands of lives have been saved to 
the community, and all this should have been a clear gain to the nation. 
It is small satisfaction to those who, like myself, have given and are 
giving at least a quarter of each week to the suffering poor in this life- 
saving work, to recognise that, in one sense, all this work is swept away 
as though it had never been, by the vicious and unnatural habits of the 
present generation ; so that in 1903 (according to Mr. Barclay’s own 
figures) the so-called ‘ natural increase’ is actually lower than it was 
in 1871-80, when abdominal surgery was yet in its infancy, when 
asepsis was practically unknown, and erysipelas, pyemia, and other 
forms of blood poisoning were rampant in nearly all of our hospitals. 
And if we further reflect that all this life which we have been privi- 
leged to save, however valuable, is yet too often injured, suffering, 
and imperfect, while that which has been wilfully ‘ prevented ’ has had 
all the potentialities of perfection ® (for it is the well-to-do and middle 
classes who are chiefly responsible), this consideration can only increase 
our conception of the gravity of the problem before us, 

5 The note of interrogation is, of course, my own. Another column, containing the 
marriages, has been omitted. These have varied but slightly throughout. 

* In view of the present limitation of children and the noted absence of men of 
surpassing genius from present populations, it would be an interesting statistical 
inquiry to find out, if possible, what proportion of the great men of the world were 


‘first’ children of first sons and what proportion belonged to a later period in the 
family life of their parents. 


One cannot help suspecting that our mischievous meddling with great natural 
forces is very much like little children playing with edge-tools or with fire. The con- 
sequences may be inconceivably disastrous. Shakespeare was the third child (but first 
son) of his parents; Sir Walter Scott was the tenth child; Tennyson the fourth of 
twelve children; Lord Nelson is described as the third surviving son; the Duke 
of Wellington was the fourth son, and John Wesley the fifteenth child of his parents. 


If these had been manceuvred out of existence, what an incalculable loss to England 
and the world! 
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Now it is on this ‘table’ and all the facts which it discloses that 
Dr. Barclay relies for his main attack on the Bishop, which is in these 
words : 


If the Bishop of London had acquainted himself with the subject, as 
the gravity of his denunciation demanded, it would have been manifest to him 
there was no reason for his unspeakable dismay or ground for his imputation on 
the women of England which a mere layman does not care to repeat. 


I have the published charge of the Bishop before me, and can 
find no ground whatever for the insinuation in the last sentence. 
The Bishop, as I have already said, makes no distinction between 
men and women, but calls upon both to uphold the sanctity of married 
life. 

Above and beyond, however, this unfair but minor point, there 
can be no doubt in the mind of any honest person who has followed 
the skilled literature of France on her own decline, the report of the 
Royal Commission in New South Wales, and the evidence brought 
forward by expert medical opinion, that the warning in the Bishop’s 
charge is founded on solid fact, while the ground of Mr. Barclay’s 
apologetic is vague, shadowy, and elusive. 

One is forced to ask, Does Mr. Barclay know the facts? Or is 
he hiding his real knowledge for the better conduct of his attack ? 
In either case his implied accusation of insufficient knowledge recoils 


upon himself. If his ignorance of evil be due to innocence, he ‘ should 
have acquainted himself better with the subject’ before writing. If 
his ignorance be assumed, or if, as portions of his paper suggest, he 
is the secret apologist of ‘ prevention,’ by so much the more does 
he deserve disapproval and rebuke. 


V 


It is no good trifling with facts : 

(1) Our birth rate is steadily declining. 

(2) This is due to ‘ artificial prevention.’ 

(3) The illegitimate birth rate is affected as well as the ‘legiti- 
mate,’ and from the same cause ; therefore, the illegitimate birth rate 
is no longer a criterion of morality. 

(4) This is slowly bringing grievous physical, moral, and social 
evils on the whole community. 


VI 


The practical gynecological surgeon, the visiting clergy, and the 
medical practitioner approach this subject from one side, the pure 
statistician from the other. 

With us, the doctors and the clergy, it is the habit, or evil, or 
sin of artificial prevention—whatever you like to call it—which forces 
itself continually on our notice, and it is this which leads us to take 
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® special interest in the declining birth rate as being finally the most 
salient outward or public expression of a secret habit. With the 
pure statistician, on the other, and with those who, like Mr. Barclay, 
assume this réle, the ‘ effect’ is the real or supposed object of their 
chief interest, and the cause is obscured. 

There are dangers on both sides. We must be glad to be instructed 
in better methods of ‘ correcting’ our statistics, and in the recogni- 
tion and examination of any economic factors that may (a) conduce 
independently to the lowering of the birth rate or (b) conduce to 
prevention.’ On the other hand, they should not ignore the cause, 
which is ‘ staring them in the face’ if they could only know it as we 
do. We, being satisfied as to the main cause, have been studying 
for some years now, not so much the fatal progress of the declining 
birth rate * as the more immediate physical, moral, and social results 
of the artificial prevention of conception. 

Most of the physical results (though they have been discussed, 
and in no uncertain language, in the literature of my profession) are 
not fit for general discussion ; but if we see, as we believe, in addition 
to disease, grave moral and social dangers arising and growing, are 
we to be dumb and hold our peace? We are placed in positions of 
trust ; we are, in some special sense (both of us), guardians of the 
sanctity and honour of English family life, and we have social as well 
as professional rights and responsibilities. 

It is the widespread and insidious invasion of the morality of 
family life, and in some cities or neighbourhoods its almost threatened 
extinction, which demand plain speaking. 

The mothers of the age just passed are recommending ‘ prevention ’ 
to their children. The married, with no sense of shame, air their 
knowledge in the company of the unmarried, and, with a bastard 
‘spirituality,’ sneer at the families of their purer neighbours. Even 
the advertiser sends through His Majesty’s Post Office unsought his 


* One of the most important of these appears to be the want of steady work and 
the lack of mutual, skilled, and trustworthy help in the choice of trades, professions, 
or callings for our boys and young men. In one of the chapters of the remarkable 
work by Professor A. Harnack on the Expansion of Christianity he deals, if I 
remember rightly, with the social work of the early Christians. If any Christian 
stranger or convert joined the Church (at Ephesus or Corinth or elsewhere) work 
was found for him by the members of the Church. If he ‘ would not work, neither 
should he eat’ (St. Paul, 2 Thess. iii. 10). If no work could at once be obtained, 
though the stranger was willing to work, the Church maintained him until work was 
found for him. Such, it seems to me, are the principles which should govern a 
Christian State, or, failing the possibility of concerted action by the State, the 
principles which will have again to govern the Church in the future. If we can 
provide work, and remunerative work, (1) on the land, or (2) by increasing manu- 
factures, or (3) by training the neglected boys of our age for colonisation abroad, 
we shall do much to encourage the bearing of moral burdens and finally change them 
into blessings. 

* I notice as I write that the London record for 1904, which has been just pub- 
lished, is the lowest birth rate since the institution of civil registration. 
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list of artificial preventives to the homes of the newly wedded! What 
this is leading to is better imagined than described. 

I have always held that the great ideal of the large and cultured 
family, where plain living, high thinking, and holy aspiration are the 
three great features of the upbringing, is the very highest ideal of 
Christian civilisation, and have been glad to recognise and remember 
that the British Church from before the coming of St. Augustine, 
and, to some extent, through all the centuries since, has specially 
guarded the privileges and sanctity of family life. In spite of many 
and grievous lapses, too, I cannot help thinking that from the family 
life of the country parsonage and the dissenting ‘ manse’ a vivifying 
stream of life has, up till now, been constantly spreading through 
English society, making it cleaner and purer ; and if this high ideal 
(so often, as I remember it, realised in practice) is to perish, I know 
of nothing exactly to take its place. It may be generations before 
the old traditions are entirely lost, but the old order is already 
changing. I am not—I will not be—wholly pessimistic. Some good 
will arise out of evil, though I cannot but foresee that the good will 
have its sorrowful side. 

Some of the best and noblest of-our boys and girls will be—nay, 
are already being—repelled by modern married life and all its dangerous 
atmosphere. They may hardly know the reason of their choice, but 
an increasing number of these ‘ best’ will instinctively choose in the 
future the life of the brotherhood or convent, where there appears 
to be no hindrance to the peace and satisfaction of the heavenly 
walk, rather than a life, however alluring, which never will have, 
which never can have, the continuous sanction and presence and 
blessing of the Highest. A new ‘ quest of the holy Grail’ will arise. 
We shall not lack our Percevales and Galahads, nor Sir Percevale’s 
sister nor good Sir Bors; but when the cultured family of knightly 
sons and queen-like daughters has vanished, and given place to the 
ménage of one, the sacred fellowship of the Table Round will once 
again be broken. 

Joun W. Taytor. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE CLERGY 


Fuuuer, in his History of the Worthies of England,' has a curious 
section under the heading ‘That the children of Clergymen have 
been as successful as the Sons of Men of other Professions.’ ‘ There 
goeth a common report,’ he says, ‘no less uncharitable than untrue, 
yet meeting with many believers thereof, as if clergymen’s sons were 
generally unfortunate, like the sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, 
dissolute in their lives and doleful in their deaths.’ He does not 
deny ‘ but that our English clergy have been unhappy in their off- 
spring (though not above the proportion of other professions) ’ ; and 
he mentions three ‘ not unprobable ’ reasons for their unhappiness : 


First, if fellows of Colleges, they are ancient before they marry. Secondly, 
their children then are all Benjamins—I mean ‘ the children of their old age ’— 
and thereupon by their fathers (to take off as much as we may the weight of the 
fault from the weaker sex) cockered and indulged, which I neither defend nor 
excuse, but bemoan and condemn. Thirdly, such children, after their father’s 
death, are left, in their minority, to the careless care of friends and executors, 
who too often discharge not their due trust in their education; whence it is 
such orphans too often embrace wild courses to their own destructions. 


But he concludes that, on the whole, ‘clergymen’s children have 
not been more unfortunate, but more observed, than the children of 
the parents of other professions.’ At the end of the section he adds : 


It is easy for any to guess out of what quiver this envenomed arrow was 
first shot against the children of clergymen, namely from the Church of Rome, 
who, in their jurisdiction, forbid the banns of all clergymen, against the law of 
nature, Scripture, and the practice of the primitive Church ; and in other places 
unsubjected to their power, bespatter the posterity of the clergy with their 
scandalous tongues. 


Fuller himself, indeed, was the husband of two wives and the 
father of several children ; it is possible, therefore, that his experience 
of domestic life was the whetstone which sharpened the edge of his 
temper or his wit; but his stricture upon the celibate life of the 
clergy in the Church of Rome, if it was not entirely unprovoked, 
need hardly have been couched in language so stern or so sweeping. 

The celibacy enforced upon all the Roman Catholic clergy by the 


Chap. xx. p. 57 (edition of 1662). 
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uncompromising rule of Hildebrand is a critical instance of the power 
which one man’s will may exercise, in spite of strong natural inclina- 
tion, upon a large number of human beings through many ages. If 
there is any historical parallel to it, I know not where it can be found, 
unless in the rule of abstinence from all intoxicating liquors as im- 
posed by Mahomet upon the votaries of Islam all the world over. But 
a battle against human nature is always a perilous venture; and 
when it is fought over a wide area of humanity, Nature is apt in the 
end to win the day. No impartial student of ecclesiastical history 
will deny that compulsory celibacy has been the parent of grave 
evils. But against the evils are to be set some high results. It is 
probable that a system of clerical celibacy produces lives both nobler 
and more ignoble than are seen in a Church where the clergy are free 
to marry. The successes are better, but the failures are worse. A 
priest may be above matrimony—or below it. In the epigrammatic 
phrase which Aristotle applies to such persons as show themselves 
incapable of participating in civil society, the priest who does not 
marry is 4 Onpiov 4 Oeds, or, to put it in more modern phraseology, 
he is either a sinner or 4 saint. 

The late Mr. Lecky, in a remarkable passage of his History of 
European Morals,*? has admirably drawn out the distinction between 
the Roman Catholic and the Protestant clergy. ‘Where the vow of 
celibacy,’ he says, ‘is faithfully observed, a character . . . is formed, 
which with very grave and deadly faults combines some of the noblest 
excellencies to which humanity can attain.’ While he recognises the 
narrowness, the hardness, the fanaticism, the distorted sympathy 
of a priesthood which is bound by vows taken in youth to a lifelong 
celibacy, ‘ne other body of men,’ he adds, ‘ have ever exhibited a 
more single-minded and unworldly zeal, refracted by no personal 
interests, sacrificing to duty the dearest of earthly objects, and con- 
fronting with undaunted heroism every form of hardship, of suffering, 
and of death.’ It is a softer virtue, less impressive, but not, perhaps, 
less attractive, which he ascribes to the Protestant clergy : ‘ Nowhere, 
it may be confidently asserted, does Christianity assume a more 
beneficial or a more winning form than in those gentle clerical house- 
holds which stud our land, constituting, as Coleridge said, “ the one 
idyll of modern life,” the most perfect type of domestic peace, the 
centre of civilisation in the remotest village.’ To the married clergy- 
man, and not less truly to the clergyman’s wife, a unique sphere of 
happiness and usefulness lies open. 


His religious convictions will be revealed by a higher and deeper moral 
tone, by a more scrupulous purity in word and action, by an all-persuasive 
gentleness which refines, and softens, and mellows, and adds as much to the 
charm as to the excellence of the character in which it is displayed. In visiting 
the sick, relieving the poor, instructing the young, and discharging a thousand 


2 Vol. ii. chap. v. (‘ The Position of Women’), pp. 334-5 (3rd edition). 
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delicate offices for which a woman’s tact is especially needed, his wife finds a 
sphere of labour which is at once intensely active and intensely feminine, and 
her example is not less beneficial than her ministrations. 


It is not my wish in this paper to follow out Mr. Lecky’s contrast. 
But in any just estimate of the advantages attaching to a married or 
a celibate clergy it is necessary to take account of the part which the 
children of the clergy have played in the national life. The enforced 
celibacy of the clergy means the withdrawal of a large part of the male 
citizens of a country from the duty of begetting and educating children. 
This may be a serious evil in a country like France, which stands in 
need of an increased population. It is serious everywhere if the 
citizens who cannot become parents are, as the clergy are or ought 
to be, a class distinguished by such qualities as gentleness, sympathy, 
refinement, cultivation, humanity, piety. For unless the law of heredity 
counts for nothing, it is the interest of the State that the best 
citizens should enjoy the privileges and discharge the obligations of 
parentage. That any serious and virtuous part of the community 
should be debarred or should debar itself from exercising the parental 
office cannot but be an injury to the body politic. For upon the 
whole it is true, with whatever limitations or exceptions, that brave 
and virtuous and clever parents will beget brave and virtuous and 
clever children, or at least will beget such children more frequently 
than parents of an opposite character. 


Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis; 
Est in iuvencis, est in equis patrum 
Virtus, neque imbellem feroces 

Progenerant aquilae columbam. 


It has sometimes seemed to me, therefore, that such students of 
sociology as are interested in the question of a celibate or a married 
clergy might be helped to a just conclusion by ascertaining the sum 
total, so to call it, of the contribution, whether intellectual, or ethical, 
or spiritual, which the clergy of Great Britain have, since the Reforma- 
tion, made, in the persons of their children, to the treasury of the 
national life. 

That splendid literary monument, the Dictionary of National 
Biography, has for the first time in English history rendered such an 
estimate possible. It has been my self-imposed task to examine 
the parentage of every person whose name occurs in the sixty-three 
original and the three supplementary volumes of the Dictionary ; 
and if I confine myself to the centuries succeeding the Reformation, 
during which the Protestant clergy have been allowed to marry, it 
is safe to assert not only that the clerical profession has sent out an 
immense number of children who, according to the language of the 
Bidding Prayer in the ancient universities, have ‘ served God both in 
Church and State’ with success and distinction, but that no other 
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profession has sent out so many children equally successful and equally 
distinguished. 

To begin with the mere enumeration of names: Although there 
are, in the Dictionary of National Biography, a good many names of 
sons or daughters of the clergy which can scarcely be said to 
merit national recognition, yet the names which I marked as worthy 
of remembrance for some service performed in religion, or politics, 
or literature, or science, or art, or commerce, or philanthropy, or 
warfare, or some other aspect of the various life of the nation, 
amounted to 1,270. Large as this number is, it consists solely of 
men and women whose fathers were clergymen or ministers of religion ; 
it takes no account of the many more who were grandchildren either 
on their fathers’ or their mothers’ side, or still more remote descendants 
and relations, of clergymen or ministers. Yet even so it allows 
something not far short of four hundred names for each century since 
the Reformation. 

The significance of these figures becomes enhanced by a compari- 
son between the clerical and other professions. It is natural to com- 
pare the clergy with the doctors or the lawyers; for these are also 
members of learned professions, and each of these professions is 
divisible into two separate bodies—physicians and surgeons on the 
one hand, barristers and solicitors on the other—corresponding more 
or less with the distinction between the episcopalian and the non- 
episcopalian clergy. Neither the medical nor the legal profession 
has at any time been subjected to a rule of compulsory celibacy, 
except so far as their members were in holy orders. But with the 
Church the medical profession was never identified or closely associ- 
ated, and the legal profession ceased to be so at an early date. 

It is, therefore, a remarkable result of the statistics afforded by 
the Dictionary of National Biography that, while the eminent or 
prominent children of the clergy since the Reformation have, as is 
stated above, been 1,270, the children of lawyers and of doctors who 
have attained eminence or prominence in all English history have, 
upon a calculation as accurate as it has proved possible to make, 
been respectively 510 and 350. 

If the superiority of the legal over the medical profession, as 
contributing in this way to the strength of the national life, should 
excite some surprise, it must not be forgotten that a certain number 
of men, who are now and have for a long time been called to the 
Bar, cannot be: said to have regularly practised their profession. 
Thus the fathers of sons so illustrious as Jonathan Swift and George 
Canning were little more than nominal barristers. Nor, indeed, is the 
parentage of the best known Englishmen in the early days of English 
history always ascertainable. It is right, therefore, to receive such 
conclusions as this article suggests in a cautious spirit. But the 
superiority which the clergy enjoy, in respect of their children, to the 
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other professions lies beyond dispute. The children of the clergy 
who have served the State with distinction since the Reformation 
have exceeded by more than four hundred the similarly distinguished 
children of members of the legal and medical professions put together, 
whether since the Reformation or before it. The superiority has been 
one not of numbers only but of degree. From clerical homes have 
sprung sons more distinguished, and a larger number of more dis- 
tinguished sons, than from the homes of any secular profession. 

It is impossible within the limits of this article to do more than 
illustrate the relation of the clergy through their children to the 
general strength and talent and virtue of the State in its various 
departments by choosing a hundred or more of the most famous 
names descending from a clerical parentage. Such an enumeration, 
however, will suffice to determine whether the marriage of the clergy 
is a national gain or loss. The names are roughly classified according 
to the study or profession or pursuit in which the persons who are 
mentioned have distinguished themselves ; but not seldom the distinc- 
tion has been many-sided. 

There is an interest, I think, attaching not only to the number 
of the children of the clergy who have done good service, but to their 
particular lines of service. It is a reasonable expectation that children 
will be found to attain their preponderant distinction in the pro- 
fession of their fathers, and the Dictionary of National Biography 
bears it out. The continuous renown of such families as the Yorkes 
and the Coleridges in the law, of the Wordsworths and the Sumners 
in the Church, of the Darwins in science, of the Arnolds in literature, 
is familiar to students of modern English life. As literary men 
have been in large proportion the sons of literary men, politicians of 
politicians, lawyers of lawyers, and actors of actors, so have clergymen 
habitually been born and bred in clerical homes. I find, then, as many 
as 350 names of more or less well-known men who have not only been 
the sons of clergymen, but have themselves been clergymen. Among 
them are not a few whose deeds are written in golden letters upon 
the roll of their country’s fame. 

The story of St. Patrick’s life has been lately told anew by Pro- 
fessor Bury, and he frankly accepts the tradition of St. Patrick’s 
clerical descent. ‘ Calpurnius,’ he says, ¢.e. the father of St. Patrick, 
‘belonged to the class of decurions,’ or town councillors, ‘ who had 
sought ordination. He was a Christian deacon, and his father before 
him had been a Christian presbyter.’* The long episcopal line of the 
sons of the clergy includes atleast six archbishops, viz.: Dolben, Herring, 
Howley, Leighton, Tenison, and Whately. It is curious that the father 
of Archbishop Leighton was a physician as well as a clergyman, and 
that, while he was inhibited by the Bishop of London from preaching 
because of his antagonism to episcopacy, he was interdicted by the 
* The Life of St. Patrick, p. 20. 
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College of Physicians from practising medicine as not possessing a 
proper medical degree. He had both graduated in medicine and 
had been ordained on the Continent. But, whatever may have been 
the father’s disqualifications or deficiencies, the son is one of the 
lights of the Christian Church. No spirit purer or holier than his has 
adorned the Scotch or English episcopate, and he was justified at the 
end of his long life in saying of himself that he had done his ‘ utmost 
to repair the temple of the Lord.’ 

The most notable bishops who have themselves been sons of 
clergymen are Atterbury, Beveridge, Burnet, Jeremy Collier, 
Gauden, Heber, Hoadly, Horsley, Lowth, Pearson, Sherlock, and 
Thirlwall. There is scarcely any aspect of English history (apart 
from such activities as are necessarily denied to the clergy) but it 
has been touched, and in general honoured, by one or other of their 
names—whether politics, or literature, or theology, or oratory, or 
dialectics, or the fate of exile from England, or a missionary life and 
death in India. 

Clerical homes have been the birthplaces of other divines, not, 
indeed, bishops, but some of them weightier than most bishops, such 
as Waterland, who might, if he would, have been promoted to the 
See of Llandaff; Mansel, who adorned the deanery of St. Paul’s by 
philosophy no less than by theology; Lardner, Frederick Denison 
Maurice, Matthew Henry the commentator upon the Bible, Lightfoot 
the Hebraist, Paley, and Conyers Middleton. Nor are these all, or 
perhaps the greatest, clerical sons of the clergy. John and Charles 
Wesley, the authors of the Methodist revival, with its far-reaching 
ecclesiastical and national consequences, were respectively the fif- 
teenth and eighteenth children of Samuel Wesley, rector of Epworth 
in Lincolnshire. There was ever in the heart of the Wesleys a deep 
loyalty to the Church which had been their father’s, and was, as they 
felt, truly their own—such a loyalty as moved John Wesley on his 
death-bed to dissuade his followers from leaving the Church of their 
ancestors, and drew from Charles Wesley, in a letter to Nelson, the 
strong phrase, ‘ Rather than see thee a dissenting minister, I wish to 
see thee smiling in thy coffin.’ But the Methodist revival is not the 
only great religious movement which owes its inspiration to the Church. 
John Keble, the poet of the Christian Year, was the son of the vicar 
of Coln St. Aldwyne in Gloucestershire. Two other figures there 
have been, picturesque but upon the whole strangely solitary, in 
modern days, born in homes different perhaps in all respects except 
in their religious character, Dean Stanley, son of a clergyman who 
rose to be Bishop of Norwich, and Charles Haddon Spurgeon, son of 
a humble pastor ‘at Kelvedon in Essex. 

Religion is near to philanthropy. In the religious life faith without 
works is dead. It can be no wonder, then, that the benefactors and 
reformers of society should often have been bred in clerical homes. 
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Among them it will be enough to mention the names of two men 
imperishably connected with the abolition of the African slave trade, 
Thomas Clarkson and Granville Sharp. 

But if religion, as is natural, if philanthropy owes a debt to clerical 
homes, what is to be said of philosophy, scholarship, science, and art ? 

The Church counts, as the children of her clergy, philosophers so 
eminent and so different as Cudworth, Hartley, Hobbes, Reid, Dugald 
Stewart, and, in recent days, Thomas Hill Green and Henry Sidgwick. 

The greatest names in British art are also hers, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Sir Christopher Wren; and these are names so illustrious that 
their brilliancy throws all others into the shade, although those others 
include a Sir David Wilkie or a Sir George Gilbert Scott. And if the 
greatest names in science or learning are not hers also, yet Roger Cotes, 
the young friend of whom Sir Isaac Newton said, ‘Had Cotes lived 
we might have known something’; Adam Sedgwick and George John 
Romanes, eminent as they were at various times in various branches 
of scientific study; Sir John Gardner Wilkinson the Egyptologist, 
Robert Cesar Childers the Orientalist, may suffice to deliver the homes 
of the clergy from the reproach of sterility in the wide and widening 
field of human knowledge. She is justly proud of sons so famous in 
medicine and surgery as Abercrombie, Abernethy and Jenner, Sir 
Charles Bell, and Sir Benjamin Brodie. It is a fact, too, no less 
interesting than striking, that Harcourt, the founder of the British 
Association ; Hastings, the founder of the British Medical Association ; 
and Knight, the first principal librarian of the British Museum, were 
all sons of clergymen. 

The Church has given to the House of Lords at least five Lord 
Chancellors: Lord Talbot de Hensol, Lord Campbell, who was not 
Lord Chancellor only, but the biographer of all Lord Chancellors, 
Lord Cranworth, the Earl of Selborne, and Lord Herschell. 

She has given to the world of politics such men as Sir Samuel 
Morland, Sir Edwin Sandys, Carstares, Thurloe, Sir Philip Francis, 
who may claim a place also in the history of letters and of the Empire, 
and in recent days Robert Lowe, afterwards Viscount Sherbrooke, 
W. E. Forster, the founder of a national system of education, and 
H. C. E. Childers. She has given to the Army Sir Eyre Coote, Sir 
Herbert Edwardes, Sir John Inglis the defender of Lucknow, Lord 
Harris of Seringapatam, and Sir Abraham Roberts, the father of Lord 
Roberts, soldiers who all by a curious coincidence won their name 
and fame in India ; and to the Navy Sir Hyde Parker, Viscount Hood, 
and, beyond and above all others, Nelson. 

The contribution of the clerical homes of Great Britain to the 
service of the State abroad and at home has been signal in the past ; 
and it is not less signal to-day. For in the catalogue of Englishmen 
who have stamped their names as founders or conquerors or admini- 
strators upon the imperial history of the British Empire in recent years 
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there are none who stand higher than the late Mr. Rhodes and Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston. 

But it is in literature that the sons a daughters of the clergy 
have achieved their supreme distinction. If English literature is, 
as it may be justly held to be, the richest, the most enduring treasure 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that that 
literature would be robbed of half its glory if so much of it as has been 
contributed by the sons and daughters of the clergy were taken away. 
For among the poets who were born in clerical homes are Ben Jonson, 
Fletcher, Marvell, Otway, Thomson, Tickell, Cowper, and Tennyson ; 
among the historians, Alison, Fuller, Hallam, Robertson, and Froude ; 
among the novelists, Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté and her sisters, 
Mrs. Gaskell, and Charles Kingsley ; among the essayists, Addison 
and Hazlitt; among the scholars, Casaubon; among the travellers, 
Arthur Young; among the men of letters who achieved an equal 
success in many branches of literature, Oliver Goldsmith, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, and Matthew Arnold. Nor are these all. What 
a crowd of names, scarcely less famous perhaps than these, comes 
flooding upon the memory in the thought even of the literature of the 
nineteenth century—Calverley, Hawker, Leigh Hunt, Henry Kingsley, 
G. A. Lawrence (the author of Guy Livingstone), Lockhart (the son-in- 
law and biographer of Sir Walter Scott), Mark Pattison, Frederick 
Tennyson and Charles Tennyson-Turner, W. N. Molesworth, Moultrie, 
Blackmore, Myers, and many others, all alike showing the wealth of 
the literary stream which has flown, like a Pactolus, from the 
parsonages and manses of Great Britain to enrich the nation, the 
Empire, and the Anglo-Saxon race ! 

The names enumerated in this article are but a fraction, although 
the most distinguished part, of the 1,270 names gathered from the 
pages of the Dictionary of National Biography. But it is the sum 
total of the 1,270 names which can ‘alone adequately represent what 
har been the service rendered by the sons and daughters of the clergy 
to the State. 

It is not perhaps wonderful that the clerical homes of Great Britain 
should have proved to be a soil prolific of learning and virtue and 
patriotic devotion. For nowhere is domestic life more favourable 
to the cultivation of high moral qualities. The clergy are a body of 
citizens whose calling in life tends, or ought to tend, to raise them 
a little above the common level of humanity. They are the expositors 
of lofty motives and duties ; they ought, therefore, to feel them and 
practise them. They have received the education of gentlemen. 
They live for the most part in such circumstances as do not. prohibit 
culture, and do not permit luxury or extravagance. The clergy, 
or at least the rural clergy, possess a certain leisure which they can 
spend, and generally do spend, in the training of their children. 
The children are brought up often, if not always, in simple natural 
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surroundings, amidst the influence of elevating examples and in sym- 
pathy with great and noble thoughts, not without some knowledge of 
history nor without some desire of distinction, but with definite religious 
impressions and in obedience to the Divine Book. If I were to look 
anywhere for the fountain-head of healthy, vigorous lives and elevated 
ideas and dignified characters, it would seem natural to look to the 
country homes of the clergy. 

But whatever be the reason of the part which the children of the 
clergy have played for three or four centuries in the national life of 
Great Britain, the fact is undeniable. No single source has contributed 
so much to the learning and energy and honour of the nation as its 
clerical homes. The ‘sons of the manse’ have long since won a 
repute which has become proverbial in Scotland. Not less distin- 
guished. or devoted have been the children who have sprung from the 
rectories and vicarages of England. 

But the point of this article is not that the sons and daughters of 
the clergy have rendered greater service to the State than any other 
class. That may be the case ; I believe it to be so; but it is not the 
conclusion upon which I am anxious to insist. It is rather that a 
State cannot afford to lose the virile and noble strength of its clerical 
homes. It is that the Church, in forbidding or discouraging the 
marriage of the clergy, pays regard exclusively to her own supposed 
interest, and not to civic or national efficiency. For whatever may 
be the spiritual or ecclesiastical benefit of the unmarried state—if, 
indeed, there be any at all—it remains true that the enforced celibacy 
of the clergy is, and is proved to be, necessarily a serious impoverish- 
ment of the national life. 

J. E. C. WELipon. 
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AN OFFICIAL REGISTRATION OF PRIVATE 
ART-COLLECTIONS 


THE present moment, when we are looking to a new Government for 
reform of all things, seems one propitious to a scheme for remedying 
that most defective, as also most abused, of all our ways—our method 
of dealing with treasures of art. 

The incident which is dividing public, or at any rate newspaper, 
interest with the General Election is that of the Rokeby Velasquez. 

It is an incident not novel in our history, though presenting certain 
new features. Not for the first time have the guardians of our 
National Museums overlooked or rejected a work of art, which might 
have been purchased direct from the owner at a moderate price, to 
learn afterwards that they have missed a unique opportunity. What- 
ever the course adopted in the present case—whether the Velasquez 
be secured for the nation at the enhanced price asked by the dealer 
or syndicate now in possession, or whether it be allowed to pass 
finally out of the country—precedent may be found in the annals of 
the British Museum and the National Gallery. 

At all times English institutions and the English Government 
have shown themselves, in matters of art, notoriously bad buyers ; 
exceedingly close-fisted in the main, but indulging in occasional 
outbursts of reckless extravagance. If the matter were carefully 
looked into, it might transpire that the English themselves rather 
than the dreaded Berlin Museum or even American millionaires, 
were responsible for the enormous rise of late years in the price of 
pictures. The 40,000/. now asked for a Velasquez of the first order 
of importance is moderate in comparison with the 70,000/. given by so 
astute an administrator of finance as Mr. Gladstone for the ‘ Ansidei 
Madonna,’ a work by no means one of Raphael’s best, nor specially 
characteristic of the master. Again, a picture which most writers 
upon Velasquez agree in thinking that artist’s finest work outside 
the Prado, and which has in any case, owing to the restrictions placed 
by Catholic Spain upon the painting of the female nude, a unique place 
both as a work of art and in the history of Velasquez and of Spanish 
painting, is well worth two or three times more than the poor Titian, 
repainted as to the face and apparently preserving only in a sleeve the 
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direct touch of the artist, for which the National Gallery gave in 1904 
the sum of 30,0001. 

Two blacks do not, however, make a white, and since the resources 
of the nation for art purchase do not rise in proportion to the sums 
given, it is, to say the least, doubtful whether precedents in sensa- 
tional extravagance should be followed any more than precedents in 
oversight and blunder. The, ‘ Ansidei Madonna’ and the so-called 
* Ariosto” were, it is admitted, paid for at an exorbitant rate. Does 
it follow that we should pay 40,0007. even for a masterpiece if, as 
seems certain, the picture might have been secured at a far lower 
sum could the intervention of a middle-man have been avoided ? 

A portion of the blame in this case has been laid to the late Govern- 
ment for the neglect to appoint a new director to the National Gallery, 
and undoubtedly a strong and watchful director, even when he has 
a heavy body of trustees to move, can effect something in a public 
institution. But the inadequacy of our existing organisation, even 
when complete, to keep watch upon and secure judiciously for England 
the treasures which come into the market, has been brought home 
to us by too long a list of blunders for confidence to be placed in it 
again. It would seem, indeed, that just now the lack of a director is 
complained of chiefly because there is no director to serve as scape- 
goat. A few years only have elapsed since there appeared in the 
Saturday Review certain articles on recent purchases at the National 
Gallery, which attacked the then director, and which, though disfigured 
by a tone of personal animosity, undoubtedly made good some of their 
charges of blunder. Neither can the Gallery be congratulated on an 
addition to its pictures made yet more recently—a work called a 
Lazzaro Bastiani—a very fair piece, no doubt, of modern repainting 
in the manner of that mediocre Venetian master. True, not the 
nation, but only the ‘ lovers of art,’ have paid for it. 

Unworthy acquisitions, however, whether by gift or purchase, 
are not what must be chiefly lamented in the history of our galleries, 
but rather the frequent rejection of desirable works. It is always 
possible to weed ; for instance, more than one picture now exhibited 
in the National Gallery might profitably exchange places with the 
superb ‘Leda and the Swan’ by, or after, Michelangelo, still rele- 
gated, from strange prudery, to the basement. But a good thing 
once lodged in Boston, New York, or Berlin, is lost beyond reclaim. 

The following list, taken almost at random, shows a few of the 
treasures which have passed to Berlin of late years : 


A. Diirer : ‘ Madonna with the Siskin ’ (1892, Marquis of Lothian). 
ig ‘ Portrait of Friedrich der Weise ’ (1882, Hamilton Collec- 
tion). 
* Portrait of a Young Woman’ (1893, formerly Cholmon- 
deley Collection). 
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A. Diirer: ‘ Portrait of a Young Girl’ (1899, presented a/ter being 
on sale in London). 

M. Schongauer : The ‘ Nativity ’ (1902, in the market). 

Rembrandt : ‘ Portrait of Anslo’ (1894, Lord Ashburnham). 

J. van Eyck : ‘ Knight of the Golden Fleece,’ named by Mr. Weale 
‘Baldwin de Lannoy’ (1902, formerly attributed to 
Mantegna. Mr. Weale, in a letter to the Times, 
stated that i was offered to the National Gallery and 
refused). 

Bartolommeo Montagna: Altarpiece, ‘Noli me tangere’ (1894: 
Ashburnham Collection). 


Other examples are the four fine Van Dycks—two from the Peel 
collection (1900), and two others purchased in England in 1897 and 
1901 ; the Domenico Veneziano from the Ashburnham collection ; the 
portrait by Holbein from the Millais sale (1897); and the splendid 
Dutch pictures from the Adrian Hope collection. 

The reading of Retford’s famous ‘ Art Sales,’ or of Mr. Roberts’s 
entertaining ‘Memorials of Christie’s,’ reminds us painfully of one 
after another irreparable loss. Picked instances have lately been 
circulated in the press in connection with the Velasquez. I do not 
propose to recapitulate these, but shall confine myself to one or two 
instances which seem to have been overlooked or forgotten. The 
case of the Lawrence drawings is one of the most striking. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence directed in his will that the National Gallery should have 
the first option of buying his collection of drawings by Old Masters at 
the moderate valuation of 18,0007. The National Gallery declined, 
as did also the successive patrons of the fine arts to whom the option 
then fell, and the collection, after many adventures at home and 
abroad, was to a great extent dispersed. Eventually, it was owing 
to private subscription, supplemented by a generous contribution from 
Lord Eldon, that the remnant of this magnificent collection found 
its way in 1845 (Lawrence having died in 1830!) to the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, which thus became possessed of the unrivalled 
series of drawings by Michelangelo and Raphael that constitutes its 
peculiar glory.’ 

Yet stranger was the apathy and blindness shown by the National 
Gallery in respect of the Wynne Ellis bequest. Here a collection was 
offered, not for purchase, but as a free gift. The case was brought 
back to my mind a few days ago while looking through the latest 
portfolio (8th Series) of the Diirer Society. On Plate II. is re- 
produced the fine ‘ Portrait of a Girl’ now in the Heugel Collection 


' For the fate of the drawings from the Lawrence collection, which eventually 
found their way back to England from the Continent, see the preface to Sir J. C. 
Robinson’s Drawings by Michelangelo and Raffaello in the University Galleries, 
Oxford. 
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in Paris. Mr. Montague Peartree, in his description (text, p. 3), 
observes 

As is well known, Mr. Wynne Ellis, in 1876, left his entire collection to the 
National Gallery. The directors of that institution, however, were only pre- 
pared to accept about one-fourth of the bequest thus offered to them. Among 
the rejected works was the Arundel ‘ Girl’s Portrait with the Plaited Hair’ of 
1497. This picture was then purchased by Sir J. C. Robinson and, after some 
further vicissitudes, has recently passed, at a considerable price, into the 
collection of M. Henri Heugel, of Paris... . 


Here, apparently, in 1876, the Gallery had a director who committed 
a far greater sin than any of those laid by the Saturday Review at the 
door of Sir Edward Poynter. The rejection of three-quarters of the 
Wynne Ellis bequest in itself would be incredible,’ but that it should 
have involved the rejection of a Diirer of the first order at a time when 
the Gallery possessed no single example by that master, passes all 
human comprehension. Though the Berlin Museum purchased no 
fewer than four Diirers out of England between 1882 and 1899, our 
National Gallery continued without a Diirer till the year 1904, when it 
purchased—this time with admirable judgment and discretion—the 
fine portrait by Diirer of his father (No. 1938 in Room XV.),° which 
had not long before passed into Lord Northampton’s collection from 
that of Louisa, Lady Ashburton. In connection with this Diirer it 
is not uninstructive to look up the National Gallery’s Report to 
Parliament for the year 1904 (p. 7). We there find that it was pur- 
chased from Lord Northampton together with Bartholomaius van der 
Helst’s ‘ Portrait of a Lady’ (No. 193 in Room X.) for 10,000I. 
Immediately after, the Report goes on to mention the so-called 
‘ Ariosto’ by Titian, already referred to, as purchased from Sir George 
Donaldson for 30,000/. ‘ out of a Parliamentary grant in aid for 9,000I., 
and a balance obtained by private subscription.’ The picture had 
originally belonged to Lord Darnley, the owner of another and far more 
splendid Titian, the ‘Europa and the Bull,’ which, some years ago, 
passed without protest to America. Sir George Donaldson is a well- 
known and respected art critic; I believe that, like Mr. Agnew, he 
has shown himself a frequent benefactor to the National Collections. 
This does not, however, alter the fact that there is a glaring discrepancy 
between the price paid for the mediocre Darnley Titian, which was 
obtained ‘ at second hand,’ and that given for the incomparably finer 
Northampton Diirer (with the Bartholomaus van der Helst ‘ thrown 
in,’ so to speak), which was obtained directly from the owner. 

Enough of the National Gallery. If we turn to the British Museum, 
it is the same tale. To take only the department of ‘ Classical 

* For details, and the account of the subsequent sale, see both Retford and 
Roberts in the cited works. The portrait, afterwards so notorious, cf the ‘ Duchess of 
Devonshire,’ attributed to Gainsborough, was also among the rejected pictures. 


* The attribution has been questioned by certain connoisseurs; it is none the less 
a magnificent portrait. 
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Antiquities,’ with which I may be supposed to be most familiar, it 
opens there with the t= <gic history of the purchase of the Elgin Marbles, 
which almost cost Har:ion his life, and was only brought to a success- 
ful termination by tl: intervention of foreign experts, among whom 
was Canova. In thos: early days the question was one rather of the 
purchase of works brought from abroad than of works yielded by 
English private collections, but the tale of meanness and incompetence 
is the same. Let us hear part of it unfolded by D. #. Williams in 
his entertaining Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, published in 1831, near 
in time, therefore, to the transactions described : 


In 1816, a Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to examine 
into the qualities and value of the Elgin Marbles, and to report to the House 
upon the expediency of purchasing them, as a nucleus of a National Gallery of 
Sculpture. 

The proceedings of the Committee, and the evidence taken by it, afford an 
abundant scope for the ridiculous. More contradictory testimony was never 
produced in what lawyers technically call a Horse Cause. 

It is very remarkable that, whilst the Government of England has been 
proverbial, throughout every region of the earth, for an expenditure almost 
insanely profligate, it has been of all governments the most disreputably mean 
with respect to promoting science, literature, and the arts. 

The Townleyan collection of Marbles was purchased for the British Museum 
in June 1805; but the Committee remarked that ‘They were in excellent 
condition, with the surface perfect, and, where injured, they were generally well 
restored, and perfectly adapted for the decoration, and almost for the orna- 
mental furniture, of a private house.’ This is rather an odd view of the 
subject, but the Committee, in the same strain, proceed—'The Townleyan 
Marbles being entire, are, in a commercial point of view, the most valuable of 
the two’ (the Elgin). After this, from a Committee of the House of Commons, 
let no man discredit the royal saying—‘I always buy Mr. ’s paintings, 
they are so beautifully shiny, and look as smooth as glass.’ 

Our Government refused to give 6,000. for the Egina Marbles, because 
‘Their real value was supposed not to exceed 4,000/., at which Lusieri esti- 
mated them.’ The Bavarian Government, however, did not consider Lusieri 
as a saint of infallibility, and it purchased them for 6,000/., a sum, considering 
the value of money, and the nature of the revenue of Bavaria, equal to five 
times six thousand pounds, in the then depreciated paper currency of England. 

The Marbles of Phygalia (Arcadia) were purchased for the British Museum 
for 15,0002. ; but the Committee lament that the rate of exchange increased the 
amount to 19,000/., and declare this to be more than equal to their value, 
though, with an inexplicable inconsistency, they immediately acknowledge that 
they would have sold for this sum to a private purchaser. 

Mr. Perceval, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, agreed, in the first instance, 
to give the Earl of Elgin 30,000/., ‘provided Lord Elgin should make out, to 
the satisfaction of a Committee of the House of Commons, that he had expended 
so much in acquiring and transporting’ (his Collection). This had little to do 
with the subject; but, after a lapse of about five years, and the arrival of eighty 
additional cases, and the augmentation of the collection by the addition of a 
collection of medals, the Committee consented to increase the offer to 85,000/., 
but this partly in consideration of what they are pleased to term the rise, or, in 
other words, the fall, in the value of money. To give more money for an 
object, because money has risen in value, might form a good argument in suing 
out a certain description of statute from the Court of Chancery. 
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In the early part of the second half of last century the British 
Museum was, it is true, enlarged at a pace which placed it at the head 
of all European collections of antique art. But this was owing not 
so much to any impulse given by Government or to any special 
enthusiasm, as to the splendid achievements, in his double capacity 
as excavator and buyer, of Sir Charles Newton, who ‘ in the ten years 
1864-74 alone was enabled to purchase no less than five important 
collections of elassical antiquities: the Farnese, the two great series 
of Castellani, the Pourtales, and the Blacas collections, repre- 
senting in special grants upwards of 100,000I.’ (Cecil Smith in Dict. 
Nat. Biog.). Above all, he brought from Halikarnassos the sculp- 
tures of Skopas to the Museum which already held the Pheidian 
marbles from the Parthenon. Under his guidance, too, the results 
of numerous other excavations, like those of Mr. Wood in Ephesus, 
flowed into the Museum. It was doubtless not possible to continue 
indefinitely expenditure on this grandiose scale. In fact, the pro- 
tective laws soon put forth by Greece and Turkey to prevent the 
capture by foreigners of works of art excavated on their soil effec- 
tively checked such wholesale collecting as Newton’s. After his 
retirement, and when the spell of his enthusiasm and learning was 
no longer there to persuade lukewarm ministries to unloose their 
purse-strings, the Museum began once more to let opportunity slip. 
From private collections one piece after another has gone to the 
Continent or to America. Here, again, private purchasers, mostly 
German or American, show themselves more alert than either 
* trustees’ or ‘ directors.’ Why, to quote quite recent instances only, 
have a fine Polykleitan head from the Nelson collection, and the 
beautiful head of a goddess, once in the possession of Lord Ronald 
Gower, gone to America? Why was Mr. Pierpont Morgan allowed, 
under the very eyes of the British Museum, to purchase the lovely 
bronze Eros, which formed such a centre of interest at the Exhibition 
of Greek Art at the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1903? In this 
case, it is true, we have so far not exactly been losers, since Mr. Morgan, 
with characteristic generosity, allows the bronze to be exhibited at 
the South Kensington Museum, just as he allows the large altar-piece 
by Raphael, from the Colonna collection, for which he gave, I believe, 
the long sum of 100,000/., to hang in the National Gallery by the side 
of the ‘ Ansidei Madonna.’ Still, Mr. Morgan is an American, and we 
may be pardoned for saying that we wish the exquisite bronze were 
safely lodged for perpetuity in our national Museum. Why, again, 
should the remarkable archaic bronze horseman, also exhibited at 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club, pass through so many hands before 
becoming, in 1904, the possession, at something over 1,200/., I 
believe, of the British Museum, who could have purchased it at the 
time of the sale of the Forman collection, to which it belonged, for 
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about 250/.%‘ I was able to follow the history of this unique bronze 
somewhat closely. After the Forman sale it was apparently lost sight of 
till my husband and I one day came across it in the beautiful rooms 
of Madame Lelong, the well-known Paris collector. On my return 
to England I revealed this to the then ‘ Keeper’ of the Greek and 
Roman Antiquities in the British Museum, suggesting that the 
bronze might still be secured. I believe I was only laughed 
at for my pains. Shortly after Madame Lelong died, and when we 
were once more going round the Paris collections in January 1903, 
with a view to finding works suitable for the Exhibition of Greek 
Art, to be held at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, we again came 
across our horseman at a well-known dealer’s, where it had also 
been recognised by Mr. Charles Newton Robinson. Between us all 
we induced the committee of the club to accept the bronze for exhibi- 
tion, although it was in the market, and one is glad to think that 
it never recrossed the Channel. After the close of the exhibition it 
was secured for the British Museum, Mr. Cecil Smith brilliantly 
inaugurating his Keepership, and, let us hope, a new era in buying, 
by purchasing, with the help of a subscription from the National Art 
Collections Fund, both the horseman and the exquisite bronze relief 
of ‘Aphrodite and Anchises’ from the Hawkins sale. ‘ All’s well 
that ends well,’ but it won’t do to play too often at the game of 
Tarquin and the Sibyl. Last May, when the Capel-Cure collection 
was sold at Christie’s, a beautiful Roman tombstone, inscribed with 
the elegy of Donatus to his ‘learned Pedana’ passed into ‘the 
market,’ instead of to the British Museum. Neither the Editors of 
the Corpus of Latin inscriptions, nor Buecheler in his Carmina Latina 
Epigraphica, knew the modern whereabouts of the altar, which 
the present writer was so fortunate as to rediscover nearly two 
years before the sale. Only the other day the Museum lost 
three exquisite bronze AgB8nres, or caldron-shaped vessels, in 
the purest Greek style, which are now in America. A beautiful 
replica of the well-known ‘ Narcissus,’ the statue of a young boy 
leaning on a short pillar and looking down with an expression com- 
pounded of Polykleitan melancholy and Attic grace, was, to my 
knowledge, in England only six months ago. A note in the Burlington 
Magazine for January informs us that the statue, of which, I believe, 
there is no other replica in England, has gone to Munich, presented 
to the Glyptothek by a sort of Bavarian ‘ Art Collections Fund.’ 
Enough has been said to show, if demonstration were still needed, 
that something is wrong with our national method of art purchase, 
and that our great public galleries are the last to benefit by the pro- 
cess of dispersion, now unquestionably set in, of the treasures in 
private collections all over England. Thanks to the collecting activity 


* I can only quote these figures from memory and approximately. 
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and artistic taste of past generations of Englishmen, in the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth centuries, England is still 
ticher in works of art than any country save Italy. Shall we show 
ourselves insensible to the value of this great inheritance, and rest 
acquiescent, if dissatisfied, under the reproach that we are become 
an inartistic nation, and, as such, must not hope to compete in the 
present race for possession with America and Germany? As well 
might we plead guilty to inherent business incapacity because other 
countries are now disputing our foremost place in the field of commerce. 

The mischief surely is not lack of artistic feeling, but inadequate 
equipment of knowledge, and this, in its turn, is due to faulty 
organisation. 

Our national buyers are probably no worse than any one else, 
not even than dealers, in judging the value of a work of art presented 
to their consideration for the first time, although, weighted by the 
sense of national responsibility, they may be unduly slow in venturing 
to bid, and so let many an opportunity slip. They are, however, 
undoubtedly behind dealers, as well as behind American and 
German buyers, in their knowledge of what is in the market, or 
likely to come into it. This may be due in a measure to individual 
failure in alertness, but since we find the same ignorance manifested 
time after time and in various museums and departments, it is vain 
to look for remedy to new directors or fresh bodies of trustees. Clearly 
knowledge must be facilitated, and some means provided, apart 
from the individual enterprise of a director, for bringing private 
collections and public galleries into closer touch. 

The Burlington Magazine, in an able editorial (January 1906), 
proposes a scheme according to which two or three picked persons 
shall be entrusted with the task of reporting upon the private collec- 
tions of England, and advising the National Gallery as to such limited 
number of masterpieces as must be secured to the nation, should 
they come into the market, ‘at all costs,’ while in respect of minor 
works of art the National Art Collections Fund shall undertake the 
responsibility of purchase. 

Whatever two or three individuals there may be who could com- 
mand the full confidence of the directors and trustees of our museums 
in the first capacity, it seems doubtful at present whether the National 
Art Collections Fund could hope to gain it in the second. Assuredly 
the Fund has alreatly done good work, such as presenting a fine 
Watteau to the Dublin Gallery, and coming, in 1904, to the assist- 
ance of the British Museum in the matter of the two Greek bronzes 
referred to above. Nor can the zeal which they are now displaying 
in the projected purchase of the Velasquez at 40,0001. be ignored. 
Yet the Fund has also shown signs of inexperience, of a certain lack 
of judgment, as in the purchase for the National Gallery of the repaired 
Lazzaro Bastiani. Then, since the Burlington editorial asserts, of 
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the ‘ Venus and Cupid’ by Velasquez, ‘that the price proposed is 
considerably in excess of that which the owner would perhaps have 
been willing to accept had he been approached directly,’ why should 
not the Fund, this ‘embodiment of contemporary scholarship,’ 
have found out long ago that the picture was for sale and left no 
stone unturned to secure it before it came into the hands of dealers ? 

At the same time the proposal of the Burlington editorial, that 
some outside body should be appointed to report upon the private 
treasures of the nation and to hold, as it were, a watching brief, is 
one in itself excellent. Only, such a body must be one fully representa- 
tive of all artistic interests, and able to work with the authority of 
office as well as reputed knowledge. Indeed its formation should 
be preceded, I think, by the appointment of some preliminary com- 
mittee to consider carefully what should be the character and powers 
of a body of artistic advisers to the nation. 

Such a preliminary committee, representing in its members the 
various bodies already formed to protect the artistic interests of the 
country—the three great London Museums, for instance, the Hellenic 
Society, the Arundel Club, the newly formed Vasari Society, and of 
course the National Art Collections Fund—would, it is hoped, find 
it possible to approach the Government in view of obtaining the 
appointment of some Royal Commission for inquiring into the Art 
Collections of the country and for the registration of their contents. A 
Commission of this kind would have valuable precedent in the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, founded in 1870, which works in concert 
with the Record Office. The new Commission would in the same 
way be affiliated to the National Gallery and the British Museum, 
probably also to the Victoria and Albert Museum, pending the time 
when we shall have a Ministry of the Fine Arts on the lines so ably 
advocated by Mr. M. H. Spielmann in this Review for last September. 

The terms of the Royal Warrant appointing the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission would apply almost word for word to such a 
Commission for the registration of works of art as is now proposed. 
To give, for example, the most essential clause, putting into italics 
the few words which would need alteration, and giving in brackets 
what might be substituted : 

Whereas it has been represented unto Us that there are belonging to many 
Institutions and private Families various collections of Manuscripts and 
Papers [rd. Works of Art] of general public interest, a knowledge of which 
would be of great utility in the illustration of History, Constitutional Law, 
Science and General Literature [rd. of History, of the History of Art, and of 
the Applied Arts and Crafts as well as of General Literature], and that in some 
cases these Papers [rd. Works of Art] are liable to be lost or obliterated [rd. 
mislaid or to change‘ hands before any proper record has been made of them]: 
And whereas we are informed that many of the possessors of such Manuw- 
scripts [rd. Collections] would be willing to give access to them, and permit 


their contents to be made public, provided that nothing of a private 
character . . . should be divulged. 
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Its duties would be to report upon and tabulate the artistic con- 
tents, accumulated for centuries, in great historic houses and, while 
fulfilling the immediate function of watchdog for the national museums, 
it would have also a wider scope and reap for the public the benefits of 
the art treasures of England while they still remain in private hands. 

There is, I think, every reason to believe that private owners 
would welcome the proposal for a Royal Commission for inquiry 
into collections of works of art as warmly as they welcomed the 
Historical MSS. Commission, who, in their first report (1870), were 
able to give the following account of their reception : 

It is very gratifying to the Commissioners to state that Your Majesty's 
Commission has been fully appreciated and favourably received. Many collec- 
tions, the existence of which was unknown, have been brought to light and 
submitted to the inspection of the Commissioners, in accordance, &. . .. No 
less than 180 persons and heads of institutions expressed their willingness either 
to co-operate with the Commissioners or to request their aid in making known 
the contents of their collections, and so desirous were the possessors to assist 
the purpose indicated that Your Commissioners deemed it desirable, in the 
first instance, merely to undertake a preliminary examination of the collections, 
and to abstain from calendaring any of the papers. 


It is happily true that in some few cases owners of great ancestral 
collections, heirs as well to a long scholarly tradition, and probably 
to great wealth, have already caused these collections to be placed, 
as regards, at any rate, cataloguing and arrangement, on much the 
same footing as a public museum. But, after all, it is not all owners 
even of hereditary treasures who are able or willing to keep a per- 
manent librarian or curator. To such as cannot, a Commission for 
inquiry into works of art should come as a real boon, helping them 
to discover where the real strength of their collection lies, and discard 
old high-flown attributions which invariably bring discredit on a 
collection, and nowadays impress only housekeepers and cheap 
trippers. Any fear, moreover, that by making known the contents 
of their collections, death duties—the bugbear of the private owner— 
might be increased, is manifestly absurd, since the same spirit of 
discretion that governs the tranSactions of the Historical MSS. Com- 
mission would assuredly govern those of the new Commission. The 
Royal Warrant for the former provides not only ‘that nothing of a 
private character . . . should be divulged,’ but in a subsequent 
paragraph instructs the Commissioners to give owners ‘ full assurance 
that . . . no knowledge or information which may be obtained from 
their collections shall be promulgated without their full license and 
consent.’ So the Commission for Inquiry into Works of Art would 
be bound in honour not to reveal to the public the value, real or 
probable, of any object which they scheduled. It is more than 
probable, indeed, that such a Commission would instruct its members, 
or anyone it employed, never so much as to discuss either with owners 
or with outsiders the commercial value of an object. 
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They would, in short, merely be putting on a sound official basis 
work such as has been left in this country to foreign savants. Let 
us listen to what Professor Furtwangler, in an address delivered 
before the Bavarian Academy, as lately as 1899,° had to say on the 
English private collections of antique sculpture alone : 


In England Charles I. collected antiques, which, however, were sold by 
public auction in 1649, and the Earl of Arundel brought many Greek 
fragments from the Classical East, which afterwards were scattered and 
partly destroyed. Then, in the eighteenth century, there awoke among the 
English nobility, as a result of increasing culture and of a corresponding taste 
for antique sculpture, a desire—which soon passed into a fashion—for adorning 
castles and country seats with antique marbles in the manner of Italian palaces. 
Then began an influx of antiques into England, where they vanished among the 
country seats of the aristocracy and, soon forgotten and neglected, fell into a 
new sleep of death from which, in our times, German savants have occasionally 
endeavoured to recall them. 


The reproach, though severe, is not unmerited. Professor Michaelis, 
the learned compiler of Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, which was 
published in 1882, complains in his preface of the difficulty of getting 
information about the works of art so ‘widely spread’ over the 
country, adding, however, that ‘even more difficult is it to obtain 
such access to them as shall enable the visitor thoroughly to examine 
the works of art without being every moment disturbed by the im- 
patient noise of the housekeeper’s keys. But the greatest of all 
hindrances is the want of good catalogues or other literary means of 
general, as well as special, preparation and instruction.’ 

Unfortunately great works such as that of Michaelis having, so 
to speak, no official authority to recommend them, have made 
singularly little effect either upon English owners or the English 
public. They seem to have been consulted everywhere abroad— 
especially in Germany and in America, where the most zealous col- 
lectors are to be found—rather than over here. In fact, I sometimes 
think that it is partly owing to their existence that so many works of 
art have gone out of the country without the ‘ authorities’ who pre- 
side over our national collections being so much as aware that sale 
was imminent or contemplated. It would be interesting to find out 
whether, as a rule, foreign museums do pay such very high prices, 
or whether it is not industry and organisation which enable them to 
be first in the field and thus carry off the prize. 

It is time, indeed, that this work among the English private 
collections be taken up by English scholars working under competent 
official direction. This is not said to disparage our immense debt 
to Passavant and to Waagen, to Conze and to Michaelis, to Professor 
Furtwingler and to Dr. Bode, all of whom, in their different lines and 
at different periods, have, amid untold difficulties and discouragements, 


5 Ueber Kunstsammlungen in alter und neuer Zeit, von Adolf Furtwiingler, 1899. 
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contributed to the great catalogues which are now classical. 
On the contrary, their work it is which will enable a Commission 
such as that now proposed to proceed in their task of registration 
with rapidity and certainty, avoiding waste of time or labour ; for, 
in reality, the task before them would be to revise and generally bring 
up to date the descriptions of their predecessors, doubtless shortening 
or compressing many of these descriptions, since, gua Commission, at 
any rate, they would not be required to produce the work of specialists. 
One essential innovation, however, would have to be introduced— 
one which the Historical MSS. Commission, moreover, have never 
attempted—and that is the competent illustration, by however cheap 
a process, of nearly every picture, statue, or other object scheduled. 
Then, in case of accident, a record of the work would at least have 
been obtained. The destruction of the Turin Library by fire suffi- 
ciently shows the necessity for securing, wherever possible, photo- 
graphs of works of art. Negatives, moreover, should not be left to 
the care of photographers, but be collected into a place of safety 
such as the British Museum. The Arundel Club, for the reproduction 
of pictures in private collections, and the Vasari Society, for the 
reproduction of drawings, have already set a good example, but 
their work must necessarily proceed more slowly and be on a more 
limited scale than that of a Royal Commission such as the one proposed. 

The gain to the studious and art-loving public of reports thus 
competently undertaken is self-evident. It might well be that other 
benefits would accrue to public and owners alike from the work of 
the Commission. Many a work of art might be saved, by timely expert 
notice, from destruction by sun or damp or smoke, or even from 
relegation to a lumber-room‘ and thence to a rubbish heap by an 
ignorant housekeeper—dangers which no one who has studied private 
collections with care will think imaginary. 

Again, might not the influence of the Commission be employed 
in obtaining for the public readier, or rather more satisfactory, access 
to private collections ? 

In view of the vast numbers of sightseers who tramp daily through 
the great houses of the ‘ Dukery,’ or through Warwick Castle, Chats- 
worth, and Wilton, it is idle to echo old abuse of ‘ the favoured class’ 
and declare owners unwilling to admit the public. Neither is it 
difficult, unless in the rarest case, for a student to obtain special leave 
to examine some individual object. But the intelligent and educated 
person who is neither ignorant ‘cheap tripper’ nor special student, 
falls between the two and, herded with the mob, harried by a pompous 
housekeeper or flunkey, or perhaps by a young and quite illiterate 
housemaid, can seldom enjoy quietly a visit to a private collection. 
The much-abused tourist is not always of the sort made familiar by 
Mr. Anstey’s Voces Populi, who asks for ‘the cupboard where his 
Grace’s boots are ‘kept,’ or who, in front of Rubens’s ‘ Three Graces ’ 
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inquires ‘Which is the present Duchess?’ Indeed, I sometimes doubt 
whether this genus—any more than Mr. Gladstone’s collars or Mr. 
Chamberlain’s nose—has any real existence outside the domain of the 
caricaturist. In the course of my excursions to private collections 
I have been brought across extremely intelligent tourists—real students 
sometimes, who are too shy to avail themselves of the privilege of 
scholars to ask for a special permission ; at other times working-men 
keenly interested in the applied arts, all of them in too great awe of 
the imperious housekeeper and her satellites to dare to do more than 
glance at the objects of real interest while they are hurried past foreign 
and English treasures, past pictures by Rembrandt or Veronese, 
past Chippendale furniture or Limoges enamels—to be made to admire 
modern silver candlesticks given by some Royalty, or the latest bad 
portrait of the owner. I remember a housekeeper once saying to me 
indignantly of a young German who was trying to identify the pictures 
in a great collection with the help of his Waagen, ‘I’ve no patience, 
ma’am, with these foreigners. They bring their books and think they 
know the place better than me, who’ve been with the family twenty- 
four years!’ Were owners and the Keepers of museums to enter, 
through the Commission, into friendly relations for their mutual 
advantage, it might be that—in the ¢ase, at least, of our great historic 
collections—some scheme for better exhibition, under competent 
guidance, might be devised. But these are considerations beside the 
present mark. The question of exhibition to the public brings us 
back, however, to a point of special interest raised once more by the 
‘ editorial ’ in the Burlington. 

Allusion is there made to an owner who, by opening his collection 
twice a week to the public, obtains exemption from death duties. 
Are we to understand that the numerous public-spirited owners, who 
from time immemorial have opened their collections, do not all enjoy 
the same immunities from death duties as the owner quoted, practically 
as an isolated instance, by the editors of the Burlington Magazine ? 
At this point it is desirable to examine the clause relating to works of 
art and kindred objects in the Finance Act of 1896. It runs as follows : 


Where any property passing on the death of a deceased person consists of 
such pictures, prints, books, manuscripts, works of art, scientific collections, or 
other things not yielding income as appear to the Treasury to be of national, 
scientific, or historic interest, and is settled so as to be enjoyed in kind in 
succession by different persons, such property shall not, on the death of such 
deceased person, be aggregated with other property, but shall form an estate by 
itself, and while enjoyed in kind by a person not competent to dispose of the 
same, be exempt from estate duty, but if it is sold or is in the possession of 
some person who is then competent to dispose of the same, shall become liable 
to estate duty. 


It may be—though it is not perfectly obvious to the lay mind— 
that the case cited by the Burlington is covered by this clause, and 
that the opening of a collection to the public makes it in the eye of 
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the law, as it certainly should, ‘ of national interest.’ But as the clause 
is at present worded, it would seem that exemption can be claimed only 
for ‘settled’ property, and that, however public-spirited, an owner 
who has the power to sell his works of art must pay duty upon them. 
The clause is surely to the advantage of a ‘favoured class’ rather 
than of the public, and revision may perhaps be looked for from a 
Liberal Government. For could the exemption from death duties 
be extended to all works of art, whether ‘settled’ or not, expressly 
on their being made accessible to the public, great encouragement 
would be given to the opening of private galleries. In the event of 
the proposed Royal Commission, the privilege might well be dependent 
upon its report. 

Were legislation to go a step further and to grant further exemptions 
or give direct aid to owners willing to arrange and show their collec- 
tions in such a manner as really to delight and instruct, there might 
be won for the country, no isolated works of art, but complete collec- 
tions, surpassing in value and interest and beauty any possible fresh- 
created local gallery or museum. By legislation on these lines the 
sale of works of art from private collections might be successfully 
checked—for time after time the heavy death duties have been the 
plea for such sales. Thus by laws, not penal but advantageous, we 
might attain the object vainly aimed at in Italy by the oppressive 
and ineffectual Lege Pacca. 

Hitherto, instead of open and educated intercourse between the 
various national collections and those great private houses which 
contain works of art, there has been mostly only the mutual suspicion 
and distrust that spring from ignorance. This attitude is fostered 
by a good deal of cant as to the selfishness of the private collector 
who shuts up his treasures from the vulgar gaze, and the consequent 
advisability of sweeping all art treasures as quickly as may be into 
great national collections open to the public. This sort of talk is 
not of yesterday. It dates back to the time of the Emperor Augustus, 
and probably further. Pliny in his Natural History has a passage 
about the great Agrippa, the friend and son-in-law of Augustus, which 
excellently illustrates the point. Agrippa, it seems, had once made 
a magnificent speech (oratio magnijica) ‘fully worthy of the first 
citizen of the state, urging that all pictures and statues should be 
made public property.’ ‘Certainly a wiser plan,’ adds Pliny, ‘ than 
to consign them to exile in our country houses (quam in villarum 
exilia pelli).’ There is no reason to believe that Agrippa ever carried 
the day, probably because Augustus would have been reluctant to 
support a measure so likely to give offence to the powerful Roman 
nobility, who, like the English of the eighteenth century, were the 
most zealous collectors of their time. 


Anyhow we find another distinguished Roman, the brilliant and 
many-sided Asinius Pollio, whose collection, to judge from Pliny’s 
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account of it, must have been one of the most stupendous in antiquity, 
proposing to throw it open to the public, and showing moreover 
‘characteristic eagerness in the execution of his project (ué fuit acris 
vehementia, sic quoque spectart sua monumenta voluit).’ 

To-day public opinion as a whole is still on the side of Agrippa. 
Yet there are not wanting great scholars and even directors of public 
museums who are beginning to see the matter in a different light. 
It was Professor Furtwingler himself, the illustrious director of the 
Munich Glyptothek, who, in the discourse already alluded to, asserted 
that centralisation of works of art in great museums had to a large 
extent done its work, and that the growth of local museums should now 
be encouraged. I admit that he was speaking scientifically of local 
museums which should be destined to receive archmological ‘ finds’ 
on the spot on which they had been excavated. But the idea merely 
needs extension. The next best thing to seeing a statue in the place 
it was made for, or a picture in the church or palace for which it was 
painted, is to see it in the collections to which it was subse- 
quently moved, by great collectors whose names have often become 
historic, and where it has a double value as work of art and as 
illustration of the taste of the period, not unfrequently also of a 
phase of history. It is evident that all historical portraits are best 
appreciated in the house of the family whose ancestors they represent. 
In such an instance, moreover, as the famous collection at Blenheim 
Palace, its dispersion caused the nation to lose not only incomparable 
works of art, but a curious, if not altogether creditable, page in the 
history of its greatest soldier—a page which was there for all to read, 
and which now will only be found in dusty historical annals. And 
we must remember that memorials of conquest such as those dis- 
persed from Blenheim, or those equally great which still form the 
collection at Apsley House, can never, in one sense happily, be 
brought together again. 

There has been a good deal said of late in England about those 
dealers—lupi in pelle ovina—who, masquerading as art-critics, get 
introduced into the easy cosmopolitan society of Italy and help 
deplete its princely houses of their works of art for the benefit of 
American or other millionaires. But the internal affairs of Italy, 
though we seem unable to learn the lesson, are not ours. As a fact, 
it appears as if the great Italian, and especially the Roman families, 
were becoming alive to the danger, though, like other people, they 
may be shutting the stable after the mare has bolted. Italy only 
so far concerns us that we should study what has happened there, 
not in orden to read cheap and impertinent lessons to the Italians, 
but in order to avoid committing the same errors here in England 
without one half of the excuse. It is no use crying shame when the 
superb Sciarra collection disappears from Rome to be dispersed over 
minor collections outside Italy, or when, more recently, the Vicenza 
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Giorgione and the Chigi Botticelli go to the Gardner collection in Boston, 
and worse still the Aretino by Titian from the same Chigi Palace also 
finds its way, doubtless by the same route, to America. It is no use 
to cry shame or for pious lady tourists to exclaim against the in- 
difference of the modern Italians to art if meanwhile in so infinitely 
richer a country as England is than Italy, the Lothian Diirer goes 
to Berlin, the Dudley Raphael (the exquisite small panel with the 
‘Three Graces’) goes to Chantilly, and Lord Darnley’s ‘ Europa 
and the Bull’ to America—or if family portraits, far too numerous 
even to indicate, the flower of the art of Van Dyck, of Reynolds 
and of Gainsborough, are allowed to cross the water to adorn the 
Museum of Berlin or the salons of Parisian financiers. 

All are doubtless agreed in wishing for some measure to check 
the exodus of works of art from England. On the part of the public, 
at any rate, there seems to be a considerable awakening to responsi- 
bility in these matters. The scheme which I have ventured to advocate 
differs from others now in the air mainly in the greater stress laid 
upon the necessity of maintaining great private collections intact. 
Rather than pass out of the country, works of art which come into 
the market should be secured without fail to an English public 
Gallery, but best of all would it be if by happy co-operation of private 
owners and a public body, our great houses could preserve their artistic 


contents, while becoming by better management and more organised 
accessibility themselves ‘national monuments’ in the truest sense, 
ministering to the culture and delight of the nation none the less 
because remaining the property of those historic families to whom 
they owe their existence. 


Evcetnie Strone. 


P.S.—As I send this article to press a letter from the National Art 
Collections Fund to the Times (January 24, 1906) announces that the 
Velasquez has been secured for the nation. The splendid acquisition 
emphasises the interest which the public now take in great works of 
art. Apparently also there is plenty of money to give effect to this 
interest. This does not alter the regret that so large a sum should be 
expended on a picture which could probably have been secured, not 
a year ago, for something like half the amount. The event points 
better than could any arguments to the immediate necessity for 
organising our forces and for insisting on some form of legislation 
which shall bring our National Museums into close contact with the 
owners of collections, so that entire loss to the nation of a work of art 
or unnecessary extravagance in its purchase may be equally avoided 
for the future. 

E. S$. 





A VISIT TO THE COURT OF THE 
TASHI LAMA. 


TxEsE notes from a diary of a visit to the Court of the Tashi Lama, by 
one of the few Europeans who have ever been there, may be of interest 
at this juncture, when for the first time the most holy and awe-inspiring 
of incarnate Lamas has emerged from the seclusion of centuries. 

When the mission returned from Lhasa after the signature of 
the treaty, the Commissioner, Sir F. Younghusband, hurried back 
to Simla to see the Viceroy, and General Macdonald marched the 
troops back to India. The writer remained behind at Gyantse with 
Captain O’Connor, C.I.E., who had just been appointed British Trade 
Agent at Gyantse under the Treaty of Lhasa, and by the Commis- 
sioner’s instructions accompanied him to Shigatse when he paid his 
first ceremonial visit to the Court of the Tashi Lama. It was an 
interesting occasion, a8, by virtue of the decree of the Emperor of 
China, the Tashi Lama had been named high-priest of Tibet in succes- 
sion to the Dalai Lama, whose flight had led to his denunciation and 
deposition by his suzerain. The Tashi Lama was believed to be well 
disposed to the Government of India, and in the time of Warren 
Hastings a good understanding was entered into with his predecessor, 
the third Tashi Lama. Still, this was more than a century ago, and 
in view of recent events, and to secure the smooth working of the 
Treaty of Lhasa, it was important that the cordial relations that 
formerly subsisted with his predecessors should be re-established with 
the new ruler of Tibet. 

Besides Captain O’Connor and the writer, and Captain Steen, 
I.M.S., the British medical officer in charge of the garrison at Gyantse, 
the British visitors to the Court of the Tashi Lama on this occasion 
included Captain Rawling, Somerset Regiment, in command of a 
small party who were proceeding under orders from the British 
Commissioner to open the new trade mart at Gartok, in Western 
Tibet, and Major Ryder, R.E., D.S.0., in charge of a survey party. 
These last only stayed a day or two at Shigatse in order to collect 
transport and buy rough furs in preparation for their long and adven- 
turous journey from one end of Tibet to the other. 
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So far as is known we were the only Europeans who have ever 
visited the sacred city of the Tashi Lama, with the exception of 
Mr. Bogle in 1774, and Captain Turner in 1783, both envoys des- 
patched by Warren Hastings. Tashilhiimpo, the monastic city, and 
Shigatse, the lay capital of the Tashi Lama, are about sixty miles 
from Gyantse, or four days’ easy march. The road follows the fertile 
valley of the Nyang Chu (river) to within three or four miles of its 
junction with the Tsang-Po (Brama Poutra), just beyond Shigatse. 
The valley was one vast cornfield all the way to Shigatse, but except 
just round Gyantse all the corn had been cut and carried to the primi- 
tive mud threshing:floors of the numerous monasteries and farm- 
houses of this prosperous valley ; and these, with their piles of golden 
sheaves, made pleasant resting-places by the way. 

Close round Gyantse there was unhappily a good deal of standing 
corn running to seed when we returned from Lhasa—a pathetic sight, 
as it is to be feared that the poor people who should have reaped it 
have themselves fallen victims to the Great Reaper. One would 
rather believe that Mr. David Macdonald, the best Tibetan scholar 
with the mission, was rightly informed, and that when the fears 
inspired by our ubiquitous mounted infantry have subsided the 
people will return. According to his information very few Gyantse 
men were killed in the recent fighting, but a good number of Lamas 
and laymen from Lhasa. 

From Dongtse, our first halting-place, onwards it was soon apparent 
that we were to be made welcome by our distinguished host. At 
every monastery and village the inhabitants turned out with offerings, 
usually bushels of eggs and huge sacks of flour. By the Tashi Lama’s 
orders each resting-place for the night had been settled beforehand, 
and instead of camping, as we had always done hitherto, on the 
windy plain, our tents were pitched in the garden or compound of 
the chief country house of the district. Only those who have dwelt 
in tents on the Roof of the World can realise what it means to have 
shelter from the pitiless wind that seems to blow without ceasing at 
these heights. Even as early as the 12th of October, although 4 
blazing sun all day, the thermometer showed twenty-one degrees of 
frost at night in an ideally sheltered spot. Our tents were pitched 
that night in the garden of a country house belonging to a Lhasa 
official, about fifteen miles from Tashilhiimpo. It might have been 
the croquet-ground or bowling-green of a Tibetan country squire, if 
they had such things in this country. A rectangular plot of smooth- 
shaven turf, protected on all sides from the wind by a row of small 
poplars and the usual mud wall, it was just about the size of a large 
tennis-lawn. 

The chief landmarks between Gyantse and Shigatse are the pretty 
monastery at Dongtse, which is built on the crown of a rocky cliff 
about twelve miles out from Gyantse, and Penang Jong, a great 
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frowning fortress nearly as big as Gyantse Jong, which is picturesquely 
poised on a steep crag on the eastern side of the river. It was in this 
fort that just before the advance to Lhasa our mounted infantry, in 
reconnoitring, found enormous quantities of grain stored, and we 
subsequently heard that the Lhasa Government were much perturbed 
on learning that their reserves of corn had been discovered. We 
passed great flocks of cranes, and saw quantities of ducks and geese, 
and one officer shot two or three golden plover, which lay like stones. 
These cranes are huge birds, as big as an ostrich, and of a pretty 
French-grey colour, with black tips to their wings and tail. They 
are very wary, and it was impossible to get near them on foot, although 
the natives never shoot them. By riding up to them and shooting 
from our ponies’ backs we managed to bag a few, and they proved 
excellent to eat. One of our party, who did not realise what the 
menu for dinner was, remarked that he had no idea yaks made such 
good beef ! 

About twelve miles from Shigatse we went three miles out of our 
way in order to look at a very beautiful and interesting monastery— 
Shalu. This is a very old religious establishment of Nonconformist 
Lamas. It is quite unlike the great. monasteries of the Established 
Church in architecture. Instead of the golden pagodas, which adorn 
their temples, it has a roof of really beautiful and highly-glazed green 
tiles, which recalled the ‘ turquoise’ bridge at Lhasa. At the corners 
of its pagodas are finely-modelled figures of demons and dragons. 
The abbot was away, but the ‘ manager,’ or steward, entertained us 
with the usual buttered tea and greasy cakes, and then showed us 
over the monastery. In the chief temple there was a very hand- 
some bust, life size, in gold or copper gilt, of a goddess, probably 
Délma, but the features were almost classic, and it might easily have 
been a very handsome Madonna. Except the turquoise bridge at 
Lhasa, and perhaps one or two Chinese gateways there, this is the 
only building we have seen in the country with these remarkable 
and distinctive pagodas of green tiles, and it would be interesting to 
know where they came from. 

Shalu is a notable monastery for instruction in the higher mysteries 
of Buddhism and black magic. To achieve these entails so great 
a state of sanctity that it is apparently necessary to pass an uncer- 
tain number of years in solitary confinement in total darkness in a 
rock cell. Some of these wretched creatures actually submit of 
their own free will to be immured for life in caves in the rock, with 
no outlet except a trap-door barely large enough to enable the atten- 
dants to put food through. If they become sufficiently holy or 
sufficiently attenuated they may escape, it is said, by precipitating 
their bodies through this tiny aperture. Unfortunately, we did not 
see any of these recluses who live, if living it can be called, immured 
in underground cells or dungeons of the monastery. Those who 
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wish their blood curdled and their flesh made to creep should read 
Surgeon-Colonel Waddell’s account of a visit paid by him to one of 
these rock hermitages near Gyantse. 

On leaving Shalu we got our first view of the Tashi Lama’s capital. 
The beautiful monastic city of Tashilhiimpo is the principal land- 
mark for miles. It is most picturesquely situated on the slope of a 
rocky spur rising steeply from the plain. In the gloriously clear 
light of the Himalayas, while still at a distance of twelve miles or 
more, the city showed up dazzlingly white against the sombre brown 
of the hills. If our first view of Lhasa, jealously guarded from view 
by pretty groves of green trees in a land where trees are not, with only 
here and there a few glittering golden spires and cupolas, stimulated 
the imagination and recalled the enchanted city with the sleeping 
princess of fairy legend, Tashilhiimpo, much more commandingly 
placed, and, unlike the mysterious ‘forbidden city,’ quite open to 
view and unveiled, stood out in the golden sunlight suggesting a 
Buddhist Jerusalem of ivory and gold. The city faces south, and 
as we approached it from that quarter its white walls and golden 
roofs made a truly striking effect. Nearer acquaintance confirmed 
our first impression that this is a far more striking and beautiful 
city than the much talked of and written about ‘forbidden city,’ 
although perhaps no single building is quite so imposing as the Potala 
Palace, which owes much to its situation. Granting this qualifica- 
tion, the five great mausoleums of the predecessors of the present 
Panchen Lama, which are set up in line on the northern side of the 
city, are difficult to beat for grandeur and magnificence. Each of 
these might well be a cathedral. 

To the east of the city is another imposing landmark, an 
immense fort, a grey, forbidding mass of masonry perched on the 
rock, as is invariably the case in Tibet. The lay city of Shigatse is 
clustered round this fort, and we could see little or nothing of it until 
we had almost arrived ; and when we had it was even less inspiring 
than Lhasa, to which it bears a strong family likeness. About five 
miles from the city we were met by a regiment of officials, Lamas 
and laymen, who pushed on in front to prepare refreshments for us. 

These officials of the Tashi Lama’s Government made a quaint 
procession, which would have excited the envy of the Lord Mayor 
of London. The Lama’s attire does not give much scope for adorn- 
ment. Unlike the layman he does not ‘ braid his hair,’ which is cut 
short or shaved close to his head. Moreover, the ordinary Lama, as a 
general rule, wears no hat whatever, whereas the lay population 
indulge in an infinite variety of headgear. Captain O’Connor made 
a collection at Lhasa, but I fancy gave it up in despair when he had 
acquired about fifty different kinds of hats. Of the reception com- 
mittee some had flat scarlet hats made of feathers, some orange silk 
hate decorated with red buttons, similar to the hats worn by the 
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shapés (state councillors) at Lhasa, some a sort of dirty yellow tam- 
o’-shanter, and some wore a sort of conical sugar-loaf hat. Their 
clothes were by no means so striking as their hats, although some 
of the higher lay officials wore yellow silk robes; but their ponies 
and mules were ‘richly caparisoned’ with saddle-cloths of divers 
colours, saddles, bridles, headstalls, and-cruppers covered with metal 
inlaid apparently with gold, and other articles of ‘ harness,’ which, 
being designed rather for ornament than for use, I hardly know how 
to particularise. The abbots wear a golden papier-maché hat with a 
high crown, which must entail considerable discomfort in this windy 
country. That of the abbot who met us threatened to blow off 
every moment, and he had all his work cut out to hold his hat and 
himself on. The seat on horseback affected by the natives of Tibet 
closely resembles that made fashionable on the Turf in England by 
jockeys imported from America. The saddles are very hard and 
heavy, and are perched on a pile of rugs, with a gorgeous saddle- 
cloth to save their ponies’ backs ; so the appearance of the rider, with 
his knees up to his nose, perched on a pile of luggage, is more curious 
than elegant. The Tibetan seat is not conducive to correct guidance 
of the animal that is being ridden. .Their mules’ and ponies’ mouths 
are, moreover, extremely hard; so the order of the procession that 
formed up in front after meeting us and preceded us to the city left 
a good deal to be desired. The riders in the cavalcade were per- 
petually bumping into each other in the vain endeavour to keep 
their ponies straight. 

Sarat Chandra Das relates that his patron ‘the Minister,’ the 
Sinchen incarnate Lama, one of the abbots of Tashilhiimpo and 
tutor of the Tashi Lama, when journeying from Shigatse to Gyantse, 
tumbled off his pony. On the return journey in the company of the 
pundit, the latter says ‘the Minister’ ordered his page to bring him 
a basketful of earth from a spot he pointed out, and this was placed 
before him as he sat cross-legged on a rug, whereon he said some 
prayers, and offered an oblation of tsampa (native flour) and water. 
This, as Sarat was informed, was done in order to drive away an evil 
spirit, which was supposed to haunt the spot with the object of 
hurting him. These little mounds of dirt with evil-smelling oblations 
are so common that one hardly notices them; and no wonder, if 
every time a Lama tumbles off his pony he offers an oblation to 
propitiate an evil spirit with designs on his neck. 

This is a good example of the gross superstitions which are so 
hopelessly mixed up with the religion of these people. The Sinchen 
Lama was one of the most learned and enlightened monks in this 
land of Lamas. He asked Sarat to get him various mathematical 
instruments, medicines, and books on astronomy, and naively in- 
formed the pundit that he was one of five persons in the province of 
Tsang who took an interest in science, ‘as although many learned 
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men in the country, they did not care to know anything of the science 
and civilisation of other countries, but were only interested in the 
sacred literature of Tibet.’ One cannot help doubting whether they 
do, in fact, make any intelligent study of their own sacred literature. 
We saw thousands of beautifully printed and most artistically bound 
books in their monasteries and temples, but the dust lay thick on 
all of them, and it is questionable if they were ever opened. The 
universal belief in the efficacy of charms and spells is not confined to 
the uneducated peasantry, for from the Nepaulese Consul at Lhasa 
we learnt that the Dalai Lama was accustomed to perform nightly 
‘the Torki ceremony—charms to bring the British into a desirable 
frame of mind.’ This must have been about the time that the Tibetan 
levies were fiercely attacking the mission post at Gyantse. 

Some of these officials who met us near Tashilhiimpo were wear- 
ing extraordinarily handsome charm-boxes.' According to Captain 
O’Connor the people of Shigatse are supposed to be quite poor, but 
these officials of the Tashi Lama show no signs of poverty. The 
officers, whose uniform includes a flat feather hat of a brilliant scarlet, 
are particularly expensively attired. They invariably wear a charm- 
box of solid gold studded with large turquoises on the back of their 
pigtails, and a fine gold and turquoise earring terminating in a drop- 
shaped blue bead in the left ear. One, a mere boy, was wearing the 
most magnificent turquoises we have seen in this country, where 
everyone who can afford it wears turquoises. The sex of these 
officials, owing to their ladylike hats, long braided hair, and jewels of 
gold, used to puzzle the sepoys when we first reached Lhasa. 

About a mile from the city an enormous tent had been pitched, 
where we found the functionaries of the Tashi Lama’s Court waiting. 
They invited us to enter and partake of refreshments. These con- 
sisted of divers cakes, some quite good (as a rule they are so greasy 
and full of hairs as to be uneatable), dried fruits, ‘ buttered tea,’’ 
and before each of us a cup piled up with boiled rice and raisins. I 
never was able to determine what the dried fruits were. I once 
gnawed one for an hour or two without making any impression on 
it, but I fancy it must have been a petrified apricot. Unluckily we 
had no chopsticks, and were too genteel to use our fingers, which 
was a pity, for personally I looked longingly at the raisins, and cursed 
the gentility which forbade us to follow the example of ‘ little Jack 
Horner.’ We had been assigned the house of the principal noble of 
Shigatse as a residence during our stay. It is a small house, 
and is not in such a good state of repair as ‘ Lalu Palace,’ which the 

' These are hollow brooches worn by men and women in Tibet. In them are 
placed charms and spells to protect the wearer from evil spirits. 

* Tea, which is the national beverage of Tibet, is always made with butter instead 
of milk. First a corner of a brick of tea is broken off and put in the teapot, then 


a handful of salt, and last a lump of rancid butter which has been kept for months in 
a goatskin, and hot water is poured on the lot. 
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mission occupied at Lhasa, but it is a well-built, solid house, and 
the rooms, though few, are large, with the usual splendid smooth 
concrete floors which one only sees in this country. They are made 
of chalky clay mixed with small pebbles, and are polished until they 
are as smooth as glass. They set as hard as stone, and are often of 
a deep red, closely resembling marble. As in all the houses of the 
Tibetan aristocracy, the walls are beautifully painted with frescoes 
in the Chinese fashion, the ceilings are tapestried in silk and stuff, 
and the rooms are lighted by large Chinese paper windows. Most of 
these are torn, so the house is nice and airy. The usual rickety 
ladder leads from the ground-floor to the first storey, and thence to _ 
the flat roof. 

Tashilhimpo was brilliantly illuminated on the night of our 
arrival with thousands of butter-lamps.* It appears that we arrived 
on the anniversary of Purangir, the third Tashi Lama, who so hospitably 
entertained Mr. Bogle, the first envoy of Warren Hastings, in 1774. 
By an extraordinary coincidence we also arrived on the same date as 
Captain Turner, the second envoy to the Court of the Tashi Lama 
despatched by Warren Hastings. Captain Turner reached Tashil- 
hiimpo on the 13th of October, 1783, consequently upwards of a 
hundred and twenty years have elapsed since the last Englishman 
visited the Tashi Lama. Purangir was a great man, perhaps the 
greatest statesman that Tibet has produced ; so it was considered by 
the Government and people alike an omeu of marvellously good por- 
tent that we should have arrived here on the anniversary of the 
greatest and most revered ruler they have ever had. 

Next day, as we were not due to pay our respects to the Tashi Lama 
till mid-day, we did some sight-seeing in the lay town of Shigatse, 
the capital of the province of Tsang. Like Lhasa, to which ‘ distance 
lends enchantment,’ it proved rather disappointing and uninteresting 
on nearer acquaintance. The same big stone and mud built houses 
and tiny narrow streets, perhaps a little less filthy than those of 
Lhasa, but no golden pagodas to relieve the monotonous grey as at 
Lhasa. Like Lhasa, it is dominated and dwarfed by its Potala; in 
the case of Shigatse an immense stone-built fort on the same lines 
and model as the Potala, but without its magnificence. 

The inhabitants were friendly, but devoured by curiosity. Several 
* policemen’ accompanied us on our first visit to the town, but we 
dispensed with them afterwards, as being extremely ill paid, as at 
Lhasa, where the pay of a policeman is about 5s. per annum, they 
beat their unfortunate country men and women who pressed round 
to look at us with their long whips far more severely than we thought 
desirable or necessary in order to earn backsheesh. Their uniform is 
not expensive, a filthy dirty grey toga, and an equally filthy yellow 


* These are metal dishes or vessels filled with butter, with a wick in the centre. 
They provide the only artificial light in the temples and monasteries of Tibet. 
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cloth hat, while they are armed with a long whip. During the rest of 
our stay we walked about the town unarmed and without any escort, 
and met with nothing but friendly curiosity. All told, our escort 
did not exceed fifteen sepoys, which on Captain Rawling’s departure 
for Gartok was reduced to six. But we met with nothing but friend- 
liness and-good will, and judging by the cheerful sounds that pro- 
ceeded from the compound of our house every night, our sepoys 
had no cause to complain of any lack of friendliness on the part of 
the ladies of Shigatse, although it never occurred to anyone to ask 
who was ‘calling so sweetly.’ Melody is differently interpreted 
in the East, and to unsympathetic Western ears the serenades in 
our garden at Shigatse sounded more like a cat concert on the roof 
than anything else. 

In one respect Shigatse is better off than Lhasa. Its great square 
or market-place is ever so much larger than the great square at Lhasa, 
and as it lies in the shadow of the fort, the Shigatee Bazaar is really 
very picturesque. Like Lalu Palace, which the mission lived in at 
Lhasa, the house we occupied at Shigatse stands by itself in a good- 
sized compound surrounded by a high wall on the extreme southern 
side of the city. About 400 yards from our house was the house 
occupied by the Tashi Lama’s mother. Captain Steen, I.M.8., who set 
up a dispensary on the day we arrived and collected any number of 
patients, and performed a variety of more or less serious and difficult 
operations to relieve the sufferings of the natives, numbered this dis- 
tinguished lady amongst his patients before our departure. The Tashi 
Lama requested him to call on her on seeing my ear-trumpet. This 
Captain Steen did, and having borrowed my ear-trumpet was successful 
in surprising the poor lady, who until that day had never heard any- 
thing in her life. 

Captain Steen’s patients waxed more and more as his fame got 
spread abroad. His consulting-room and bedroom combined was on 
the ground floor, and as soon as it was light the halt, the maimed, and 
the blind collected in the compound, and peering into their medical 
adviser’s chamber, the two former reported the progress of his toilette 
to the latter. They must be first-rate subjects for a surgeon, being 
incredibly stolid and unemotional., They were quite content, when 
Captain Steen’s supply of anesthetics began to run short, to submit 
themselves to the knife without them. Fortunately, their sense of 
feeling is apparently by no means acute, and they betrayed a truly 
astonishing indifference to pain. On the other hand, most of them 
were touchingly grateful to their benefactor, who, like Captain Walton 
at Lhasa, did a splendid work of humanity in succouring the sick. 
Captain Walton, I.M.S., who was the medical member of the mission, 
did perhaps more than anyone to convince the inhabitants that the 
devil (the English) is not so black as he was painted by their priestly 
rulers ; and thanks to his noble work amongst the ‘ enemy,’ the mission 
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received timely warning of surprise night attacks on the handful of 
men in Gyantse post. 

The Tashi Lama had not yet moved to his palace at Tashilhiimpo for 
the winter, so we had a ride of about a mile to his summer residence, 
a pretty old monastery in a large park on the west bank of the river, 
about three-quarters of a mile east of Shigatse. The compound of 
the monastery is enclosed by a high wall, and we rode in at a big gate- 
way in this close by the great bridge over the river. This bridge, 
with the exception of that at Télung, seven miles west of Lhasa, is 
the finest we have seen in the country. It rests on ten great wedge- 
shaped stone piers, and leads to the direct road to Lhasa and the — 
Far East. A ‘drive’ of quite respectable extent along the river bank 
led to the monastery, where we turned into the courtyard under another 
big gate-house. Here we dismounted to climb the usual slippery 
ladders that give access to the upper floors of every Tibetan house, 
irrespective of size and importance. 

As we were about to enter the house Captain O’Connor heard 
that the Chinese official ‘General Ma,’ who was more than suspected 
of having instigated at Gyantse the first surprise attack on the 
mission post, and of being responsible for the murder of the 
servants and a Ghurka in the employment of Captain Parr, 
Chinese Customs Commissioner in Tibet, had turned up at the Tashi 
Lama’s Durbar. Captain O’Connor had already declined to meet 
this man, and we at once sent in word that if he was present we should 
not attend; so, greatly to the satisfaction of our Tibetan hosts, the 
Chinaman was hustled out by a back door. We then climbed two 
or three ladders and passed through several dark little rooms into 
the ‘Gompa’ (great hall) of the monastery, a good-sized room sup- 
ported by a number of pillars. At the further end of the hall there 
was a slightly raised dais, and here the Tashi Lama was seated cross- 
legged on a kind of throne. After bowing to the Grand Lama we 
took the seats assigned to us; these were for Captain O’Connor, the 
British Trade Agent, a chair on the dais on the immediate right of 
the Tashi Lama, and for the rest of our party stools below and at 
right angles to the dais. The only other person who was seated 
besides the Tashi Lama and ourselves was the Prime Minister, a fat 
and rather arrogant-looking monk, who was provided with a chair 
on the dais on the left of his master. The rest of the company present, 
which included the Tashi Lama’s brother, who bears the title of duke, 
his uncle, who is an earl, and the great officers of state, stood in a row 
opposite to us. We afterwards heard that Captain O’Connor had 
been received with unprecedented honour in being given a seat on the 
dais beside the throne of the Tashi Lama. There were a considerable 
number of red-robed Lamas scattered about in the Durbar hall. 

The Tashi Lama is an intelligent-looking young man with closely 
shaven head and a pale, beardless face. He wore the severely simple 
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dress of an ordinary monk, but his Lama’s robe was perhaps a shade 
darker maroon than that of the others, and a broad hem of embroidered 
gold braid which edges the kind of underskirt that Lamas of high 
rank usually wear just showed above his robe. His expression is 
particularly amiable, and he appears to be greatly revered and beloved 
by his subjects. It is said that his prestige and reputation as the 
embodiment of transcendent holiness are even greater in the Buddhist 
world than that of the Dalai Lama, who from all we heard at Lhasa 
was more feared than loved. 

His Holiness having expressed his pleasure at meeting the 
British officer, Captain O’Connor tactfully opened the conversation by 
reminding the Tashi Lama of the long-standing friendship between 
the Government of his Majesty the King-Emperor and the Tashi Lama. 
He added that now our differences with the Lhasa Government 
had been settled, he who had been appointed British Trade Agent 
at Gyantse had made haste to come and pay his respects to a ruler 
who had long been on terms of friendship with his Majesty’s 
Viceroy in India. As incarnate Lamas never die, the present man 
is merely a reincarnation of the third Tashi Lama, the friend of 
Bogle, who visited Tashilhiimpo more than a century ago. 

The Tashi Lama courteously replied, expressing his appreciation of 
what Captain O’Connor had said, and added that he personally had 
always been opposed to hostilities, and that now the unfortunate 
differences between his Majesty’s Government in India and the 
Lhasa Government had been settled by a solemn treaty, he trusted 
that the friendly relations which had existed between his own capital 
and province and their powerful neighbour would extend to the whole 
of his country. 

After asking our respective ages and informing us that his own 
age was only twenty-two, the Tashi Lama wound up the proceedings of 
our first formal visit by expressing regret that etiquette compelled him 
to receive us with so much state and ceremony. He said it would 
give him pleasure to make better acquaintance with us, and that at 
the next visit he hoped it would not be necessary to occupy his 
throne, and he would be able to receive us with less formality. We 
then got up and bowed to the Grand Lama and withdrew. Captain 
O’Connor, one of the few frontier officers who foresaw the late com- 
plications with Tibet, is a decided philo-Tibetan, and consequently by 
his sympathetic attitude made an excellent impression on the Grand 
Lama. 

The Durbar hall was very plainly decorated as compared with 
others that we have seen in the country. Ona shelf just behind the 
Tashi Lama’s throne were two lovely old cloisonné vases, and the 
inevitable buttered tea was served from a beautifully modelled and 
richly chased golden teapot, handsomer than any we saw at Lhasa, 
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where probably the Lamas thought the second best were quite good 
enough for us. We were offered the usual greasy cakes and petrified 
fruits, which Captain O’Connor’s Tibetan servants scooped up with 
indecent haste as their perquisite. 

At the conclusion of the Durbar of the Tashi Lama, the Prime 
Minister, who has rooms in the same monastery, invited us to visit 
him. He received us in a small room painted, as is customary in 
Tibet, in many colours, with nothing remarkable about it except 
some pictures which adorned the walls. These, which were pre- 
sumably representations of Paradise according to Oriental ideas, 
were a bit startling even for Tibet. In that country, where it is the | 
custom not only to call but to depict a spade as a spade, and where 
the morals of the people are not so carefully looked after as in our 
own virtuous land of vigilance associations, erotic pictures which 
would give the latter fits are common enough ; but we were a little 
surprised to find such startlers on the walls of the sanctum of this 
holy man, who was just explaining to Captain O’Connor that it was 
only as a favour to the Grand Lama that he, who was one of the 
abbots of Tashilhiimpo, and consequently a Lama of peculiar sanctity, 
had condescended to concern himself with carnal matters and 
undertake the office of Prime Minister to the Tashi Lama. He 
holds the same high office as the Sinchen Lama, the kind friend and 
patron of the pundit Sarat Chandra Das, by whose assistance and 
connivance the pundit was enabled to carry out his plucky project 
of visiting Lhasa in disguise. His high rank and reputation for 
learning and piety did not save the poor Sinchen Lama from the 
vengeance of the Lhasa Government when it was subsequently 
discovered that by his help a British subject had been able to visit 
Lhasa. The Sinchen Rinpoché, to give him his title, was barbarously 
put to death and his body thrown into the Ky-Chu at Lhasa. The 
execution of the Sinchen Lama did not satisfy the Lhasa Govern- 
ment’s thirst for vengeance, and his servants, besides all and sundry 
who had befriended the pundit, were savagely punished. As a rule 
their hands and feet were cut off and they were left to die. Among 
those who escaped is a Lama who is here with us now. He was formerly 
a servant of the Sinchen Lama, and has been in Captain O’Connor’s 
service for some time. He is now a personage, and as the confidential 
servant of the British Agent in Tibet gives himself great airs. Having 
waxed fat and prosperous, he has abjured his Lama’s vow of celibacy 
and has taken to himself a wife. As an abbot of Tashilhiimpo the 
body of the Sinchen Lama should rightly have been embalmed and 
interred in a chorten of the monastery. His execution, with its 
many indignities, caused the greatest grief and indignation here and 
at Dongtse, his native place, and Captain O’Connor’s success in obtain- 
ing at Lhasa the reversal of the decree under which reincarnations 
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of the Sinchen Lama were declared to have ceased has given corre- 
sponding satisfaction. 

The Prime Minister was much exercised about the indemnity 
payable under the Treaty of Lhasa, as the Lhasa Government will, 
he said, certainly make Tashilhiimpo pay one-third of the amount. 
He asked if it was advisable for the Tashi Lama, who had. always 
been averse to hostilities, to write personally to the Viceroy of India. 
Captain O’Connor, knowing that the Home Government had already 
determined to make a present to Tibet of fifty lacs of rupees at the 
expense of the Indian taxpayer, and wishing the Tashi Lama to get the 
credit of the reduction of the indemnity, warmly encouraged the idea. 

Next day, the 16th of October, we paid our first visit to the monastic 
city. Tashilhiimpo, which must be two or three miles in circum- 
ference, is built on the slope of a rocky hill, and is surrounded by a 
high wall with five gateways. It is a good-sized town of steep narrow 
streets, with lofty stone houses painted white on either side, and the 
usual chortens or shrines to departed Lamas in the centre of the larger 
streets. Some of these steep and narrow streets are astonishingly 
pretty and picturesque, with quite large trees growing apparently 
straight out of the great flagstones that pave them. Within the 
walls of the city, besides streets and ‘squares,’ is a pretty wooded 
park called the ‘ Park of Happiness.’ It was, we were informed, at 
first proposed to invite us to pitch our tents in this park, but the 
Tashi Lama subsequently decided to place the house of his brother 
at our disposal. Here, as at Lhasa, where the ‘ Duke of Lalu’ was 
our involuntary host, we were lodged in the house of the principal 
layman. But here we were welcome and honoured guests; while 
there we were not only self-invited, but were pressed at every halting- 
place by the way to return whence we came. There are any number 
of beautiful temples and great monastic houses here, including four 
large conventual colleges; but by far the grandest feature of the 
city are the five great tombs of the predecessors of the Tashi Lama. 

Tashilhiimpo means the ‘ heap of glory,’ and the city is well named, 
for these splendid monuments would justify its title if they stood 
alone. Each of them is a beautiful and imposing temple of white 
stone, of which the upper part, like the central portion of the Potala 
Palace, is painted a deep crimson. Each is adorned by a huge pagoda 
roof heavily overlaid with gold, and the grandeur of all is enhanced 
by their setting; for they are built in line, and are on a much bigger 
scale than any of the other buildings of the city with one exception. 
Practically all the other buildings are of white stone, with only a narrow 
frieze of deep red or black. The combination of crimson and gold of 
these magnificent temples makes a fine effect of colour against the 
dead white of the city. The tombs of the first and third Tashi Lamas 
are a good deal larger than the others, and are perhaps artistically 
the most beautiful. The exterior of the tomb of the fourth Grand 
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Lama is, perhaps, the most picturesque. A small courtyard planted 
with tamarisk trees makes a very pretty effect, which is enhanced 
by a steep flight of steps leading up to the shrine and the courtyard 
in which it stands. In the centre of the city are the palace of the 
Tashi Lama and the great hall where the monks of Tashilhiimpo, to 
the number of 5,000, assemble for their devotions. Both are fine 
buildings ornamented with a number of small golden pagodas. The 
roof of the great hall is supported by a hundred pillars, and adjoining 
it is the great courtyard where the religious dances of the Lamas 
take place ; but we were not lucky enough to see any. The pundit 
Sarat Chandra Das has well described the great Black Hat dance 
which he saw on New Year’s Day when he was here. Unluckily we 
had at our disposal nothing like the time he had for sightseeing. 
Most of the few hours we had we spent in examining the monuments 
of the Tashi Lama’s predecessors. 

The embalmed body of each Grand Lama reposes in an enormous 
metal urn or coffin within his marble-lined temple. These urns are 
overlaid with gold and inlaid with precious stones, and are ornamented 
with really beautiful repoussé work. Into the smooth floor, which 
resembles marble, of each temple are let, besides pebbles and bits of 
coloured glass, very large turquoises and other precious stones. In 
each temple is a life-sized bust of copper, heavily gilt, of the dead 
Lama, and some smaller ones. The smaller busts are probably of 
gold. All the large busts are hung round with festoons of pearls and 
other jewels. In every temple, besides numbers of small butter-lamps 
of gold and silver, there is a monster metal butter-lamp ornamented 
with plaques of gold and silver. The Tibetan metalwork in these 
mausoleums is very bold and original, and many of the miniature 
temples and chortens in gold and copper gilt, which adorn the shrines 
of these holy men, are really works of art. We saw some very fine 
pieces of old china, including two large sang de beuf vases and some 
pieces of old Cloisonné, on the altars of the shrines. The tombs are 
guarded by great silver dragons. 

As in all Tibetan temples, the light was very defective, so it was 
difficult to see what the frescoes on the walls of the mausoleums were 
like ; but so far as one could see there was nothing remarkable about 
them, although there were some good tapestries in the temples, and 
some of the sacred carpets are very handsome, but the feature of the 
interior of the mausoleums is the metal-work. In each mausoleum is 
a large tapestry carpet with a portrait of the Grand Lama embroidered 
in silk on it. That of the third Tashi Lama is a fine piece of work, 
and must be quite ten yards long. 

On the altar of the shrine of the first Tashi Lama is a most beautiful 
gold cup. We should call it a cup, but it is, in fact, a butter-lamp. 
Like many of their butter-lamps, it is in the shape of a wineglass 
with a slender stem and a quantity of embossed work about the bowl 
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and the base. One sometimes sees the bowl of these cups decorated 
with several rows of miniature skulls in relief work. This one has 
two rows of tiny golden skulls round the base instead of the ordinary 
beading. It is a great pity that these people will spoil the effect of 
their finest temples, and the golden idols and objects of art that adorn 
them. They have a mania for swathing their idols in dirty rags with 
prayers printed on them. 

Although there is perhaps more gold plate, chiefly golden butter- 
lamps, in the ‘holy of holies’ in the Jo-Khang (the cathedral) at 
Lhasa, these temples of the Tashi Lamas are really more beautiful and 
picturesque than anything we saw at Lhasa with the exception of the 
Potala Palace, and there was nothing in the Potala to compare 
with the contents of the tombs of the first and third Tashi Lamas. 
Amongst all the wealth of precious metals and jewels were a few 
nicely sparkling coloured glass globes which should probably have 
been labelled ‘Made in Germany.’ Decorations such as these are, 
however, common enough as ornaments of the tombs and shrines 
of the dead of many creeds. We saw some at Lhasa, and one only 
wonders how they got to Tibet. 

At the extreme north-eastern corner is the one blot on the symmetry 
of this beautiful city. It is a huge and hideous wall or screen of 
rubble stone, nine storeys high. On it on festival days are hung 
immense tapestry carpets with representations of the chief Buddhist 
deities worked in silk. These sacred picture carpets are gazed upon 
by crowds of devout pilgrims from all parts of the Buddhist world as 
well as by the entire population of Shigatse. The interior of this 
hideous building is used as a larder by the monks of Tashilhiimpo, 
and in it are stored any number of dried carcasses of yaks, sheep, and 
goats. Judging by the size of their larder, the Lamas have no notion 
of mortifying the flesh by fasting. Possibly they find the number and 
inordinate length of the prayers they are compelled to repeat suffi- 
ciently exhausting without any further discipline, but they have not 
the appearance of ascetics. 

Next day we went over Shigatse Jong, which was really waste of 
time, except for the fine bifd’s-eye view one got of the city from the 
top. Like all Tibetan forts, it is built on a rock two or three hundred 
feet above the plain, so we had a stiff climb. Fortunately the road 
up to it winds, so we were able to ride the greater part of the way, 
but after that we had to ascend endless rough stone steps and 
innumerable rickety ladders. Like everything that does not appertain 
to their religion, the vast ramshackle fortress was shamefully dirty and 
neglected and crumbling to ruin. There were no soldiers to be seen 
and no weapons beyond a few bundles of broken and -rusty swords. 
The garrison, we were informed, were ‘all away on leave’! In this 
strange country every fortress—and there are a good many in Tibet— 
is jointly commanded by a priest and a layman. Both are styled 
* Jong-pens,’ and the latter is by way of being a soldier with the rank 
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of general. This curious division of authority must, one would think, 
lead to divided counsels and differences of opinion as to the relative 
value and expediency of praying or fighting. At Shigatse Jong prayer 
seems to have gained the upper hand, as, if weapons were scarce and 
soldiers scarcer, there were stacks of religious books and quantities 
of idols, and every other room in the great building appeared to be a 
place of worship. We particularly asked the Jong-pens to show us 
the dungeons. These contained no prisoners, but were adorned with 
a quantity of crumbling skeletons which were, the Jong-pens informed 
us, all that remained of a number of sheep ‘ placed there when the 
fort was built to feed the garrison in time of war’ ! 

There is a Chinese resident here, and, as at Lhasa, a small colony 
of Chinese, who are very tenacious about keeping up the fiction of 
Chinese suzerainty. There are also a small number of Mahomedan 
and Nepaulese traders living in Shigatse. Unlike Lhasa, where there 
are a goodly number of shops of all sorts, there do not appear to be 
more than half a dozen shops in this town, and these sell little besides 
cloth, and are uncommonly difficult to find. All the trade of the place 
is done in the open bazaar, which is of considerable size, and one 
day, when it happened to rain all day, there was no bazaar and pre- 
sumably trade languished. Lamas and laymen brought a good many 
articles to our house, including teapots, cloth, turquoises, and Tibetan 
jewellery, and the prices asked were nothing like so high as at Lhasa. 

The ladies of Shigatse are no better favoured than those at Lhasa, 
but we actually saw a pretty girl in one of the few shops of the town. 
Pretty girls are so scarce in Tibet that one wonders where the eccentric 
Manning found the comely Tibetan ladies ‘whose pulses he took 
pleasure in feeling.’ Possibly our standard of beauty in the twentieth 
century is higher, or we are not so susceptible. 

The-ten days we had arranged to spend at Shigatse passed all 
too quickly, and Captain O’Connor had a busy time between constant 
visits to the Tashi Lama and paying and receiving visits from the 
chief officers of the Grand Lama’s Government, the Chinese Resident, 
the Nepaulese Consul, and many others. These diplomatic courtesies 
entailed a regular orgie of buttered tea, and the unfortunate Trade 
Agent of Great Britain in Tibet became paler and paler. Personally 
I never could conquer my aversion to buttered tea, and having 
a stubborn nose, was never able to appreciate the bouquet of tea 
flavoured with rancid butter. 

As some return for all the hospitality shown tous, we took 
advantage of the fact that the aristocracy of Shigatse were accustomed 
to hold their annual archery meeting in the garden of the house we 
occupied, to give a‘ party.’ We got in a Tibetan cook, and after the 
archery competition had been decided, we regaled our guests, who 
included the Tashi Lama’s brother and uncle, the two Jong-pens or 
Lieutenant-Governors, and several other high officers of State, with 
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mutton broth, buttered tea, sweet biscuits, and champagne. Of the 
last we luckily had three bottles left of a few dozen which Lord Curzon 
had kindly sent to the mission at Gyantse. As no one knew who had 
won the competition, and as the Government of India had thought- 
fully provided the Tibet Mission with a quantity of Brummagem 
paste jewellery to give away as presents, we decided to avoid invidious 
distinctions by giving a prize to each competitor; and as none of 
them had ever received a prize before, our guests were not disposed 
to be critical, and accepted their prizes with the utmost satisfaction. 

The next day we were received by the Tashi Lama at a farewell 
Durbar with unprecedented honour. All our Tibetan servants and 
followers received the blessing of the Grand Lama, which is usually 
bestowed only on personages of high rank, and at the conclusion of 
the Durbar he invited us to come and take leave of him privately. 

He received us in a pretty little pavilion in the park of his summer 
palace. This pavilion is built of wood, and consists of only two 
small rooms with an open verandah, in which there were a few flowers 
in pots and some birds in cages, a most uncommon sight in this 
country. The pavilion stands on a toy island surrounded by a. 
miniature moat, and the interior was beautifully painted and deco- 
rated, recalling a highly finished Chinese lacquer cabinet. Hunting 
scenes with pictures of elephants, tigers, and deer most artistically 
painted adorn the walls, and a few fine Chinese and Tibetan objects 
of art were scattered about. Amongst these last the Tashi Lama 
pointed out with pride a magnificent model in gold of a Buddhist 
temple, which must have taken years to make and have cost a large 
sum of money. It was, he said, made and presented to his immediate 
predecessor by some devout Mongolian Buddhist, who made the 
long journey on foot from Mongolia to Tashilhiimpo to present it. 

The Tashi Lama received us quite alone, and talked at length and 
quite openly of his earnest desire to live on terms of friendship with 
his powerful neighbour. Captain O’Connor happening to mention that 
a near relation of mine occupies a post at the Court of his Majesty, the 
Tashi Lama begged me to take an early opportunity of informing the 
King-Emperor of the kindness and cordiality with which we had been 
received, and of his wish to do everything in his power to encourage 
trade and friendly intercourse between his Majesty’s Indian Empire 
and Tibet. 

The amazing fact that the Tashi Lama, the most revered re- 
incarnation on earth, and perhaps the most holy and most exclusive 
personality of the Buddhist world, is at the time of writing the guest 
of his Majesty in India, and that a close and cordial understanding 
now exists between the Government of India and the new ruler of 
Tibet, is a striking evidence of the success of the Mission to Tibet. 


C. Vernon Maeniac 
(Late Private Secretary to the British Commissioner in Tibet). 





THE DEANS’ MEMORIAL AND THE 
ATHANASIAN CREED 


In August last I wrote to the Times giving my reasons for withholding 
my signature to the above memorial. These were criticised in the 
November number of this Review by the Dean of Windsor, by whom 
the memorial had been drawn up and sent to the Archbishops. The 
part that he had taken in it not unnaturally induced him to try to 
show that my arguments had not weakened his cause. 

It was suggested to me shortly after his article had been circulated 
that of course it would be answered, if only from the obvious mis- 
interpretation of a great deal that I had said, but inasmuch as my 
letter, written without consultation with any one, was only intended 
to give my personal reasons for dissenting from my brethren, and 
as my critic was a much-valued friend, I preferred to exercise a self- 
denying ordinance and let judgment go by default. When, however, 
I realised that the article took it for granted that I had written not 
for myself alone, but in a representative capacity, I felt that I could 
no longer keep silence. To obviate my objection to replying it was 
further suggested that it could easily be done by a third person ; 
but to this also I demurred, on the ground that in case misinter- 
pretation had arisen from want of clearness on my part I was the 
proper person to rectify the error ; and further, I was afraid that an 
unfriendly critic might take a less charitable view of the Dean’s 
misunderstandings and review the case in a manner that neither of us 
would like. This, I hope, will make it quite clear that what follows 
is only a perfectly good-humoured and friendly criticism of mis- 
interpretations, which, though of course absolutely unintentional, 
nevertheless call for correction. 

Some misunderstanding, at all events in the minds of the public, 
would have been avoided if my letter had been answered where it 
appeared, viz. in the Times. It would then have come before those 
who had read it im.eztenso, or who would probably have it within 
reach ; but to publish the criticisms of it in the pages of a monthly 
Review, where it was only possible to quote extracts, was necessarily 
to place it at a considerable disadvantage. However, I will endeavour 
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under the circumstances to afford sufficient materials for the public 
to decide whether my arguments as I intended them, and this is 
all that I care about, are as weak and unworthy of consideration as 
the Dean considers them or not. 

The article almost begins with a misconception, which I am anxious 
to remove at once, by assigning to me and those whom he supposes 
that I represent an attitude which I have never taken up. The Dean 
writes: ‘The attitude taken is that of non possumus .. . let the 
matter alone : let it drift. In spite of the distress of so many, in spite 
of the strongly expressed opinions of many learned divines of un- 
questioned orthodoxy, still let us shut our eyes and refuse to see the 
stumbling block in the way.’ So far from being animated by any 
such intentions I had opened my letter by saying that ‘ few grievances 
enlist my sympathy more than that which is felt when a man finds 
himself unavoidably forced to do or say something which seems to 
him to violate the law of love and charity’; and I concluded it by 
expressing a ‘ hope that in His own good time the Holy Spirit would 
put into the mind of the Church a solution of the difficulty, which will 
effect the purpose without injustice to one side or the other.’ This 
is hardly the language of such a deliberate obstructionist as my 
critic describes. 

Let me turn now to the arguments in my letter: the first, that 
‘the present is an inopportune time for making a change ’ was brushed 
aside with very little ceremony. I wrote, ‘ just now there is a wide- 
spread unsettlement of faith, and there is a fear that any relaxation 
of the legal obligation to recite the Creed may be interpreted by 
wavering spirits at least as encouraging the idea that the Anglican 
Church is loosening its hold on the Catholic Faith.’ To this he replied : 
‘ we are very familiar with this argument, if argument it can be called. 
The truth is that when men have come to the conclusion no change 
ought ever to be made... the time is in their view “ singularly 
inopportune.” The argument of inopportuneness can accordingly 
have very little weight, and may at once be dismissed from considera- 
tion.’ It is a little hard to regard me as one of those who thought 
‘no change ought ever to be made” when I had expressed the hope 
that a solution might one day be found. 

But a far more important point which I should have thought 
would have led him to treat this argument less lightly is the fact that 
it had been very strenuously urged by some of the highest of our 
spiritual rulers and guides, and, to judge by their language, with a 
full consciousness of their responsibility in pressing it. 

When the Upper House of Convocation assembled to debate the 
question in May 1904, the Bishop of Salisbury proposed an amendment 
toa resolution of the Bishop of Worcester in the following terms: ‘ That 
the present is not an opportune time for the consideration of matters 
involving the revision of the text or rubrics of the Prayer-book, 
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especially when such revision would touch the profession of faith’ ; 
and in support of it he urged that ‘this was a time of unrest and 
disquiet,’ and that this ‘fact created an atmosphere of which their 
lordships were bound to take account.’ 

The Bishop of Oxford, the Dean of Windsor’s own Diocesan, said 
that though the proposal for deferring the question seemed to lay 
them open to the charge of timidity, ‘ still he could not help feeling, 
and he had felt it with growing strength, that they might be incurring 
a very serious disaster, if they were now to carry any such measure as 
was proposed.’ He followed it up by a most earnest appeal to pause, 
on the ground that claims had been set up to treat absolutely essential 
beliefs as open questions, and that ‘they had spread wide alarm and 
unsettlement through the Church of England.’ He said, moreover, 
that ‘ people were looking, naturally and pathetically looking, to the 
bishops to help them now; and he could not help feeling that in 
regard to them this was as inopportune a time almost as could be 
taken for the change.’ ‘Their suffering did seem to him to claim 
as a right the most thoughtful and gentle consideration, “Let us 
choose another time to do it.” ’ 

This is a full and very forcible expression of what was in my mind 
when I put this argument of ‘ inopportuneness ’ prominently forward. 

The Bishop of London said that ‘ he could not be a party to having 
this question raised at the present time,’ and six other bishops voted 
on the same side. These are weighty judgments in favour of my 
contention, and delivered, it will be observed, not in casual conversa- 
tion, but in solemn conclave, and they are recorded in the Chronicle 
of Convocation for the guidance of those members who care to know 
what their spiritual rulers think on such a crucial question. When, 
therefore, the Dean of Windsor takes them into consideration he will, 
I am sure, feel that my first argument deserved different treatment 
from that which he gave to it. 

My second reason for dissenting was based on the fact ‘that the 
Rubric enjoining the recitation is part of an Act of Parliament and 
can only be altered by another Act ;’ and I pressed the fears of many 
of our most loyal Churchmen, backed by the conviction of those who 
know the temper of the House of Commons, that any Bill to modify 
the use of the Creed would almost certainly be amended to abolish 
it altogether. This, I felt, would be such an Erastian procedure as to 
lead to an agitation for a severance of Church and State ; and I added 
that the expected change of Government might make it possible ; at 
all events the risk would be too serious to take. 

The likelihood of such a result is, however, only a matter of opinion, 
and the Dean was not afraid to face the risk. Indeed, he proceeded 
to show himself as sanguine as I am fearful; but I doubt if our ex- 
perience of the treatment of ecclesiastical measures before the House 
of Commons during the last few years lends much support to his 
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confident prediction. ‘The chances,’ he said, ‘are surely greater 
that, whatever the Church, speaking through her Convocation, asks 
for in the matter of this rubric, Parliament would be willing to grant.’ 
As the issue can only be conjectural we need not dwell upon it further. 

His reply, however, to my assertion that the rubric could only be 
altered by an Act of Parliament requires to be more fully considered. 
He wrote : ‘ But it must be pointed out that it is not in accordance 
with facts. Technically, no doubt, the Dean is right. Practically he 
is wrong. Is it not the case that more than one rubric has already 
been altered without any Act of Parliament at all? There is, for 
instance, a rubric enjoining what is called the Long Exhortation in 
the Service for Holy Communion. That rubric has been practically 
“ altered,” in the sense that it has ceased to be observed ; and Parlia- 
ment has had nothing to do with it.’ It is far from correct to say 
that it has ceased to be observed, for there are many churches, where 
Communion is still rare, in which it is still read. But when I spoke 
of ‘ altering the rubric,’ as the context shows, I meant exactly what 
the words implied—not altering something else literally or practically. 
The clergy may alter their own views as to whether the observation 
of a particular direction is important or binding on their conscience, 
but so long as it is left in the Prayer-book litera scripta manet ; and it 
will remain, unaltered and the same, till the authority which placed 
it there and ‘ sealed ’ it shall break the seal and take it away. Any 
diocesan bishop, if he thought fit, could order an incumbent to read 
the Long Exhortation; and to decline to obey would render him 
amenable to episcopal censure. 

If such a ‘ practical alteration,’ as the Dean maintains has been 
made in this rubric, were what the memorialists pleaded for, it was 
idle to ask for the interposition of the Archbishops. Not a few of the 
clergy have on their own responsibility done with the rubric for this 
as a larger number have done with the other, and it is therefore, by 
his own argument, already ‘ altered’; but he wants something quite 
different ; and this object I asserted could not be attained except by 
Parliament. His illustration was an unfortunate one, because to alter 
by one process cannot mean to ignore or neglect by another. 

My third reason was based on the proposals made in the Upper 
House of Convocation that the bishops should, by virtue of the jus 
liturgicum, exercise a dispensing power to recite the Creed or not. 
If this were done I argued that in the absence of unanimity, of which 
their debates exhibited little prospect, one diocese would be relieved, 
another not, and in any case ‘in individual parishes discord would 
be rife.’ I maintained further that the dispensing power did not 
extend to interference with an ancient and catholic Creed, but I was 
unable, from the exigency of space, to support the position by the 
evidence of writers of authority. If I had written more fully I might, 
perhaps, have prevented the serious misreading by the Dean of my 
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last reason. But before turning to this let me traverse his state- 
ment : ‘Inasmuch as the address of his brother deans to the Arch- 
bishops did not even allude to, much less endorse, the suggestion 
(i.e., for the exercise of the jus liturgicum), it is difficult to see how 
the Dean of Lichfield found in such a suggestion any reason for holding 
aloof from his brethren.’ 

I read in the opening lines of the memorial, ‘ we desire to express 
our respectful appreciation of the efforts made by the spiritual rulers 
of the Church towards solving the problem,’ &c. I had reason to 
believe from reports that one’such ‘ effort’ was to be by the exercise 
of dispensation, and I have turned to the only place I know of where 
their ‘ efforts’ are recorded—viz., the Chronicle of Convocation ; and 
I find that the July session was opened by the Bishop of Salisbury 
in the following words: ‘ Your Lordships will remember that at the 
last group of sessions we passed a Resolution which is before us to-day 
. . . that “ each diocesan bishop should be authorised on application 
from an incumbent, with sufficient reason shown, to dispense with 
the Quicunque vult either on all or on some of the days when the 
rubric orders its recitation.” ’ His lordship gave his opinion 


very decidedly that the meaning of the Resolution was ‘that the 
Bishops were to take upon themselves to give authority for the 
alteration of the rubric,’ and he said that he could not support it. 


Nevertheless it was carried by fourteen to six votes. It was 
interpreted largely in the Bishop of Salisbury’s sense outside Con- 
vocation, and eagerly seized on by clergy who were anxious for 
relief, for several of the bishops testified, in the course of the debate, 
to their having received requests for dispensation on the strength of 
it. Yet further, when the Lower House was asked ‘to express their 
appreciation of the manner in which their Lordships were endeavour- 
ing to deal with this serious question,’ several speakers, one of them 
giving historical evidence at length, disputed the claim of the 
bishops to exercise the dispensing power in connection with a Creed. 

In the light of this information I claim to have been fully 
justified in assuming that what had occupied a very important 
place in the debates of the bishops was at least one of the ‘efforts’ 
which the memorialists ‘alluded to.’ No other, at all events, 
had led to such immediate ‘ appreciation ’ from those who were seek- 
ing for relief through their deliberations. I think then with this con- 
firmation that I had reason on the ground alleged for holding aloof. 

I pass now to the Dean’s criticisms of nfy fourth reason, which 
he did not see was based upon my dread of the consequences if this 
one of the efforts which the bishops had made, viz. to exercise a dis- 
pensing power which I in common with many experts thought to be 
ultra vires, should be put into practice. 

I had written ‘There is yet one more objection’ which is not 
without weight. Those clergy who have been practising what are 
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called ‘ ritualistic illegalities’ would be far less likely to accept the 
godly admonitions of their bishops if they had disregarded their 
feelings in matters which to them are of vital importance. The 
present confusion would be worse confounded.’ 

My previous argument showed that interference with the recitation 
of an ancient and catholic Creed would be to exercise unauthorised 
power, and would greatly distress the feelings of some, because the 
confession uf faith was to them of vital importance; and I feared 
the possibility of their losing respect for the counsel of their spiritual 
fathers in non-essential matters. But the Dean ignores my previous 
contention and the sequence of argument, and makes as though I had 
written something quite different. Thisis his comment : ‘ It is neces- 

.Sary to take in the full meaning of this statement. It says in effect 
that if a burning question, which enlists on both sides of it a vast 
amount of the orthodoxy and piety of the Church, should eventually 
be decided by authority (the italics are mine) in a way contrary to 
the ideas and wishes of certain clergy, then it is likely that these clergy 
will hesitate to accept the godly admonitions of their bishops, and so 
forget the solemn vow and promise made at their ordination.’ He 
goes on to quote the vow they had taken, that they would gladly 
submit to the godly judgments of their ordinary. But he ignored a 
preceding vow, that they would minister according to the bidding of 
‘this Church and Realm.’ If, therefore, the bishops should advise 
anything in direct contradiction of this promise it could not be covered 
by anything that came after. It would be an illegal counsel, which 
had no claim on their acceptance. 

Let me illustrate this from the question at issue. The rubric 
ordering the recitation of the Athanasian Creed on certain fixed days 
was made by the Convocation of ‘the Church,’ and subsequently 
sealed by ‘the Realm,’ and embodied in an Act of Parliament. 
Now one of the vows taken by a bishop at his consecration is that 
he will correct and punish those who should disobey him ‘ according 
to such authority as to you shall be committed by the ordinance of 
this Realm.’ The State has certainly nowhere empowered him to 
counteract the express directions for the recitation of the Creed ; 
and if he should claim to do it, a recalcitrant priest, as I suggested, 
knowing that it was ultra vires, might be disposed to set less value 
on his other and less important counsels. The fact is the Dean of 
Windsor is betrayed into language of rather severe remonstrance from 
an entire misapprehenSion. He assumed, and that without justifica- 
tion, that I approved of disobedience to orders given ‘ by authority,’ 
and not to those given ‘ in face of authority,’ of which alone I had been 
thinking and speaking. 

One word more to vindicate myself, not only for my own sake, but 
to avoid misunderstanding by others. The Dean speaks of my last 
argument as ‘ of the nature of a threat’; and I am afraid he meant 
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a threat on my part. It could hardly be intended of the clergy, the 
violation of whose convictions I said might lead them to disregard 
episcopal advice, for he says, ‘ this is to express a very poor opinion of 
those clergy, for which they will hardly be grateful. For myself I 
entertain a far higher opinion of the honesty and loyalty of the ritual- 
istic clergy as a body.’ The ‘threat,’ then, which he afterwards 
speaks of as ‘ thinly veiled,’ must be mine; and the Dean’s language 
leaves the impression on the reader’s mind that I, to say the least, 
should sympathise with insubordination to authority. I should like 
to appeal in self-justification for my maintenance of episcopal autho- 
rity to several hundreds of the clergy who have been trained for the 
ministry at Ely Theological College, of which I was the first head. 

In conjunction with the founder, the revered Bishop Woodford, 
I drew up thirty years ago the principles upon which the students 
should be trained, and they have not been altered, save by way of 
development, by my more worthy successors. Among those principles 
implicit obedience to“all lawful commands’of their Diocesan, 1.e. ‘ the 
godly admonitions ’ in the Ordination vow, has always been inculcated 
as of paramount obligation. 

I hope that this expansion of the arguments of my letter to the 
Times will have strengthened my position in standing aloof from the 
memorialists, and also have satisfied my brother dean that in some 
instances at least he has quite misunderstood me. 


H. Mortimer LucKkocx. 
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THE READING OF THE MODERN GIRL 


A sHorT time ago, in a London High School, a composition was set 
to girls of fifteen and sixteen on ‘ Your Favourite Novel’ ; the majority 
chose simple, inoffensive tales by second-rate authors and authoresses 
(especially the latter), while a few described novels which were at 
the particular moment extremely popular at the circulating libraries, 
but hardly suitable to juvenile tastes. One descanted at length 
upon a lurid and sensational romance by an authoress whose books 
are sold by the tens of thousands, and the corrector wrote underneath 
the essay, ‘ Not suitable,’ whereupon the father of the pupil, feeling, 
no doubt, that his literary taste was impugned, queried ‘ Why on 
earth not?’ The parent’s remark explains to a very large extent 
the reason why many of our girls are reading to-day books of an 
inferior nature, and are in many cases neglecting the standard novels 
which, if not read in youth, are so seldom read later in life. 

In a correspondence that was carried on a little while ago, on 
the subject of girls’ reading, it was suggested that new series of books, 
especially written for girls, were needed, and that the modern girl 
suffered from lack of suitable material on which to feed her mental 
hunger. The suggestion seems almost farcical considering our stock 
of noble English novels and stories, a large number of which are 
quite suitable for girls on the threshold of womanhood; but it 
was made in all seriousness by a writer who really believed that there 
was not enough good literature to go round! Far, indeed, from this 
being the fact, the good literature on the contrary is being pushed 
on one side by the enormous mass of written stuff that is yearly 
issued by the press of an inferior and second-rate quality, upon which 
our girls feed greedily, with the very natural result that they cannot 
digest food of a superior nature. Habit and custom lay such a terribly 
heavy hand upon us all and so enthrall our minds that it is impossible 
to escape the bonds of our youth, and the ‘child is father of the man,’ 
in literature as in life. 

What does the modern girl actually read? I have lately tried 
to discover the answer to this question by interrogating some two 
hundred girls, between fifteen and eighteen years of age, who attend 
secondary schools in different parts of England. Their answers 
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have been interesting, and, to me, most instructive; they may be 
regarded as genuine expressions of opinion, for the papers sent in 
were accompanied by no names, and the girls were told that their 
own teachers would not read the lists. 

The following questions were asked : 


(1) Which are your favourite novels ? 
(2) Which of Scott’s novels have you read ? 
(8) Which of Thackeray's novels have you read ? 
(4) Which of Dickens’s novels have you read ? 
(5) Which of Jane Austen's novels have you read ? 
(6) Which of Mrs. Gaskell’s novels have you read ? 
(7) Do you like C. Yonge’s stories ? 
(8) Do you like Miss Muloch’s stories ? 
(9) Do you like Miss Thackeray’s stories ? 

(10) Do you read magazines? If so, which ? 

(11) Which are your favourite poets ? 

(12) Name six poems you are very fond of. 


A careful examination of the 200 papers revealed some striking 
and, to the writer of this article at any rate, some surprising facts. 
There was little difference of opinion about the favourite novels: 
the majority voted for Edna Lyall,-the favourites being Donovan and 
We Two ; next came Merriman’s novels, and close to these the Prisoner 
of Zenda. Miss Corelli scored a good number of votes, as did L. T. 
Meade and E. E. Green. A few of the elder girls, not more than 
3 per cent., named David Copperfield. With the exception of Dickens, 
no standard novelist found a place among the favourite books, though 
most of the girls, in answering questions 2 and 4, showed that they 
had read a considerable number of Dickens’s and Scott’s novels. It 
seems to be clear, therefore, that these two novelists, although still 
read by the younger generation, are no longer loved with that absorb- 
ing passion which so often took possession of their parents and grand- 
parents. Thackeray and Jane Austen were only known to a select 
few who, in several instances, added the gratuitous but informing 
statement, ‘I find I cannot read J. Austen, she is so dull.’ Mrs. 
Gaskell’s delightful stories, so suitable for girlhood, are apparently 
unread by the modern girl, for not a single book of hers is mentioned 
in the 200 lists, with the exception of Cranford, which appears six 
times. The novels of C. Yonge and Miss Muloch where they are not 
actively disliked are evidently regarded as suitable for the juniors, 
for on several papers the answers to questions 7 and 8 were in the 
form of, ‘I do not like these writers,’ ‘Not much,’ ‘ Fairly well,’ 
* No, not at all,’ or ‘I used to like them when I was young,’ ‘I liked 
them rather when I was twelve or thirteen,’ and so on. The name 
of Miss Thackeray was unknown to all, yet there is perhaps no more 
beautiful and pathetic ‘narrative in our language than The Story of 
Elizabeth, which to know and love is certainly a step towards a liberal 
education. 
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The answers to question 10 show that the habit of desultory, 
miscellaneous reading has, alas! taken firm root in our midst, and 
flourishes exceedingly among those who are likely to be most harmed 
by it. ‘I read nearly all the well-known magazines,’ writes one young 
lady of eighteen (proudly, one imagines), and she goes on to give a 
long list beginning with The Nineteenth Century and ending with 
Home Chat, a list that shows at any rate a catholicity of taste that 
should not, perhaps, be condemned. Here is the magazine reading 
of another maiden : The Strand, The World and Hig Wife, The Smart 
Set, Harmsworth, The Captain. It is not surprising to learn that this 
young lady had read no Scott, no Jane Austen, no Miss Yonge, n8 Miss 
Muloch, no Thackeray, and could only recall one favourite novel of 
a most infantile description! How could she, indeed, find time to 
read anything beyond her five magazines per month? Were these 
two answers exceptions, it would not be worth quoting them, but 
they are largely typical of the rest of the papers; over a hundred 
papers named three magazines as read regularly, while between 
fifty and sixty girls write down the names of five periodicals. Most 
of the magazines mentioned were unobjectionable except in so far 
as they were of the Tit Bit order of writing, and so likely to destroy 
all taste for serious and continuous reading. 

Concerning poets and poetry there was almost absolute unanimity. 
Tennyson was the favourite, and of his poems the Idylls of the King 
took the first place. Longfellow’s Evangeline and Hiawatha were 
much beloved, while Browning’s shorter poems, The Pied Piper, 
Saul, and one or two others were appreciated in one school, a fact 
that showed that this poet was being studied in class, I think. Scott 
had a fair number of admirers: Sohrab and Rustum was named by 
several, but there was little variety in the lists, which indicated a 
very narrow range of poetry among the elder girls in our schools. 

Two papers are given below in eztenso; it would not be fair to 
say they represent fhe vast majority of those sent in, but many of 
them contain very little more information. The answers are. given 
in the order of the questions on page 279. 

Paper No. 1. Age 16. 

(1) I have read only ‘ Westward Ho!’ 

(2) I have read part of ‘ Ivanhoe.’ 

(3) I have not read any (Thackeray). 

(4) I have not read any (Dickens). 

(5) I have not ready any (J. Austen). 

(6) I have never read any (Mrs. Gaskell). 

(7) I do not know them (C. Yonge). 

(8) I do not know them (Miss Muloch). 

(9) I have not heard of her (Miss Thackeray). 

(10) Sometimes. 

(11) Tennyson. 

12) ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ ‘ Horatius,’ ‘ Ancient 
Mariner.’ 
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Paper No. 2. Age 15. 
(1) I have not read any. 
(2) Not any. 

(8) Not any. 

(4) Not any. 

(5) Not any. 

(6) —— 

(7) I do not know them. 

(8) I do not know them. 

(9) I have not heard of her. 
(10) Yes, as many as I can. 
(11) Longfellow. 


(12) I’ve heard of ‘The Reaper and the Flowers,’ ‘ Psalm of Life,’ ‘ Village 
Blacksmith.’ 


It is curious to compare the taste of the modern girl with that 
of the girl of twenty years ago; fashion in reading has changed as 
greatly as fashion in dress, and it must be confessed for the worse. 
Those of us who were at school a couple of decades ago were revelling 
in our Dickens and our Scott in a manner that strikes our pupils of 
to-day as curious and odd. ‘I find Scott so awfully dull,’ said a 
schoolgirl to me the other day ; ‘ I will read him if you really want me 
to, but I can’t honestly say I like any I have read.’ Mrs. Oliphant’s 
stories, the heroines of which we followed from one volume to another, 
with their homely charm and real insight into human life, seem to 
have passed into the limbo of forgotten things ; it would be useless 
to attempt to resuscitate them at the present moment, although 
many of us think they are eminently suitable reading for the girl of 
to-day who will be the mother of to-morrow. Such books are too 
uneventful, too seriously written, too earnest for the generation that 
feeds on scraps and snippets. Charles Kingsley, the most popular 
novelist of the ’70’s and °80’s probably, whose muscular Christian 
heroes appealed to boys and girls alike, whose Westward Ho / would 
have been voted one of the very finest of modern novels by a plébiscite 
of twenty years ago, is neglected, while Mrs. Ewing, a writer of real 
genius, is scarcely more than a name. We who read The Story of a 
Short Life, Jackanapes, A Flat Iron for a Farthing, when we were in 
our teens, and to whom the memory of these touching and beautiful 
books remains a precious possession for ever, regret that our successors 
should be shut out from such a great inheritance. 

An authoress dearly loved in our youth appears but twice in the 
list. Louisa Alcott, a few years ago, numbered a very large circle of 
readers on both sides of the Atlantic, and thousands of girls felt they 
knew Little Women, Good Wives and The Old-Fashioned Girl as they 
knew their sisters and friends. It is a pity her books, like many 
others, have disappeared ; her heroines were real girls, and their 
outlook upon life was wholesome and cheering. They were just the 
books to give girls of sixteen and seventeen who were rightly and 
naturally outgrowing the more childish volumes. Miss Alcott’s 
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books are essentially womanly books; they are full of vigour and 
life, and it is difficult to understand their passing. Equally inexplic- 
able is the neglect of Mrs. Gaskell, Miss Thackeray, Miss Yonge and 
Miss Muloch. With this long list of neglected writers of the first 
rank, it seems unnecessary to suggest the production of a series 
specially intended for girls, if by girls we mean those who are between 
fifteen and eighteen years of age. Here, if the girl only knew it, is 
a whole wealth of good reading awaiting her, but, alas! too often 
she has lost the key to this great kingdom. She has so satiated 
ner mind with the second-rate, the insipid or the ultra-sentimental, 
that she cannot read the good and the beautiful. The modern school- 
girl is not reading a vicious literature ; her taste is healthy, and for 
that let us be thankful in an age that produces much that is corrupt 
and unedifying. Nevertheless, it were folly to disguise the fact 
that the reading of inferior novels, this filling the mind with scraps 
and tags of information, is harmful in the highest degree. If she 
does not read the great novels in her youth, she is never likely to do 
so: partly because, later on, she will naturally want to keep abreast 
of contemporary literature, and partly because. she will have no 
desire to read them. [If till the age of eighteen or nineteen her taste 
for good literature has not been cultivated—or, to put it more truly, 
if till this age she has cultivated a taste for inferior books and really 
appreciates them—it is unnatural to expect that after twenty her 
taste will alter to any considerable degree. Why is it that rubbishy 
novels have such an enormous circulation to-day, and that these 
same novels are published in their hundreds and thousands? Is it 
not largely due to the fact that the middle class who form the bulk of 
novel-readers have no standard of taste? Having never read a 
good novel, they do not recognise a bad one when they see it. He 
who till the age of maturity had lived in rooms hung with cheap 
and badly-coloured oleographs is not likely to find much pleasure 
in the National Gallery ; nor can those who in their youth have listened 
to nothing but the last music-hall songs be expected to appreciate a 
sonata by Beethoven. Early impressions are the strongest of all, 
and are rarely obliterated in later life. ‘Give me a child up to seven 
years old,’ said Loyola, ‘and anyone who likes may have him after- 
wards.’ Let the girl during her school-days read poor stuff, and 
in nine cases out of ten she will ever afterwards be incapable of reading 
anything but poor stuff. ‘Life is very short,’ says Ruskin, in that 
wonderful preface to Sesame and Lilies which no girl should leave 
school without having ‘inwardly digested,’ ‘and the quiet hours 
are so very few, we ought to waste none of them in reading valueless 
books.’ 

If the 200 lists which I have examined are a true index of the 
reading of the modern girl, it would be interesting to discover what the 
causes are that have brought about this changed taste in reading—a 
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change, let it be emphasised once more, not towards the vicious, but 
towards a lower level of literary art, the standard novels being neg- 
lected in favour of stories by tenth-rate writers, and magazines of all 
kinds. Isit a natural evolution, and if so no more to be stemmed than 
the current of a river that has worked its way into a new channel ? 
Those of us who are interested in the education of girls, and who believe 
that much of the progress of the world depends on its womanhood, can 
only deplore it if such be the case. But we shall not believe it until 
the evidence in support of such a theory is far stronger. It is a foolish 
optimism that accepts the comfortable doctrine of ‘ Whatever is is 
right.’ In many instances the exact opposite is true, and the present 
tendency in many things needs to be fought against with the utmost 
persistency. If, therefore, the status quo need not be accepted, where 
shall we seek for the cause in order to find the remedy ? 

The modern parent and the modern school cannot escape blame : 
they are responsible largely for this deterioration of taste. Not 
entirely, perhaps, for there is that unconscious influence from which 
none of us can entirely escape ; we are the children of an age that 
loves cheapness in every department of life, and the Zeitgeist pursues 
us all. So much must be acknowledged, but even so the parents and 
teachers are answerable for some of the evil. Take the case of the 
parents first ; the modern mother exercises far less supervision over 
her daughter than she did a generation ago, she knows little of her 
daughter’s tastes in many directions, and less of her pursuits. The 
daughter gets books from school friends, from the circulating library, 
and above all, from the free library, which is not such an unmixed 
blessing as some of the admirers of Mr. Carnegie would have us believe. 
In many suburban districts of London, the chief patrons of the free 
library are the young ladies and their servants, and the former are con- 
stantly to be found in the reading rooms idly turning over the leaves 
of magazine after magazine, and picking up scraps of information 
on almost every imaginable subject. It may be good, as Ruskin says, 
for a girl to be let loose in her father’s library, where presumably she 
will find a book that may be beyond her intellect, but certainly not 
those that will vitiate her taste ; it is decidedly not to her advantage 
to give her carte blanche in a public one. Again, the modern parent 
brings home many magazines which are read with avidity by the 
younger members of the household, and where the parent does not 
bring them, the children constantly buy them for themselves. Those 
who travel by train on any line frequented by schoolgirls and school- 
boys are constantly struck by the fact that almost all the boys and 
girls are reading penny and halfpenny papers, often of the most trashy 
kind. A few years ago such a thing was unheard of, partly because 
there were far fewer illustrated chatty papers, partly because parental 
control was stronger, and would have sternly denounced such a 
misuse of pocket money. But the present-day parent is more and 
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more shifting his responsibilities on to other shoulders. If he is poor, 
he allows the State to educate and feed his children ; if he is better 
off, he allows the teacher and the school an altogether preponderating 
influence, so that the home naturally falls into the background. The 
school of to-day is expected to teach the children not only a multi- 
plicity of subjects, but to instruct them in manners, morals, religion 
and hygiene—with what success it is not necessary to enter upon here. 

With all this extra work it is not therefore surprising that the 
schools sometimes fail in the performance of their rightful duties. 
And who can blame them? Certainly not those who have had 
practical experience of what is expected from the teacher, who, it 
would appear, is to be guide, philosopher, friend, doctor, athletic 
coach, and mother rolled into one. 

Until quite lately literature occupied an inferior position in our 
secondary schools for girls, and anyone was supposed to be able to 
teach it. Latin and mathematics being really important subjects, 
only specialists with very high degrees (and often inferior teaching 
capacities) were permitted to handle them, and in many schools, if 
the truth were told, the whole curriculum was based on these two 
subjects. Time was grudgingly given to science and to modern 
languages, while history and literature came last of all and filled up 
the interstices. Teachers of experience will confirm the statement 
that in some schools literature and history are taken alternately in 
the highest forms, according as the one or the other is the examina- 
tion subject. Such an arrangement does not lend dignity to the 
subjects so treated, neither is it good for the scholars, who are too apt 
to regard learning as useless if it does not ‘ pay’ from an examination 
point of view. But even where literature forms an essential part of 
the school curriculum it cannot be said to be dealt with satisfactorily 
at present. No doubt it will be better under the new four-year 
arrangement laid down by the Board of Education, which, in the 
hands of intelligent teachers, looks as if it should work well, and 
result in greater knowledge of and more genuine enthusiasm for our 
noble literature. 

How is English literature taught in our girls’ schools to-day ? 
In the upper forms—girls* from fifteen to eighteen years of age— 
certain prescribed books are studied, and in order to pass the examina- 
tions at the end of a year these books must be studied most minutely 
by the help of notes which are often more adapted to real scholars 
than to young students. Ask a girl of sixteen or so what literature 
she is studying in school, and she will most likely reply: ‘ We are 
“ getting up” Henry the Fifth, or the Merchant of Venice.’ Proceed 
to examine her in the nature of ‘ getting up’ a book, and you will 
find it principally consists in learning notes by heart. These notes 
deal with difficult points in philology, comparisons between the various 
editions of the play, and the different readings—all matters of interest 
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to the ripe scholar, but surely not required by the ‘ young person,’ 
who has probably read nothing more than one or two plays of Shake- 
speare. During the last three or four years examiners have dealt 
more with characters, with the result that editors of the latest text- 
books present their readers with ready-made sketches of the chief 
people in the plays, which the girls, with their terrible facility for 
‘getting up’ anything, learn by heart, and reproduce with a weari- 
some monotony. Of course, it may be said that a really great teacher 
may surmount these difficulties, and, in spite of cheap criticisms and 
learned notes, inspire her pupils with a passionate enthusiasm for a 
Cordelia, a Rosalind, a Henry the Fifth. The great teachers are few 
and far between ; they do, and have always done, good work regard- 
less of bad systems. It is the average, conscientious teacher with 
whom we are concerned, who loves her play or her poem, and desires 
her pupils to love them likewise. She would like to spend time 
over the beauties of character and of language ; she would like her 
pupils to do original work, and often she urges them not to read the 
character sketches which serve as a preface until they have formed 
their own estimates. She would like to disregard the notes. But 
how can she? She is, indeed, placed between Scylla and Charybdis. 
Omission of the notes will mean failure at examination, and that is 
a serious matter ; study of them will mean distaste of a fine piece of 
literature perhaps, and that is even more serious. Only those who 
have actually taught literature know how impossible it is to teach 
it in the way it ought to be taught when there is an examination 
looming in the near future. The teacher is obliged to lay stress on 
the unimportant and the unnecessary, and to pass quickly over the 
esthetic and moral side of literature, which should make it such a 
valuable subject of study for young and impressionable girls. Litera- 
ture is of all subjects least adapted to examination, for here the facts 
are nothing and the spirit and feeling everything, and one can after 
all only examine people on facts and deductions from facts, not on 
those things which appeal primarily to the emotional and imagina- 
tive side of the mind. There is no lack of interest in literature among 
girls, and there are plenty of enthusiastic teachers in our schools who 
would rejoice to see the present system of examinations done away 
with ; or if examinations must form a part of modern education 
they believe that a kind might be devised less dependent on ‘ cram,’ 
and more conducive to the acquisition of a knowledge and under- 
standing of great works of poetry and prose suitable to the immature 
minds of young people. 

Another objection may be raised against the present system of 
literature-teaching in our schools—narrowness of range. The ordinary 
girl of eighteen leaves school with a knowledge of probably two or 
three Shakespeare plays, a Chaucer story, one book of the Faerie 
Queen, perhaps a volume of Burke, and some of Scott’s poems. She 
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may also have learnt Outlines of Literature in one or other of the 
forms, but beyond the names of some half a dozen authors she re- 
members little else from this course. The list is a very limited one ; 
but this is natural and necessary under the present régime, where 
each book must be studied in detail, and one play of Shakespeare 
often’ occupies a whole term, the result of such study being very 
often boredom verging on dislike on the part of the pupils. If we 
would only banish this foolish idea of treating young people as if 
they were scholars, and demanding from them a knowledge that is 
quite beyond their understanding, we might send our girls out into 
the world with a stock of good literature and a love for it which 
would be their best possession for ever after. That girls will read 
good books and keenly enjoy them is seen in the fact that for the 
last ten years in a certain large and very well known secondary girls’ 
school a literary society which all girls over thirteen may join has 
flourished exceedingly, and done excellent work in cultivating the 
taste of middle-class girls for the very best literature. The girls join 
this society voluntarily, and continue to keep up their connection with 
it long after they have left school. They read the works of one 
author during the year, write papers, and attend meetings for dis- 
cussions, and in this way they have read Thackeray, Jane Austen, 
Scott, Dickens, Mrs. Gaskell, the Pilgrim’s Progress, and selections 
from the works of Wordsworth, Tennyson, Coleridge, Browning, and 
others. Their spare time cannot therefore be devoted to magazines 
and newspapers, and when they leave school they possess a standard 
by which they can judge contemporary fiction. I do not know of 
any more valuable work than this, but such work should not be left 
to the enthusiasm and energy of an individual teacher, but should 
find its place in the ordinary school curriculum. Why should not the 
girls in the higher forms be reading Jane Austen and Wordsworth as 
well as Shakespeare and Burke? The sixth form might well spend 
its last year in the study of nineteenth-century literature, of which, 
as a Tule, the present generation is wofully ignorant. It is a magnifi- 
cent literature, worthy of study and of extreme interest to those of 
the twentieth century. 

The school, therefore, and parent can do much to prevent that 
deterioration in taste that is so apparent on all sides, and this with- 
out anything in the nature of a revolution. Parents should sternly 
forbid the reading of more than one magazine a month, for the indis- 
criminate reading of magazines is perhaps more harmful than any- 
thing else ; it creates a distaste for reading anything but ‘ snippets’ 
and the lightest of literature, and gives the reader an air of superficial 
knowledge that is far worse than downright ignorance. The spaces 
in the mind may be filled ; it is difficult to clear away rubbish. Maga- 
zine-reading is to the mind what constant ‘ whiskies and sodas’ are 
to the body; it prevents the digestion of anything solid, and the 
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taste for it grows with what it feeds upon. Again, parents, especially 
mothers, could do much to cultivate a love of good literature by the 
habit of reading aloud. How many of us have not owed our love for 
Scott or Dickens to hearing those beloved authors read aloud in 
holiday time? It is such a pity to have dropped that excellent 
habit ; it united the family, for old and young alike could take plea- 
sure in the reading, and it accustomed the young people to good 
English and to a concentration that is seldom demanded in these 
days. It also encouraged the art of good reading, one of the most 
delightful of arts which does not receive its due cultivation in the 
present-day school. Dickens, Scott, and Jane Austen are probably © 
best appreciated by young people when they are read aloud ; while 
the more solid books, such as Macaulay, Carlyle, &c., would get a 
hearing if they were read in extracts with explanatory comments if 
necessary. An hour’s reading in the family circle three or four times 
a week would mean acquaintance with a considerable number of 
books, and might perhaps help to stem that desire for outside plea- 
sures and excitements which is a marked feature of the age, and a 
feature which many people deplore as leading to weakening of family 
life and interests. ;' 

What can the schools do? First and foremost, they must cease 
to regard literature as an examination subject, and great works of 
art as material to be ‘got up’ for a precise purpose, and then cast 
on one side. Of all the subjects taught at school I make bold to say 
that for girls at least, no matter what their rank, literature is the 
most valuable, for literature is life. Whatever is noble and beautiful 
in life is to be found in literature; it contains all lessons we can 
possibly wish to teach our pupils, and these in the most beautiful 
form. No one who has been nourished on a noble literature in her 
school-days can be without a certain degree of culture and a certain 
comprehension of life which are not of necessity given by the study 
of elementary mathematics, science, or even languages. Thus the 
literature of one’s own country should be the basis of all studies ; and 
no girl ought to leave our secondary schools without a fair acquaint- 
ance with some of the works of the greatest writers in all depart- 
ments which are suited to her understanding. We ought not to expect 
a girl of eighteen to have read Locke, Bacon, Hobbes, or Hooker, 
but one might certainly demand something beyond two or three plays 
of Shakespeare. To know the best that has been thought and written 
by the noblest minds is to possess the key of an immortal kingdom 
from which, alas! at present too many of our young people are shut 
out. 


FiLorenceE B. Low. 
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THE REVIEWING OF FICTION 


Ir is doubtless a delicate and invidious proceeding on the part of a 
novelist to venture to criticise the methods of Press reviewers of his 
particular branch of literature. Such a novelist must, in all proba- 
bility, be content to be regarded as suffering from an attack of spleen, 
produced by wounded vanity. At the same time, there can be no 
doubt that the present system of reviewing works of fiction is far from 
being satisfactory either to novelists or to the general mass of novel- 
readers. I may, perhaps, be allowed to place the case of the novel- 
writer before that of the novel-reader ; since reviewing, if the novelist 
be a conscientious writer, should be the means whereby he may 
learn the error of his ways and enable him to use the criticisms on his 
work as stepping-stones to lead him to more artistic heights. But, 
where doctors disagree—and I contend that a reviewer of fiction 
should be nothing if not a species of literary doctor—how is an unfor- 
tunate novelist, especially if he be new to his craft, to realise with any 
degree of certainty his artistic and literary weaknesses? and from 
what professional adviser is he to learn to remedy his maladies ? 

We are frequently told that well-known authors, who are sure of 
themselves and of their public, do not trouble themselves as to what 
reviewers may or may not say regarding their methods and their 
work. I venture to disbelieve the statement. I am confident that 
the ledgers of the various press-cutting agencies could tell a very 
different tale; and that there exist few writers, well known or the 
reverse, who are of so lofty and serene a spirit as entirely to ignore 
the attitude of the Press towards their work. If such there be, it is 
probable that they are to be met with rather among the ranks of the 
poets (who are accustomed to be misunderstood) than among writers 
of fiction. 

It would not, I imagine, be difficult for any fairly well-known 
novelist to point to criticisms of his books, extracted from leading 
organs of the Press, in direct contradiction one to another; and, if I 
mistake not, we have Mr. Punch’s word for it that the same critic 
has before now been known to perplex an author and his public by 
expressing contrary opinions in different journals as to an author's 
work. Indeed, it once happened to the present writer to see a very 
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flattering review of one of his novels in the columns of a leading 
London organ deservedly authoritative on literary matters. This, 
however; would have been more satisfactory to the feelings of the 
author had the same paper not published, a few days subsequently, 
another review of the said novel than which nothing could have been 
more depreciatory! I have mentioned this journalistic incident 
merely because it bears upon, and might be applied to, the whole 
system of the reviewing of fiction as that system at present stands. 
It is, of course, of little moment that a newspaper, however authorita- 
tive, should publish two contradictory criticisms of the same work. 
The point which I would insist upon is that contradiction is one of the — 
principal features of Press criticism of fiction at the present time. A 
novelist, as I think, should surely be strong enough to desire to be 
shown his own defects, and conscientious enough towards his art and 
towards his public to wish to seek counsel and assistance from pro- 
fessional critics whose duty and privilege it should be to lead the 
public taste. As matters stand, however, the perplexed novelist is 
liable to read in one leading organ that he has written a work which 
places him ‘ in the front rank of living writers of fiction,’ and in another 
that he is ignorant of the very rudiments of the art of novel-writing. 

It is not probable that my own experiences differ very greatly from 
those of the majority of my fellow novelists ; and I hope to make it 
clear that I am venturing to criticise a system, and by no means to 
criticise reviewers, from whom I may honestly say that I have been 
fortunate enough to receive quite as many kindly and encouraging 
words as the reverse. In my own case, I am not ashamed to confess 
that, in the earlier days of my literary efforts, I was simple enough to 
think that I should derive benefit from all public criticism, however 
adverse or disagreeable to my vanity such criticism might be. It 
was not long, I regret to say, before it became an amusement to me 
to place reviews of my work side by side, in order to note the con- 
tradictory opinions expressed by those who should have been my 
guides and counsellors; and not mine alone, but also those of my 
possible readers. 

The question naturally arises as to why an author, or for that 
matter the public, should be more convinced of the justice of eulogistic 
Press criticism than of a criticism which is condemnatory. The 
truth is that neither praise nor blame on the part of the Press carries 
the same weight, either with author or public, it formerly was wont to 
do ; and this fact is in itself one of the unfortunate results of the ill- 
organised system of criticism in the Press. The author, being always 
human, and sometimes conceited, is apt to swallow praise without 
questioning its justice, and is content to pursue his way convinced 
that he is ‘in the front rank ’ of living writers, and superior to most 
dead ones. The immoderate and unequal expression both of praise 
and condemnation is, it may be suspected, accountable for the failure 
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of modern reviewing to effect any appreciable influence other than 
that of a transient and often deceptive nature on the art of the novelist 
and on the taste of his patrons, the public. How many times do we not 
read of the appearance of an ‘epoch-making’ book, and how many 
of these novels so described are read a second time? How often, 
again, do we not see a novel pitilessly condemned because it offends 
against the traditions of English fiction, or because its author is an 
unknown quantity to the critics, which wins its way to success in 
spite of all ? 

It is often argued that the immense output of modern fiction 
must of necessity render the work of reviewers superficial and incom- 
plete. I would suggest that the Press is itself largely responsible for 
the arduous labours of its reviewers, and that it holds the remedy in 
its own hands. All, or nearly all, novels sent out by publishers for 
review are accorded notices more or less lengthy in the columns of our 
newspapers. The efforts of novices, or of little-known writers, are, it 
is true, often relegated to the tender mercies of a subordinate reviewer, 
or perhaps to those of a friend of the editor. Here, again, we have 
an injustice to the writer of the novel, to the publisher, and, last but 
not least, to the public, which looks, or should look, to its favourite 
newspaper for guidance as to what novels to spend its money upon. 
Unanimity of opinion on any work of fiction is, it need scarcely be 
observed, arrived at and matured by time, and by time only; nor 
would it be in any way desirable that criticism on current fiction 
should always be unanimous in tone. But there is surely a wide 
difference between such unanimity and the confusion of judgment 
and critical appreciation which may be said to be the distinguishing 
marks of reviewing at the present moment. Press criticism of fiction, 
as now conducted, is little else, as a rule, than the individual opinion 
of reviewers who may, or may not, be qualified to judge of the merits 
or demerits of a novel passing through their hands. It is very rarely 
indeed that an author does not do himself more harm than good by 
attempting to appeal against the autocratic verdict of a reviewer, 
however unfair that verdict may be. It is equally obvious that no 
author would be likely to possess so tender a conscience as to feel 
himself in duty bound to protest against eulogy which his artistic 
sense might tell him was undeserved. It follows, therefore, that both 
author and public may be, and often are, misled both by hostile and by 
eulogistic notices in the Press, unless such notices bear evident signs 
of being the result of conscientious and capable investigation of that 
author’s work. In the case of every other branch of literature and art, 
criticism is, with rare exceptions, entrusted to critics who are recog- 
nised authorities on the particular subject dealt with by the pro- 
ducer of the work criticised. Works of fiction alone are, in countless 
instances, relegated to the superficial and hasty judgment of reviewers 
who, as often as not, lack that authority which should render them 
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competent to record their opinion in the public Press. A novel 
dealing, we will say, with foreign life is reviewed perhaps by a critic 
who has no knowledge of the people and of the country in which the 
scene of the book in question is laid. How, it may be asked, is such 
a critic to be a sound and reliable guide either to author or public ? 
It is not necessary, however, to take instances of novels dealing with 
exotic subjects in order to show the unsatisfactory bases on which so 
much of our modern criticism is founded. 

A very large, perhaps a predominant, proportion of English novels 
of the present day treat of the intimate social life of what is vulgarly 
called the ‘ upper ten thousand.” How many, even among our most 
distinguished novelists, are there who have been able to describe this ~ 
life with any tolerable approach to accuracy ? What terrible social 
solecisms do not the lords and ladies of the average novel, their un- 
titled relatives, and even their servants commit! How unintention- 
ally funny are the descriptions of the country-house life of the ‘ smart ;’ 
the visits of young ladies to the family seats of the mighty, where 
they are either brought into contact with morals savouring of those of 
the poultry yard, or pass their time in a social atmosphere which may 
possibly be that of surburban villas, but decidedly not that sur- 
rounding high-bred gentlemen and ladies. It is a curious thing, but 
it is nevertheless a fact, that there are not at the present time half a 
dozen novelists writing who, when attempting to delineate characters 
and manners appertaining to a certain section of society, do not fall 
into laughable and, unluckily, often into offensive blunders on almost 
every opportunity. It would be interesting, by the way, to learn 
the opinion of the costermongers and factory girls, and other favourite 
types of ‘slum ’ fiction, as to the faithfulness of their portraiture pre- 
sented by many of the novels professing to describe their social manners 
and habits. It is much to be hoped that they are not such ,victims 
to unintentional caricature and misrepresentation as is the ‘ aristo- 
cracy’ at the hands of the modern English writers of fiction. 

And the reviewers? The reviewers, it is necessary to suppose, 
are not much more at home in the ‘ smart ’ world than are the novelists 
whose works they have to review. Hence it comes about that even 
authors and authoresses whose reputation is world-wide are allowed 
by the critics to offend with impunity, and are supposed by the outside 
public to know intimately that society of which they write with such 
assurance. ‘This brilliant social exposure, says one reviewer: 
‘This second “ Vanity Fair,” ’ says another; and how many critics 
are there who can boldly tell the distinguished author that he, or she, 
has made well-bred people say, do, and think things entirely foreign 
to their nature and caste traditions? It may be argued that a novel 
is written, and read, to amuse the public, and not to instruct or raise 
the public taste. I do not imagine that George Eliot, for example, 
whose profound knowledge of the Warwickshire agricultural classes 
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and ‘ squirearchy ’ brought to her those powers of character-drawing 
and insight into human nature in which she has not only no equal, 
but no competitor worthy of the name among the English novelists 
of to-day, would have consented to such a limitation of her art: not 
to mention other writers of fiction who have passed away within the 
last few years, but whose work remains to us as a testimony to what 
the art of fiction may, in capable and conscientious hands, become. 

The duty of the reviewer, it would seem, is now confined to criti- 
cising not so much the literary and constructive merits of a novel, 
as its chances of pleasing the public taste. It is true of course that, 
for form’s sake, references to the literary style and other technicalities 
are, as a rule, included in the Press notices. The greatest stress, how- 
ever, is almost invariably laid by the reviewer on the presence or 
absence of a ‘ good plot ;’ as though the greatest works of fiction had 
not, in probably the majority of cases, been woven round plots of the 
slenderest dimensions. If it is possible iw have a novel of excellent 
literary and artistic merit, as well as of sustained interest, without 
what is usually termed a strong plot, it is, unluckily, equally possible 
to have a novel with a ‘ rattling good story ’ which is at the same time 
a contemptible piece of fiction. The pity of it is that, unlike the 
novel-readers of even a quarter of a century ago, the public of the 
present day is for the most part little attracted by any other feature 
of the novels it reads than the bare story these may have to tell. 

Publishers, very wisely from their point of view, naturally concern 
themselves primarily with attempting to supply the public with what 
the public wants ; nor would it be justifiable to expect them entirely 
to confine their output of fiction to works calculated to raise the 
standard of literary taste among novel-readers. That there does 
exist, nevertheless, a large proportion of the public that prefers good 
material to rubbish, and does look for some other quality in its fiction 
than mere plot or sensation, is shown by the lists kept at many free 
and lending libraries of the works in most frequent request. 

Why, then, should this class of reader not, so to speak, be kept up 
to date by the reviewers of current fiction in the Press? and why, 
as is undoubtedly the case, has it so profound a distrust of present-day 
criticism that it turns its back upon modern novels and goes for its 
fiction to a past generation? The answer, as I think, is obvious. 
The reviewer, like the publisher, is obliged by force of circumstances 
to confine himself to praising extravagantly that which he believes 
is likely to gratify the public taste of the moment, and to censure as 
extravagantly that which he suspects will not doso. Hence, I believe, 
the confusion regarding the true merits of the vast majority of novels 
which appear by the thousand every year ; and hence, I may add, the 
disillusion, not only among the educated public, but among authors 
themselves, who, of whatever standing they may be, cannot and should 
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not afford to dispense with so healthy a tonic as sound and authoritative 
Press criticism. 

It is clear, as I have before observed, that a review of a novel, as 
the system of reviewing now stands, is merely the individual expression 
of the opinion of one critic who may or may not be a competent judge 
of the work he criticises. It is true that signed reviews appearing in 
certain organs carry with them an indisputable weight. These are, of 
course, written by critics of known competence. But how many 
authors may publish for years without earning the recognition implied 
by one of these reviews, and how often, it is fair to add, is the public 
not surprised to see an enthusiastic review of this authoritative nature 
bestowed on a novel absolutely undeserving of such official recogni- 
tion? Let it be distinctly understood that I am not venturing to 
question the good faith of reviewers; nor am I proposing to assert 
that on the staff of certain journals, which it would be invidious to 
name, there are not experienced and dependable critics whose opinion 
every novel-writer and every novel-reader would do well to take 
seriously. It is this latter class of reviewer which, I venture to think, 
most novelists having the interests of their art, and therefore their 
own interests at heart, and at all events the majority of the educated 
mass of novel-readers, would like to see exercising its authority in a 
loftier and more serene sphere than that of journalism. I do not 
mean by these words to imply that journalistic criticism must neces- 
sarily be of a less impartial nature than any othe: ; but it will not, 
I think, be denied that such criticism is liable to be influenced by 
public opinion of a transitory character. Moreover, as I have already 
stated, the great mass of fiction with which reviewers have so 
constantly to deal makes well-considered and thoughtful criticism 
a luxury only to be rarely accorded. 

I trust that it will not for a moment be supposed that I am attempt- 
ing so absurd a task as to venture to advocate the abolition of Press 
criticism of fiction. On the contrary, my object in this article is to 
plead for greater powers for that criticism—for a wider, a more definite 
and more. weighty authority. How, then, is such an authority to be 
conferred, and from what source is it to proceed? I suggest that it 
would at once greatly lessen the arduous labours of reviewers of novels 
for the Press were it possible to organise a species of ‘ clearing-house ’ 
for works of fiction ; and submit that some such process as this would 
also tend to give the public a more weighty opinion as to what to read 
and what to ignore than the Press can, under existing circumstances, 
supply. I believe, also, that such an institution would be of real 
value to authors of novels, inasmuch as these would be obliged to 
consider not only whether they could please their publishers, but 
whether they were turning out work which a higher tribunal than 
either publishers or Press should stamp with its hall-mark as being 
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worthy to be placed on the fictional market, and to be admitted to the 
subsequent honours of reviewal in the public journals. 

It will no doubt be objected that any such process as this would 
entail an immense amount of additional work to the already harassed 
critic; and that, given the vast and ever-growing output of fiction, 
no newspaper could afford to cope with a scheme which would oblige 
it to increase its permanent staff of reviewers. But who is responsible 
for this vast output of fiction? In the first place, undoubtedly, the 
publishers. It would be interesting to know the percentage of novels 
appearing in the course of the year the authors of which had paid for 
their publication. I am not, of course, meaning to imply that any 
leading firm of publishers would demean itself by taking payment for 
the production of a novel which it knew to be a bad piece of work, 
foredoomed to failure. But all publishers have not a great reputation 
to sustain; and that there are firms which do not hesitate to take 
payment from authors is notorious. It may be argued that many 
first novels have been produced under these doubtful circumstances, 
the authors of which have subsequently become famous; and that 
the novel so launched would, had its writer been better known, have 
been eagerly accepted on terms favourable to the author. These last 
novels, however, are probably so few and far between that they may 
be left out of the argument. The fact remains that every year wit- 
nesses an ever increasing flood of fiction that serves no useful purpose, 
unless it be that of putting money into the pockets of publishers whose 
love of enterprise is greater than their respect for literature. 

What, it may be asked, would be the fate of perhaps 80 per cent. of 
these novels if they were not advertised in the Press by means of 
reviews ? However condemnatory may be the criticisms of the 
leading journals which may condescend to notice such novels, there 
are invariably others ready to praise and recommend them; and 
these laudatory notices of course figure largely in the publishers’ 
advertisements. But what if the entire Press should agree to ignore 
all works of fiction sent in for review which did not bring with them 
to the editorial offices a guarantee that they had duly passed an initial 
stage of examination, and had been declared worthy of the notice of 
the journalistic critic ? And what if the circulating libraries declined 
to subscribe to any but works of fiction thus hall-marked ? It might, 
I think, reasonably be supposed that some such purifying process as 
this would tend considerably to reduce the flood of undesirable matter ; 
that it would diminish the work of the reviewer; and that both the 
art of the novelist and the taste and literary discernment of the novel- 
reading public would gradually be raised. 

The untrained author, male or female; the fashionable lady, 
anxious to be considered intellectual; the boys, and more especially 
the girls, who, with little knowledge of the world, and none at all of 
the construction of the English language, at present offer us their 
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wares for the production of which an amenable publisher has been 
‘guaranteed against risks,’—all these would be constrained to realise 
that novel-writing is not the pastime of the idle; that it is not given 
to all to be able to construct tales the characters in which live, move, 
and have their being; that, in short, the making of novels is an art 
which, like all other arts, demands of its votaries study, patience, 
perseverance, and courage in the face of adversity and defeat. Were 
some such salutary check as I have named imposed on would-be 
authors of fiction, it might also perhaps act as a check upon that 
class of publisher who is largely, if not entirely, responsible for the 
overcrowded state of the fictional market with unwarrantable goods. 
These firms would scarcely risk spending money on advertising novels 
which had no chance of receiving notice in even the most obscure of 
provincial journals, and they would therefore be less inclined to 
receive permanent ‘ paying guests ’ into their lists. 

I am fully alive to the many and grave difficulties which would 
attend the organisation of any such tribunal as I have suggested. In 
the first place, how could such a tribunal be constituted ? and how 
should distinguished and experienced critics, such as alone should be 
eligible to form so responsible a committee, be expected to add to 
their already existing labours? The French system of recognition 
of literary merit by a tribunal of official critics has never, I am aware, 
found favour in this country. And yet, with all its evident drawbacks, 
this system has contributed not a little to the maintenance of the 
literary and artistic standard of French fiction at a level unapproached 
by the vast majority of the novels turned out in England in such 
numbers at the present time. The material used by French writers 
of fiction, and the sources from which, in too many cases, they con- 
descend to draw their inspirations, do not affect the artistic excel- 
lence of the work they produce ; while their general high standard is, 
it can scarcely be doubted, largely due to that ambition which every 
French author, albeit secretly, cherishes in his heart of seeing his work 
eventually recognised by the official critics in his country. In France, 
moreover, the practice of reviewing works of fiction in the Press is the 
exception rather than the rule. For this very reason, perhaps, the 
moral tone of French romance, finding no guidance in the organs of 
public opinion, is considerably lower in level than is the literary and 
artistic standpoint reached by the majority of French novelists. In 
this country, however, the morality of our fiction is safeguarded to a 
great extent by the Press; and, on the whole, it is not to be deplored 
that it should be so. If there be an objection to our system as regards 
this particular matter, it lies probably in a tendency to confine our 
novelists within traditional limits, and to cause departures from these 
limits to be too hastily censured as inartistic or offensive. But, I 
venture to ask, would it be too much to expect of our Press that it 
should also safeguard the public from other abuses on the part of 
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novel-writers, and on the part of publishers who are responsible for 
permitting such abuses to see the light of publication? I do not 
suggest that we should copy our French neighbours and institute a 
body of ‘immortals,’ neither do I propose that any such body as the 
French Academy should be formed in our midst. We turn out our 
fictional wares on too large a scale in this country for a similar institu- 
tion to meet the emergencies of the case. ‘Immortality’ in France 
has been known to tend to mediocrity as well as to excellence. There 
is no reason to suppose that it would not do the same in England. 

Would it not, however, be possible for our Press itself to institute, 
I do not say an Academy of Belles-Lettres, but a body chosen from 
among its most capable critics, whose office it should be to sift the 
tares of fiction from the wheat, and whose opinion on the technical 
merits of novels submitted to it should form as it were the passport 
of those novels to the subsequent notice of the Press, without thereby 
limiting or influencing in any way the free expression of subsequent 
Press criticism? I make my suggestion with all possible reserve. 
Moreover, lest I should be supposed to assume that my own attempts 
at fiction would be accorded by my imaginary tribunal the honour 
of being passed as worthy of notice in the Press, I hasten to add that 
I am far from assuming any such thing! At the same time, I do not 
hesitate to say that some system of responsible criticism would be 
to me, as a writer of fiction, of far greater use and benefit than are 
individual, and therefore irresponsible criticisms, often at variance 
with each other, which are the outcome of our actual system of re- 
viewing. I am confident that I am by no means alone among novelists 
in holding these sentiments ; and, if I may judge from the sentiments 
I have heard freely expressed among novel-readers, I feel convinced 
that very many of these would welcome some more authoritative 
and satisfactory method of reviewing novels than that which is at 
present offered to them by an irresponsible Press. 

It is not for one like myself, who can have but a limited conception 
of the extent to which the many and varied commercial interests 
of necessity connected with the production and diffusion of fiction 
might be affected by any measure of a revolutionary tendency, to 
attempt to demonstrate a method by which a mere suggestion, such 
as I have ventured to put forth in these pages, might be turned into 
& practical working organisation. Setting aside the attitude of 
publishers towards my ‘clearing-house’ proposal, the interests of 
those arbiters of the fate of the modern novel, the great circulating 
libraries, would have to be taken into account. Few subscribers to 
these libraries will have failed to notice that when they ask for 
a good novel which happens to be in great demand, they seldom 
get it without delay; whereas their book-box, when returned to 
them, is found to contain novels of the existence of which they were 
hitherto in ignorance. The fact has a certain significance. If, as I 
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have said before, the libraries were to decline to subscribe to novels 
judged unworthy to be noticed by the Press, this attitude on their 
part would at once tend to stem the flow of rubbish passing under 
the colours of fiction. Whether the commercial interests of our great 
circulating libraries would justify them in taking such a course, I am 
naturally unable to say. Before concluding this article I trust I may 
be allowed to advert to certain features in the reviewing of fiction 
which cannot in any sense come under the head of legitimate criticism. 
I am aware that these features have no direct bearing upon the main 
thesis of my paper; nevertheless, I am emboldened by the fact that 
professional critics themselves have on various occasions censured 
in the Press the practices to which I would take the opportunity of 
referring in these pages. I allude to the habit, which is certainly 
increasing rather than diminishing, affected by many reviewers, of 
hurriedly disembowelling (I can find no more suitable term) a novel 
and presenting the mangled remains of its story to their readers. 
That this method of reviewing has its advantages to a newspaper 
critic, who has lying on his table some dozens of novels awaiting his 
attention, can readily be understood. I contend, however, that 
criticism of this kind is unfair both to authors and to the public. 
It is no uncommon thing to read a ‘ review’ in which the workman- 
ship of a novel is absolutely ignored, and the chief episodes in the 
plot are torn from their surroundings and crudely set forth to disguise 
the fact that the reviewer has not had the time to write a few lines of 
genuine criticism. Then, again, we have the reviewer who takes an 
isolated sentence from a scene in a novel, severs it from its connection, 
and gibbets it as a proof of the author’s weakness in grammar, con- 
struction, or the like Such methods, unfortunately, are not always 
confined to reviews appearing in journals of the second rank. They 
are not criticism, and they can effect none of the salutary influences 
that intelligent criticism should exert upon both authors and public. 
This type of reviewing is, as I have observed, not diminishing, and 
it is only fair to reviewers who adopt it to conclude that they are 
obliged, owing to the amount of work they have to manipulate, to 
have recourse to it. 

In venturing to set forth my suggestions whereby the reviewing 
of fiction in the public Press might possibly be placed on a basis more 
satisfactory to the public ; more beneficial, because more authoritative, 
to authors; and more advantageous, as I should hope, to the hard- 
worked reviewers for the Press, I can only trust that I may not have 
written anything in these}pages which might lead my readers to sup- 
pose that I arrogate to myself any right to speak representatively 
on my subject. 

RicHaRD Bacor. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN RUSSIA 


Accorpine to the text-books, Russia is governed by an absolute 
hereditary monarchy ; according to the newspapers, the Empire is 
ruled by an insufficiently controlled, and therefore practically irre- 
sponsible bureaucracy; according to a shrewd remark of Prince 
Bismarck, Russia is an empire ruled by favouritism, and it is necessary 
to know the character of the Czar’s temporary favourite in order to 
understand the policy of the country. All three descriptions have a 
good deal of truth in them, but they fail to take into account a most 
important political factor; for, if we look beneath the surface of 
things, and follow the outward phenomena to their ultimate cause, 
we find that the Russian Empire has been erected on so deep, so 
broad, and so strong a theocratic foundation that Russia may perhaps 
be described as a theocracy. Although Russia is organised and ruled 
in a way different from that of the ancient Jewish theocracy, or that 
of modern Tibet, the Russian Government is undoubtedly theo- 
cratic in practice, whatever it may be in theory ; for Russia is the 
only civilised country in the world which is ruled by a man who is at 
the same time Emperor and Pope, who wields both the sword temporal 
and the sword spiritual. As this strange and most important aspect 
of that empire has so far been almost completely neglected by Western 
observers, it seems worth while to study the relations between Church 
and State in Russia. 

The Czar of Russia calls himself ‘Samoderzec Vesrossijskij,’ 
which is usually translated ‘ Autocrat of all the Russias.’ However, 
the Greek word ‘ Autocrat’ means in Russia more than absolute 
monarch. It means a monarch whose power is not derived ‘ from the 
grace of God,’ as is that of Western monarchs, but it is self-created, 
derived from himself, in the literal meaning of the word ‘ Autocrat.’ 
Hence the title ‘ Autocrat’ is totally different from that of ‘ Emperor 
by the grace of God.’ It means self-empowered ruler, and is a title 
which belongs properly solely to God, Who alone derives His power 
from Himself. This strange and unique title of the Russian Czars is 
particularly significant if we remember that Russian culture came from 
Byzantium, that Greek was well understood in Russia at the time 
when the title was chosen by Peter the Great, and that it was deliberately 
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assumed by that powerful and masterful monarch with the full know- 
ledge of its significance. 

Peter the Great has created the military, civil, and ecclesiastical 
organisation of modern Russia. Therefore, we must go back to the 
time of Peter the Great, if we wish to understand the relations between 
Church and State in Russia, and we must follow the historical develop- 
ment of these relations. 

When Peter the Great assumed the title ‘ Self-empowered Monarch 
of All the Russias’ he did not mean it to be an empty attribute, for he 
strove with savage energy to secure for himself and for his successors 
not only the supreme power over his country, but all power, temporal 
as well as spiritual. His energetic policy naturally brought him soon 
into collision with the Russian Church. 

Up to 1702 the Russian Church had been ruled over by Patriarchs, 
at first by those of Constantinople, and, from 1588 onward, by those 
of Moscow. The fact that the Church had a quasi-sovereign head 
and independent existence was, for many reasons, distasteful to 
Peter, but especially because the Russian Church barred, to some 
extent, the way of his reforms through its stubborn and bigoted con- 
servatism. At a time when in other countries the Church led an 
independent existence, furthered science, literature, and art, fostered 
education, elevated the masses, and opposed the tyranny of arbitrary 
rulers with vigour, the Russian clergy was merely a force of con- 
servatism which was solely occupied with barren formalism. The 
Russian Church was self-centred and self-absorbed, and the monasteries, 
which in the West were centres of learning and culture, were in 
Russia merely huge caravanserais of monks; for the monasteries 
strictly followed the rules of St. Basilius, which restricted monks to 
religious ceremonies, prayers, and contemplation. Hence, advance- 
ment and progress could not well be expected to emanate from these 
institutions. It is true that the written Russian language had been 
introduced by monks from Byzantium, and that a purely ecclesiastical 
literature had sprung up. However, the clergy was absolutely re- 
actionary in the main. They saw in religion not a spiritual force 
and a force of culture, but merely a set of forms and observances, and 
in the Church only an instrument of power and of government. There- 
fore the Russian clergy used the power which it had, especially under 
weak monarchs, pitilessly in propagating a soulless formalism, in 
destroying all original culture and all individualism in Russia, and in 
fighting passionately against freedom of thought, against education, 
against all modern culture, and against all progress. As Kaveline truly 
says, ‘the first servitude of Russia was an intellectual servitude, 
which was enforced and exercised by the Church.’ 

When Peter the Great came to the throne, he found the people 
steeped in mechanical observances, miscalled religion, and found the 
Church a body, which had neither social nor moral influence over the 
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masses, which was a dead-weight to the progress of the people and a 
stumbling-block in the path of his reforms. He also soon discovered 
that the clergy and its most devout followers were the most deter- 
mined opponents to the progress which he had so much at heart. 
How greatly, up to Peter’s time, all culture had been neglected, 
chiefly in consequence of the attitude of the Church, may be seen from 
the fact that, towards the year 1700, there were only two printing- 
presses in Russia, one in Moscow and one in the Petchersky convent, 
in Kieff, although the first printing office had been opened in Russia 
as early as 1563. However, this pioneer establishment was abolished 
by order of the clergy, who regarded printing as an invention of the 
devil, and the printers, John Federoff and Peter Matislavez, had to 
fly for their lives in order to escape prosecution for sorcery. Arabic 
numerals, which were introduced into Europe already in the twelfth 
century, were not used in Russia until the seventeenth century, &c. 

How incredibly narrow-minded, bigoted, and absorbed in formalism 
the Russian clergy and its devout followers used to be may be seen 
from the fact that questions such as whether the ‘ Allelujah’ should 
be sung twice or three times in certain parts of the Mass, whether the 
name of Christ should be written ‘Issus’ or ‘ Jissus,’ whether the 
Cross should have four points or eight points, caused lasting schisms 
in the Russian Church. The Archbishop of Novgorod solemnly 
declared that those who did repeat the word ‘ Allelujah’ only twice 
at certain points in the Litany would sing themselves to their own 
damnation, and a celebrated ecclesiastical council put such matters 
as the position of the fingers when making the sign of the cross 
on the same level as heresies, by formally anathematising those 
who acted in such trifling outward forms in a manner contrary to its 
decision. 

Peter the Great compelled his subjects to adopt European dress, 
and to cut off their enormous beards, a measure which at first sight 
would appear almost too trivial to deserve notice. But these regula- 
tions provoked the horror of all orthodox Christians in Russia. One 
of the Patriarchs of Moscow asked with dismay: ‘ Where will those 
who shave their chins stand at the Day of Judgment? Will they 
stand among the righteous, who are adorned with beards, or among 
the beardless heretics?’ To the Russians of the time, the possession 
of a beard seemed, incredible as it may appear, an adjunct indispens- 
able to salvation, and serious revolts were caused by conscientious 
orthodox believers, who would rather sacrifice their lives than their 
beards. 

For the question whether two or three fingers should be used in 
making the sign of the cross, or whether a good Christian might cut 
off his beard, countless Russians died as martyrs during the reign of 
Peter the Great. Baron Korb, who at that time was in Russia as a 
member of the Austrian Embassy, reports on this point : 
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Who could imagine it to be of so great moment for the worship of the true 
faith whether one should make the sign of the Cross with two or three fingers, 
or with the whole hand raised? . . . Many struggled against the Patriarch’s 
law as impious and irreverent towards the Almighty, and numbers preferred to 
fall beneath the axe of the executioner rather than abandon the ancient way of 
forming that sacred sign. It would have been a far more useful and a far more 
wholesome labour to organise schools, to appoint masters for the instruction of 
youth, to teach the ignorant, to lead back the erring to the right road to salva- 
tion; but, as they are to the last degree unskilled in divinity and heartily 
despise all learning from abroad, they envy enlightenment to those that are to 
come after them. 


Whilst the unspeakable atrocities of Ivan the Terrible had pro- 
voked hardly a protest on the part of the priesthood, Peter’s en- 
lightened reforms led to numerous conspiracies and to several out- 
breaks of open rebellion. These outbreaks were caused partly by 
the unreasoning bigotism which the clergy had created, and which 
pervaded the Church and the people ; partly did they spring from the 
fact that the clergy saw itself threatened in its ancient privileges and 
in its secular power by the introduction of foreign culture. There- 
fore European civilisation was solemnly anathematised by the clergy, 
and was declared to be opposed to orthodoxy and to Christianity. 
In fact, Peter the Great was made to appear as the Antichrist per- 
sonified to his misguided subjects. Archbishop Yavorsky, although 
a friend of Peter, was one of the most important reactionary leaders 
of that time. 

The crass ignorance of the clergy and the fanatical determination 
with which they opposed not only his reforms but also himself, and 
inveigled the masses against him into open revolt, caused Peter to 
determine that he would absolutely destroy what power the clergy 
possessed, and make himself the master and head of the Russian 
Church. With this object in view, he forbade in 1700 the election of a 
new Patriarch, and, when the Church had been without a head for 
twenty years, he abolished, in 1721, the Patriarchate altogether, and 
fundamentally altered the constitution of the Church and its character 
by his spiritual regulations. The chief innovation of 1721 was that 
the government of the Church was no longer entrusted to a single 
man and a priest, but was vested in a college of ecclesiastical digni- 
taries, the Most Holy Governing Synod, which was presided over by 
the Chief Procurator, a nominee of the Czar. 

At first sight, the Most Holy Synod appears to be a supreme and 
independent ecclesiastical committee which is thoroughly representa- 
tive of the great body of the Church, and may therefore be expected 
to govern the Church in the interests of the Church. It looks to the 
casual observer as if this organisation assures government of the 
Church by the Church and for the Church, to paraphrase Abraham 
Lincoln’s celebrated saying. However, the Most Holy Governing Synod 
is presided over by an Imperial official, not necessarily a clergyman, 
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who, according to Peter the Great, was to be ‘a man of daring; and, 
if possible, a soldier,’ in order that he should be able to maintain 
strict discipline amongst the clergy, rule them with a hand of iron, 
and, if necessary, reduce them by force to blind obedience to the 
Czar. Under Nicholas the First, Count Protassov, the Procurator of 
the Most Holy Governing Synod, was a colonel of Hussars. The 
late Procurator of the Synod was Mr. Pobiedonostsef, who had 
filled this position with marked ability and success ever since 1880. 
He had not sprung from the Church, but was a trained lawyer, who, as 
university lecturer on civil law, had shown his great mental acumen, 
and who, in various official positions, had proved his zeal, his energy, 
his devotion to the Government, and his conservatism. 

The number of the members of the Most Holy Governing Synod is 
not fixed. There are permanent and temporary members, and high 
dignitaries of the Church may be called upon at a moment’s notice to 
make their appearance in order to assist in forming a decision on some 
point or another. Owing to this fluctuating and arbitrary composi- 
tion of the Council, and the way in which the Imperial Procurator 
exercises his authority over its members, the Most Holy Governing 
Synod does not govern in reality. It serves merely a decorative 
purpose, and its chief duties are to endorse the decisions submitted to 
it by its official head, and to give to these decisions some appearance 
of being arrived at by the Church and in the interests of the Church. 

Owing to this largely arbitrary composition, which always can be 
changed at will so as to suit the convenience of the Government, 
represented by the Imperial Procurator, and in consequence of the 
power which is wielded over that Council by its permanent official 
head, who represents the Czar, the clerical members of the Most 
Holy Governing Synod neither represent the Church nor do they 
control it. In fact, they have practically no power at all, nor have 
they any rights, excepting that of confirming the official decisions 
which have been taken by the Government, and which are submitted 
to them by the Procurator, not for discussion, but for approval and 
confirmation. Not only have these dignitaries of the Church no 
power, but they cannot even bring pressure to bear on the Govern- 
ment, or formally state their views, unless these be approved of by 
the man of energy who has been appointed for the special purpose of 
keeping the priests in order and in subjection. Therefore the body 
of the Russian Church has no independent existence, and has no 
representatives of its own. It has merely to follow the directions 
which it receives from the Government, and a conflict between Church 
and State is as unthinkable in Russia as a conflict between the Post 
Office and the Government would be in England; for, rightly considered, 
the Russian Church is a Government department. 

As the Church is deprived of all independent action and of all 
independent thought, through the lack of a representative central 
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authority, no opposition to the Government can come from the Church 
as a whole. But the clergy might conceivably formulate wishes 
distasteful to the Government, press for reforms, advocate an inde- 


pendent policy, or even oppose the Government through its bishops, 
and centres of clerical independence or disaffection might be formed 
in the provinces of Russia. However, the bishops also have been 
made absolutely powerless by the Government, and they have learned 
to consider themselves as high State officials who are nominated, 
removed, punished or dismissed by the Government, and who must 
on no account have, or utter, an opinion of their own. Besides, they 
cannot conscientiously undertake anything which may be in opposi- 
tion to the will or the wish of the Czar and his Ministers, unless they 
are prepared to break the solemn oath which they have to take when 
taking office. By this oath they solemnly abjure all independent 
thought and action, and swear implicitly to obey the self-empowered 
Monarch of All the Russias and his Government. This oath is so 
extraordinary, so important, and so strange a declaration, and enforces 
such an absolute submission of the Russian prelates to the secular 
power, that it seems worth while to consider its principal provisions, 
for its importance upon the relations between Church and State in 
Russia can hardly be overstated. The bishop has to swear : 


I solemnly promise and swear that I will and must serve faithfully and 
without dissembling his Imperial Majesty, my true, natural, and most gracious 
Sovereign, the self-empowered Ruler of all the Russias, and that I will and 
must serve equally and faithfully and without dissembling his Majesty’s suc- 
cessor, whoever he may be; that I will’ be obedient to him in everything, 
without sparing my life unto the very last drop of my blood, in order to preserve 
and to defend with utmost exertion of mind and body all his Majesty’s rights 
and privileges, both those which are determined by law and those which are 
not yet so determined ; that I will strive my utmost to do all that may be 
useful in the faithful service of his Imperial Majesty and his exalted Govern- 
ment; that as soon as I hear of anything that may harm, prejudice, or 
prejudicially affect the interests of his Majesty, I will not only at once report 
such a matter, but will endeavour in every way to oppose and to frustrate it; 
that I will strictly keep every secret which is entrusted to me by the Govern- 
ment, and that I will fulfil faithfully and conscientiously the duties which have 
been confided and given to me; that I will act in accordance with the general 
instructions, regulations, rules, and decrees which I have received, and those 
particular instructions, regulations, rules, and decrees which from time to time 
I may, in the name of his Majesty, receive from my superiors; that I will not 
act in contravention of my oath for my own advantage, being influenced by 
relationship, friendship, or enmity; that I will act in this manner, and that I 
will conduct myself in such a way as befits a faithful and dutiful subject of his 
Majesty, so that I can be responsible for all my actions at all times before God 
Almighty in His dreadful judgment, so help me God. 

I confirm and sangtify this my solemn oath by kissing the words and the 
Cross of my Saviour. Amen. 


From the foregoing text of the bishops’ oath, it is perfectly clear 
that the high dignitaries of the Russian Church, who have been trained 
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by the Government in Government schools, who have been promoted 
by the Government and appointed by the Government, and who are 
constantly controlled by the Government and ruled over by the Most 
Holy Governing Synod, are as incapable of independent thought, 
utterance, or action as is the Most Holy Governing Synod itself. By 
his oath, the bishop solemnly abjures for all time all intellectual and 
conscientious liberty in temporal and spiritual matters, and he vows 
that he will ever be an obedient instrument in the hands of the Czar 
and his Ministers. In this manner, both the central authority of the 
Church and all the bishops are trained to blind, passive obedience, 
they are shackled with unbreakable bonds, and they therefore act in 
all matters like a regiment of well-drilled soldiers. 

Peter the Great was not satisfied with breaking up the independent 
organisation of the Russian Church, and transforming it into a 
Government department by creating the Holy Synod, abolishing the 
Patriarchate and muzzling the bishops, but he meant to use the power 
of the Christian religion as the most effective instrument that could be 
devised for securing for himself and his successors the absolute and 
unrestrained position of a self-empowered ruler over his subjects. 
Therefore he made absolute and blind obedience to himself and to 
his representatives not a civil duty, but made it a fundamental, if not 
the highest, duty of the Christian. 

During the reign of Peter the Great, a catechism was published, of 
which the most important contents are, of course, the Ten Command- 
ments. As the Ten Commandments in their original form do not, 
unfortunately, contain an injunction to honour and blindly obey the 
Czar of Russia and his officers and officials, that duty had to be inter- 
polated by skilful interpretation and elucidation. This difficult task 
was achieved by expounding the inner meaning of the Fifth Command- 
ment in the following most extraordinary manner : 


Firra CoMMANDMENT. 
Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land. 

Q. What is required in the Fifth Commandment ? 

A. It is required of us to honour and respect, not only our natural parents, 
but those that are in the dignity and place of parents and have any degree of 
authority over us. 

Q. Who are those that can justly demand this respect from us, and what 
honour and reverence is due to them respectively ? 

A. In the first place, kings and magistrates who rule over us in the Lord 
are to us in the place of fathers, whose duty it is to defend their subjects and 
seek what is best for them, both in temporal and spiritual matters, and therefore 
must have a watchful eye to ecclesiastical, military, and civil affairs, that men 
do conscientiously execute their respective employments; and thus, next to 
God, they have the highest fatherly dignity. 

Subjects are in duty bound, as obedient sons, to manifest their subjection to 
kings as follows :— 

(1) They must love and honour them; never name them but with senti- 
ments of profound respect. 
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(2) Offer instant prayers to the Almighty for their health and long life. 

(3) Obey their just commands without murmuring. 

(4) Offer their lives cheerfully to defend them against their enemies, against 
rebels, and against traitors to their person and government. 

(5) Pay cheerfully the taxes and other customary impositions. 

Next to kings and sovereign princes, spiritual governors, senators, judges, 
generals of armies, and other officials are likewise vested with the fatherly 
dignity. 

The duty of ecclesiastical governors is to lead the people in the way to 
salvation. The civil magistrates should distribute justice without respect 
of persons. The generals must promote military discipline and inspire the 
soldiery with Christian courage. 

Inferiors must love and respect their superiors, pray for them, and cheerfully 
obey all their just commands. 

The third order of men that are invested with fatherly authority are natural 
parents, namely fathers and mothers; for though, according to nature, they 
claim the first place, yet in civil society the persons above mentioned, who are 
promoters of the public good, deserve greater honour than they do. 


According to the foregoing translation, it appears that ‘ Honour 
thy father and thy mother’ means, in reality, honour the Czar and his 
officials, and for a devout orthodox member of the Russian Church 
the obligation of paying his taxes cheerfully is a more sacred Christian 
duty than that of honouring his natural parents. In this remarkable 
and probably unique interpretation of the Fifth Commandment, the 
subject’s duties towards the State are exhaustively and almost exclu- 
sively dealt with, but the filial duties of the Christian are dismissed 
with a casual and almost contemptuous reference at the very end of 
the chapter. It is said in the Bible, ‘ The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom.’ The Russian Government has ingeniously sub- 
stituted for this maxim another one, namely, ‘ The fear of the Govern- 
ment is the foundation of religion.’ 

Of course, it might be objected that this catechism was composed 
in the rude time of Peter the Great, when Russian culture was still 
undeveloped, and that this catechism has been superseded long ago. 
Therefore it is worth while to compare a modern version of the cate- 
chism with that of Peter the Great, especially as by such a com- 
parison we may see at a glance what progress religious thought and 
general enlightenment have made in the meantime, and what altera- 
tions have occurred in the peculiar relations existing between Church 
and State in Russia. 

If we look into the Russian Catechism of 1839 we find, indeed, a 
remarkable change. For the Russians of the time of Peter the Great 
unreasoning force was adequate for ruling the uneducated, brutalised, 
and benighted populace, and the simple assertion of the Catechism 
that the real meaning of the Fifth Commandment was ‘ Blindly obey 
the Czar and the officials appointed by him, and cheerfully pay your 
taxes,’ was deemed sufficient. In a more enlightened century, when 
Western ideas had penetrated deeply into Russia, and when education 
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had begun to spread throughout the Empire, a more subtle reasoning 
was considered necessary in order to convince the subjects that the 
first duty of Christians lay in their blind obedience to the Czar and 
his agents. Therefore we find now, under the heading of the Fifth 
Commandment, the following most interesting explanation : 


Q. How does the Holy Scripture speak of the honour due to the Sovereign ? 
A. ‘Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there is no 
power but of God: the powers that be are ordained of God. Whosoever, 
therefore, resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of God’ (Rom. xiii. 1, 2). 
‘Wherefore ye must needs be sukject, not only for wrath, but also for conscience 
sake’ (Rom. xiii.5). ‘ My son, fear thou the Lord and the king’ (Prov. xxiv. 21). 
‘ Render therefore unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s’ (Matt. xxii. 21). ‘Fear God, honour the king’ (1 Pet. 
ii. 17). 
Q. How far should love to our Sovereign and country go ? 
A. So far as to make us ready to lay down our life for them! (John xv. 18). 


After a passage in the modern catechism in which the duties 
towards our natural parents are considered, the chapter in which 
the Fifth Commandment is treated continues as follows : 


Q. Besides those who are our superiors, whom must we honour, after 
parents and like them ? 
A. They are those who, in the place of parents, take care of our education, as 
governors in schools and masters; they are those who preserve us from the 
irregularities and disorders in society, as civil officials; they are those who 
protect us from wrong by the power of the law, as judges; they are 
those to whom the Sovereign entrusts the guardianship and defence of the 
public safety against its enemies, as military commanders; lastly, they are 
masters so far as relates to those who serve them or who belong to them. 

Q. What does Holy Scripture prescribe as to our duties with regard to 
authorities generally ? 

A. ‘Render therefore to all their dues: tribute to whom tribute is due; 
custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honour to whom honour’ 
(Rom. xiii. 7). 

Q. How does Holy Scripture speak of the obedience due from servants and 
serfs to their masters ? 

A. ‘Servants, be obedient to them that are your masters according to the 
flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness of heart, as unto Christ; Not with 
eyeservice, as men-pleasers , but as the servants of Christ, doing the will of God 
from the heart’ (Eph. vi. 5, 6). 

‘Servants, be subject to your masters with all fear; not only to the good 
and gentle, but also to the froward ’ (1 Peter ii. 18). 

Q. How ought we to act if it fall out that our parents or governors require 
of us anything contrary to the faith or to the law of God ? 

A. In that case, we should say to them as the Apostles said to the ruler of 
the Jews: ‘ Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more 
than unto God, judge ye’ (Acts iv. 19). And we should be ready, for the sake 
of the faith and the law of God, to endure the consequences, whatever they 
may be. 








' This passage reads, according to the reference, in the English Bible as follows: 
‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.’ 
The discrepancy between the two versions appears startling. 
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Q. What is the general name for that quality or virtue which is required by 
the Fifth Commandment ? 
A. Obedience. 


Evidently the learned bishop who compiled the catechism of 1839 
had read his Bible to some advantage, for by a judicious combination 
of passages and a few slight but important alterations in the text he 
is able to prove from Holy Scripture to all unthinking Russians that 
‘Honour thy father and mother’ really means, ‘ Implicitly obey the 
State and all its officials, for that is the foremost duty of man.’ Accord- 
ing to the Russian Catechism the Fifth Commandment has been especi- 
ally given in order to enjoin all Russians to obey blindly all those 
who are in authority, and to obey, even if obedience be in flagrant — 
opposition to legality, to justice, to morality and to religion, as a 
careful perusal of the foregoing passages clearly proves. Orthodox 
Russians are told by their Fifth Commandment that they must obey 
all who are in authority, and not question whether their actions, done 
in consequence of the command which they have received, are lawful 
or unlawful, moral or immoral, in accordance with religious teaching 
or utterly opposed to it. 

In 1721 Peter the Great made the Church a Government institution 
by depriving it of its independence and putting a Government official, 
preferably a general of cavalry, at the head of the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment. In 1764 Catherine II. made the Church a Government tool 
by confiscating all Church property and by ordering that henceforth 
the whole of the clergy should be educated, trained, and appointed by 
the Imperial Government. Nicholas I. carried the policy which his 
great predecessors had originated to its logical conclusion by increasing 
the dependence of the Church upon the State still further, by intro- 
ducing the strictest supervision over the ecclesiastical training 
establishments, and by narrowing the scope of the Holy Synod to the 
smallest compass. The drastic reforms of 1721 and 1764, which 
fettered the Russian Church hand and foot and made it in every 
respect a puppet in the hands of the State, were borne by the Russian 
clergy almost without a murmur and with indifference, for they were 
not disturbed in that soulless formalism which they had substituted 
for religion. Besides, they had become accustomed to high-handed 
treatment at the hands of the worldly powers. 

The Russian clergy had hardly ever possessed much influence in 
the State, and had always been an obedient instrument, ready to 
serve the purposes of the secular power. The Russian princes who 
formerly exercised an independent sway in Russia and the popular 
assemblies in certain towns which possessed a considerable amount 
of self-government appointed or dismissed bishops and other high 
dignitaries of the Church according to their fancy, and until a com- 
paratively recent time priests were as liberally imprisoned, knouted, 
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deported, mutilated or even executed, as were the other subjects 
of the Czar. Priests and monks were as much considered as 
officials by the Russian Government as were the most humble 
tchinovniks. Only the uniform was different, and that difference 
did, in the eyes of the Russian authorities, not justify any difference 
in treatment. 

Not only the members of the Most Holy Governing Synod and the 
bishops, but the whole minor clergy also are constantly watched, 
controlled and directed by the Government. The bishops exercise 
power and maintain the strictest discipline in their districts as the 
servants of the State, as they are bound by their oath, and an addi- 
tional supervision over the clerical rank and file is exercised by the 
Holy Synod. According to credible authority, ecclesiastical services 
are as strictly censored as are the newspapers, and model sermons 
are sent to individual popes, and these have to deliver to their flock 
the message sent to them by the Government exactly in the same 
manner in which the Government postman has to deliver his letters. 
It also appears that, by order of the Holy Synod, the priests have to 
report to the police all important information which they may receive 
in confessions. According to Tikhomirov, ‘such reports have to 
be made in all cases where the priest believes that the penitent has 
not abandoned his criminal intent.’ 

Owing to these extraordinary functions and the control which the 
clergy, jointly with the local police, keeps over the consciences of the 
inhabitants, and especially over the lax church-goers and Dissenters, 
it appears that, as some Russian authorities say, the ecclesiastical 
department of the Russian Government is a gigantic police establish- 
ment which at the same time fulfils the duties of the detective, the 
agent provocateur, and the denouncer. That such a system leads to 
many abuses of the very gravest kind on the part of those who are in 
authority, and who may make use of their power for motives of private 
advantage or personal spite, need hardly be stated. 

In consequence of the peculiar and manifold duties which the 
Russian clergy have to fulfil, their position and the spiritual authority 
of the Church have become gravely compromised, even with many of 
the most devout Christians and most patriotic subjects. Therefore the 
Government found it necessary to counteract this undesirable ten- 
dency and to increase the prestige of the Church and its hold on the 
people. With this object in view, all Russians are taught : 

(1) That the Russian Church is the only true Church in Chris- 
tendom. 

(2) That salvation and heaven are exclusively reserved for the 
members of the Russian Church, whilst damnation awaits all heretics. 

(3) That the Russian Church is perfect, free from error and abso- 
lutely infallible. 

If we refer to the modern catechism, we find the passage in the 
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Articles of Faith, ‘I believe in the Holy and Apostolic Church,’ 
expounded as follows : 


Q. What great privileges has the Catholic Church ? 

A. She alone has the sublime promise that the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against her; that the Lord shall be with her even to the end of the world; 
that in her shall abide the glory of God im Christ Jesus throughout all 
generations for ever; and consequently that she shall never apostatise from the 
faith, nor sin against the truth of the faith, nor fall into error.* 


The assertion that the Russian Church is perfect and infallible is 
not by any means restricted to the catechism, but is constantly and 
emphatically repeated. Ina missive of the Eastern Patriarchs on the 
Orthodox Faith we read, for instance : 


We undoubtedly confess as sure truth that the Catholic Church cannot sin, 
err, nor utter falsehood in place of truth: for the Holy Ghost, ever working 
through His faithful ministers, the fathers and doctors of the Church, preserves 
her from all error. 


Cultured Russians, and even the most patriotic, treat the pre- 
tensions of the Russian Church with disdain, especially as these 
pretensions are all the more astonishing in view of the peculiar relations 
which exist between Church and State in Russia; for even the most 
casual observer in Russia is aware that the Church, far from being 
a Divine and independent institution, is a paid Government agent, 
and has abased itself to be in all things the tool of the State. The 
following two extracts, which are thoroughly representative, show 
how highly-educated Russians, who cannot possibly be suspected of 
disaffection or of lack of patriotism, think of the Russian Church 
and of its relations with the State. The celebrated historian, Solovieff, 
wrote : 

It is asserted that the Russian nation is a Christian nation, and it is 
even emphasised that it is the Christian nation par excellence, and that the 
Church is the real basis of our national life. This is asserted in order to 
maintain that we alone possess a Church, that we alone have the monopoly of 
faith and of Christian life. Thus the Church is made the unshakable rock 
upon which Russia is built up, and it is made the idol of a narrow-hearted 
Particularism and the tool of a selfish policy. 


The ardent patriot, Aksakov, condemned the policy whereby the 
State has fettered, abused and abased the Church, and has made 
religion a mockery, in still more unsparing terms. He wrote : 


If we rightly consider its organisation and activity, our Church is a kind of 
administrative office, or a huge Government department, which uses all the 
artifices and all the tricks known to the German bureaucracy in tending the 
flock. The Church is organised like a Government department, and the 
servants of the Church are counted among the Government officials. Hence 
the Church easily assumes an official attitude and becomes the servant of the 
State. Thus the Church has been deprived of her living soul. She does not 





* The italics are in the Russian original. 
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answer the ideal of a living spiritual power, but has become cold, passive, 
purely formal. With the worldly force, worldly ideas have penetrated into the 
Church. Hence her priests have lost all understanding for the real tasks of 
the Church. We have ‘ advanced’ priests who clamour for more and ever more 
Government regulations and restrictions, wherewith to control our religious 
life, who demand an ecclesiastical code of rules and regulations, although the 
existing Imperial code contains already more than a thousand paragraphs 
relating to the Church, wherein the functions of the police in the domain of 
faith and of religious belief are laid down in detail. 

Our code declares that the Government is ‘ the Protector of the doctrines and 
of the orthodoxy of the dominant Church and the guardian of good order within 
the Church.’ This its guardian is prepared to proceed, sword in hand, with the 
utmost rigour against any infringement of the rules of orthodoxy. Thus the 
doctrines of the Church are maintained, not by the working of the Holy Spirit, 
but by the working of the penal laws of the Empire. But where there is no 
living force within, only a shallow formalism and the outward appearance of 
the Church can be maintained, and that only by force and deception. 

Half of the members of the Orthodox Church belong to it only from fear 
of punishment. Thus hypocrisy replaces truth, terrorism supplants love, and 
dishonesty defends faith. 

In Church matters, as in other things, appearances are of supreme import- 
ance with us. Therefore we gladly close our eyes to the scandal and hide 
from the world the disease which, like a canker, eats the vitals of our faith and 
of all religious feeling. 

Nowhere is the fear of truth greater than it is within our Church, nowhere 
are minds more base and servile, nowhere is pious fraud more frequently 
used than there where fraud should most be abhorred. 

If we should believe our defenders of the faith, the Russian Church consists 
of a huge and untrustworthy mob, which has to be controlled by the police, 
who, whip in hand, drive the straying sheep into the fold. . . . A Church which 
has become part of the State has become part of the kingdom of this world. 
She has renounced her mission, and will share the fate of the kingdoms of this 
world ; she has no justification for her existence, and is condemned to death 
.... The sword spiritual—the Word—has become rusty, and is eclipsed by 
the sword temporal, wielded by the State; and our Church is surrounded, 
not by hosts of watchful guardian angels, but by hosts of watchful policemen 
and gendarmes who protect our dogmas and our consciences. 


Ever since the time of Peter the Great Russia has been treated by 
her rulers like a conquered country, and the people have been used by 
the Government like beasts of burden, or like a subject race. In other 
European countries the State is based upon harmony between the ruler 
and the ruled, and the government is carried on by the co-operation 
of the professional administrators and the people. In Russia the 
position is totally different. There is no connecting link between the 
official classes and the masses; they act like two different nations 
living in the same land, and the former rule the latter as a race of 
proud conquerors might treat tribes of savage aborigines. The 
Russian Government has not naturally and gradually been evolved 
from within, but has been forced upon the people, one might almost 
say, from without. Hence it has no natural hold upon the people, 
and the people, on the other hand, possess not the natural instinct 
to defend and to uphold a Government which to them is but a hard 
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taskmaster. The subjects of other countries are emphatically ‘ poli- 
tical beings’ in the sense of Aristotle. They love the institutions 
under which they have grown up, and are prepared to defend to 
their utmost the State which upholds these cherished institutions. 
Such a feeling is almost non-existent in Russia, excepting in the 
narrow circle of the governing classes, which alone have a voice, and 
therefore a practical interest, in politics. 

The inner strength of the State rests on the unity of purpose among 
its inhabitants and on the concord between ruler and ruled, but Russia 
has neither. The Czar rules over many races which speak many 
languages, which have different interests, and which often have practi- 
cally nothing in common. Besides, concord between ruler and 
ruled cannot be said to exist in a State where there is no freedom of 
assembly, no freedom of speech, no freedom of thought, where all 
newspapers and books require the approval of the authorities, where 
the citizens are constantly watched by spies and informers, where 
the masses have no articulate voice, and where, therefore, the opinion 
of the people cannot possibly be known. Russia, rightly considered, 
is not a nation but a congeries of nations, or rather of tribes, for 
the Polish, the Finnish, and all other former nations which have been 
subjected to Russia have been deprived not only of their national 
leaders but also of their national characteristics. 

It would be manifestly impossible to hold together and to rule this 
immense congeries of totally dissimilar tribes, who are dispersed over 
an immense area, unless they are welded together by some firm bond 
of unity and of allegiance. As the natural bond of similarity, of 
common interests and common purposes, is missing, an artificial one 
had to be provided, and the official Church was made to serve that 
purpose. Therefore the autocracy strove with the greatest energy, 
and strives still, to increase the hold of the Church upon the people, 
and a gigantic official propaganda of proselytism was undertaken 
among the Russians who did not belong to the Orthodox Church. 
That this propaganda sprang not from religious motives, but was 
purely and solely political, may be seen from the fact that the Russian 
Church is the only Christian Church in the world which has made 
practically no attempt whatsoever to convert the heathen in foreign 
lands. The proselytising zeal of the Russian Church is absolutely 
restricted to Russian subjects. 

By inducements of every kind, by force and even by fraud, millions 
of non-Orthodox Russians have been converted to the official faith, 
whilst all attempts of Russians to leave the Government Church or to 
revert to their former religion have been made punishable offences. 
People may walk into the Orthodox Church, but they must not walk 
out ; joining the Roman Catholic or Protestant religions has been for- 
bidden, and children of parents of different creeds have to be brought 
up in the Russian Church, &c. In this manner the Orthodox Church 
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has gained millions of new adherents, and enormous exertions were 
made by the Government and its agents to make the Church indeed 
‘the unshakable rock upon which Russia is built up,’ as Solovieff 
puts it. Here we have the reason why the Russian Government is 
trying to crush, and is, from its own point of view, compelled to crush, 
all independent nationalities in the Empire, and especially those 
nationalities which have a religion of their own, and which refuse to 
come into the common fold. Here we have the reason why the ikon- 
worshipping Russians are docile, obedient, and ever ready to sacrifice 
their life for the Head of their Church, the Czar, whilst disaffection 
reigns in the non-orthodox parts of Russia, such as Poland, Finland, 
Armenia, and the districts inhabited by Dissenting sects. 

The policy of intolerance and oppression which Russia has con- 
sistently pursued for so many years in those parts where the people 
belong to a Church of their own has usually been attributed to the 
fanaticism of M. Pobiedonostsef, who has often been described as 
Russia’s evil genius. However, M. Pobiedonostsef was only the humble 
instrument of a superior and almost irresistible force. In fact, it may 
be asserted that any other Procurator of the Most Holy Governing 
Synod would have had to follow the same policy of intolerance and 
oppression, for he also would be driven on by the superior and almost 
irresistible force which drives Russia onward on the path of intolerance 
and oppression. That superior force which imperatively commands 
the persecution of all non-orthodox Russians is not the fanaticism 
of an individual nor the ambition of a statesman or of a ruler, but the 
dire necessity of the State. 

Russia has, for two centuries, been governed like a savage country, 
and the State has been able to rule the people with an almost com- 
plete disregard of duty, of humanity and of justice because it was 
constantly supported by its faithful henchman, the Church. As the 
State proceeded on its career of conquest, spoliation, and oppression, 
upon which it had embarked since the time of Peter the Great, it had 
to lean more and more heavily upon the Church for support, and year 
by year the Church has become more and more indispensable to the 
State. Thus it has come to pass that the Russian State can now no 
longer exist without the support of the Church ; for if the Church should 
lose its influence upon the masses, the Russian State would fall 
down like a house of cards. Therefore independent religious thought 
is a more dangerous enemy to the Russian Empire than is Nihilism 
with its ineffective weapons, or would be any combination of foreign 
Powers. Hence it comes that all independent religious thought 
has to be crushed and annihilated in Russia. The Church, after 
having been a weak reed to the State, has now become its strongest 
pillar. After having been its creature, it has become its master. 
Though the Russian Church is a State Department, it has acquired 
a dominant position in the State, and the policy of the Church has, 
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by sheer necessity, become the policy of the Czar and his Govern- 
ment. Without ostentation and display, the Russian clergy, not 
the Russian bureaucracy, governs the country and directs its policy. 

However, a great danger threatens the Church Dominant. The 
Russian Church, with its medieval formalism, its outward show and 
its inner emptiness, captivates the unthinking masses with its pomp 
and ceremonies, but it has no prestige with the cultured and the 
reflecting, who see in it merely an organ of administrative govern- 
ment. Therefore the educated and the thinking Russians are drifting 
away from the Church in enormous numbers, and Aksakov’s assertion, 
‘Half of the members of the Orthodox Church belong to it only from 
fear of punishment,’ appears to be not far from the truth. Educa- 
tion and enlightenment are fatal to the reign of the Russian Church. 
Intolerance can only be supported by ignorance. Hence Church 
and State combined resolutely and unconditionally oppose, and are 
compelled to oppose, the spread of education and of enlightenment 
in Russia. 

Foreign observers who are not sufficiently acquainted with Russia’s 
real position glibly recommend that that country should enter on the 
path of progress and reform, that education should be spread, that 
greater liberties should be granted to the people, &c. But freeing 
the mind of the Russian people means destroying the basis of both 
Church and State in Russia. Therefore progress and reform, which 
can be founded only upon the enlightenment and the education of 
the masses, need not be expected for a long time in that country, 
notwithstanding the periodical appearance of Liberal reform pro- 
grammes. Russia may be reformed, but she cannot be reformed 
from below. Hence popular liberties will remain a make-believe 
until such time when the ruler of that huge Empire ceases to describe 
himself as ‘Samoderzec Vserossijskij.’ Russia’s malady is perhaps 
not so much absolutism, favouritism, or her bureaucracy as her 
Cesaropapism. 

J. Extis Barker. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE NATIVE AND THE WHITE IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


A TWENTIETH-CENTURY PROBLEM 


‘See to the question, for it is the greatest problem you have to face.’—Sir 
Artur Lawuey, Governor-General, Johannesburg, 28th of November, 1905. 


Tue European traveller is not long in South Africa when he finds that 
the native question is the supreme problem that interests and involves 
everyone. Not that many of the people he meets will admit any 
difficulty in its treatment, or doubt as to its solution, provided that 
the country is let alone, that outside interference is avoided. But 
this is just where the trouble arises. Great Britain carried on a 
great war to secure her flag in South Africa, and she can hardly be 
expected to retire voluntarily from the scene when important principles 
that strongly interest and affect her people are -being dealt with. 
And yet this is what is demanded by South Africans—by all sections 
of the white inhabitants. Their claim is that a free hand should be 
given to the country to settle its native question in its own way. It 
may be that, politically speaking, it would be wise for Great Britain to 
accept the position offered to her—to be satisfied that her flag waves 
from Cape Town to beyond the Zambesi, and to surrender all right of 
interference with, or even to give ethical advice to, the million and 
a quarter of heterogeneous European people who claim the right to 
run the country in their own way. Of course, if Great Britain accepts 
this position, she must give up many cherished ideas, many deep- 
rooted beliefs. She must recognise that the battle she fought was not 
for equal rights for all men ; was not for the uplifting of the native ; 
was not for the principles of the Christian religion ; that it was merely 
to bring under the flag an immense country with a troublesome past 
and a doubtful future: a country whose destiny was to be controlled, 
on lines absolutely independent of home opinion and sentiment, by 
the handful of very capable white people who now dominate the 
land. This was scarcely the intention of the British people when they 
freely spent their blood and treasure to extend their dominion and 
keep their flag flying. Often, however, the most successful politician 
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is he who knows when to accept a position that was foreign to his 
original intentions, and accepts it with alacrity and grace. 

There is little difficulty in ascertaining the facts of the situation in 
South Africa as between European and native. The total number of 
whites in the various English Colonies south of the Zambesi does not 
exceed 1,250,000, while the coloured races number over 5,000,000, 
a proportion of nearly five natives to every white person. The 
whites are mainly collected in a few populous centres, the coloured 
people are scattered broadcast over the land in crowded locations, 
in the mining districts and on farms. No part of inhabited South 
Africa is without them, and all the lower manual work is carried on 
by them. As is always the case where an inferior race lives side by 
side with a superior, the latter soon looks upon unskilled labour 
as a degradation. Were there no coloured races in South Africa, it is 
probable that it, or at any rate a considerable part of it, would be a 
white man’s land in the same sense as is Australia or California: that 
is, white men would undertake all the work necessary for the industrial 
development of the country. A field for permanent settlement by 
working men and farm labourers would thus be afforded. As long as 
all unskilled work is carried on by natives this cannot be. But the 
native is in South Africa in large and growing numbers, and there is 
no possible scheme that will get rid of him. Under these circumstances 
the only class of immigrants that can come with safety to South 
Africa are persons with professions or trades, or who seek for employ- 
ment by reason of their knowledge of some particular business. 
Were emigration to Australia or North America similarly restricted, 
these countries would never have had such a remarkable development. 
The emigrant who is attracted toa country by the high wages that are 
paid for special skill is apt to go with an animus revertendi, and such a 
person is in no real sense a colonist. 

We have, accordingly, in South Africa a small white and a large 
coloured population, the white dependent for its prosperity on the 
labour of the native, who is increasing at a relatively more rapid rate. 
This state of things may and does exist in other parts of the world 
without raising the peculiar problem that we have in Africa. It 
exists in India, but there the white man is not a permanent factor in 
the population of the country, which he governs from his own land in 
his own way, and to a large extent independently of local opinion. 
On the other hand, we have a similar state of affairs in Brazil, but 
thére no distinction of colour or race is made. Every inhabitant 
stands equal as regards political and social rights and privileges. The 
country is governed from within, by the people, not from outside, 
and the race problem can hardly be said to arise. 

As soon as a community so situated acquires the right or duty to 
undertake the responsibility of self-government, the question of the 
relation of white and black has at once to be faced. So long as the 
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Crown Colony system is in force, the difficulty does not occur. But 
Cape Colony and Natal already have responsible government; and 
although Rhodesia and Bechuanaland are not yet in a position to ask 
for it, the demand from the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony 
cannot be refused much longer. Almost everybody regards a federa- 
tion of all the South African Colonies as the natural course of political 
development. We are, accordingly, brought face to face with the 
native problem with its many difficulties. Is the native to be treated 
as a citizen with all a citizen’s rights, as in Brazil, or is he to be regarded 
as a class apart, an inferior being, in social and political serfdom ? 

From a practical point of view the question of native rights arises 
on three main issues: The granting of (1) equal political rights with 
the white man where the native is similarly qualified ; (2) the right to 
acquire and hold property in land ; and (3) equal social rights with the 
white man. The first of the three issues will arise when the constitu- 
tion of each Colony comes up for consideration or alteration; the 
second is becoming important now in the Transvaal and other parts of 
South Africa ; and the third in the enactment of local by-laws and 
other similar regulations that place the native under special restric- 
tions, such as that of having to walk in the roadway and not on the 
side-walk when within municipal bounds. 

In the year 1896, when I first visited South Africa, the native 
question had arisen into great prominence. When I revisited the 
country some months ago, its magnitude showed signs of obscuring all 
other questions. Boer and Briton agree that it is the problem of the 
immediate future. At a banquet in Johannesburg on the 28th of 
November last, Sir Arthur Lawley, the retiring Lieutenant-Governor, 
spoke earnestly of the native question, expressing the view that the 
racial was the only obstacle that darkened the future of South 
Africa. The raising of the natives immediately to the level of the 
whites would, he said, be an acrobatic feat of evolution of which 
humanity was incapable. ‘The natives in element are good if they 
are moulded aright ; if not, they are a potential menace to the whole of 
South Africa. See to the question, for it is the greatest problem you 
have to face.’ 

Practically speaking, among whites in the Transvaal three main 
classes of opinion have to be taken into account—the Dutch, the 
British, and the mine-owners’. Each looks at the matter from his 
own point of view, with regard to his own interests, and all are practic- 
ally unanimous in their conclusions. ‘If South Africa is to be a 
white man’s country, he alone must rule. The native should be 
treated with justice, but he must not be allowed to take part in the 
government of the country, he must not get political rights.’ This 
is the opinion of the great majority of white South Africans outside 
the Cape Colony and of many within it. The Europeans in the Cape 
Colony are, however, much more favourable to the concession of 
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political rights to the native than in any of the other South African 
Colonies. There he has, under the constitution, equal rights provided 
he is properly qualified. The native not alone votes at the election 
of members to the Legislative Council, but in many constituencies he 
holds the balance of power. The result is that politicians of both 
parties work for his vote on the usual party-government lines, and 
promise him privileges that are considered unwise and injudicious 
by both Boers and Britons in the neighbouring Colonies. 

When in South Africa I discussed this, the paramount problem of 
the country, with men of all races, of all shades of opinion, of every 
class in the community with whom I came in contact, and the informa- 
tion I thus acquired enabled me to see very clearly the difficulties of 
getting a practical or even a possible solution, if we are to keep on 
the lines of political, social, and moral opinion as they have developed 
in Europe and the United States of America during the last half- 
century. 

In the Cape Colony opinion is much more liberal to the natives 
than in the other Colonies. This is due partly to the fact that during 
the last generation they have been exercising political rights without 
much inconvenience to the whites, and yet a feeling is growing that 
some change must be made that will place the coloured man in a 
different category from the white. It is felt that the existing system 
that puts the qualified native -.on a political level with the white man 
will present a real difficulty when the question of the federation of the 
South African Colonies comes to be discussed, as it is certain that 
the majority of the other Colonies will refuse to come into a federation 
in which the coloured man has the same political rights as the white. 

The solution at present put forward by liberal opinion in the Cape 
Colony is what may be called the Maori system of New Zealand, that 
the native races should be allowed to vote for special representatives 
in the Legislature, who would be elected by them independently of 
white opinion, and that thus the intermixed voting of white and 
coloured persons would be avoided. Probably a majority could be got 
for this solution of the representation question in the Cape Colony ; 
but it would not be accepted in the Transvaal, the Orange River 
Colony, or in Rhodesia, where strong objection is made to giving the 
natives any political rights whatever. 

The views expressed to me by a man oi admitted authority on the 
native question in Cape Colony, a man of great knowledge and experi- 
ence, are worth quoting, as they represent what may be regarded 
as the most enlightened opinions on the subject from the traditional 
British point of view. The native, he considers, should be allowed to 
get a good education that would allow him to compete in business, 
and take part in local and church government up to a certain point, 
but that the line should be drawn at social equality. The white and 
coloured races should develop their social affairs on strictly separate 
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planes. No social intercourse should be admitted between them 
which might lead to intermarriage and the production of a race of 
half-breeds. The thoughtful natives do not desire such intercourse. 
They see that it would not be for the advantage of either race. Many 
natives will become educated, and acquire wealth, and even be em- 
ployers of white labour; but even under these circumstances there 
must be no social equality: the industrial superior must be the social 
inferior. This may appear hard, but the predominance of the white 
man must be maintained. This social segregation is also defended 
on the ground that the white man has had centuries of civilisation 
behind him, the black man but a generation, and no one can tell 
whether he may not revert to the simple life that is called barbarism. 
In dealing with this subject the particular must always be sacrificed 
to the general, the individual to the community. If there were no 
natives in South Africa it would do well as a white man’s country ; 
but the natives are there in the proportion of five to one, and the 
white man must accept the situation. 

These views were endorsed by a leading politician and minister in 
the Colony as representing the most enlightened opinion on the 
subject. This plan of separate representation is favoured by men 
who are admittedly friendly to the native, and even by some thoughtful 
natives themselves. On the other hand, one of the ablest Government 
officials in South Africa objected to the scheme, when I mentioned it 
to him, on the ground that the native is not willingly going to sur- 
render important rights already conceded to him. He cannot be 
kept permanently in an inferior position, and as he gets education and 
training he will certainly assert himself. The man, however, who 
holds these views is dubbed a ‘ negrophilist,’ which in South Africa is 
equivalent to calling him a ‘ faddist,’ and thus, in the familiar fashion, 
by attaching to him an epithet, the value of his opinion is conveniently 
discounted. 

There are, as I have said, three sections of opinion to be taken 
into account in South Africa: the British, the Dutch, and the mine- 
owners. The British on this native question are somewhat divided. 
Probably in the Cape Colony they would largely adopt the views I 
have outlined, and give to the natives certain limited political rights 
while putting them socially in a separate category. In the more 
northern Colonies they, however, join with the Dutch and the mine- 
owners in the view that if the white man is to possess South Africa 
there must be no paltering with the question of political power. That 
must exclusively be confined to the man of European descent, and the 
coloured man must be excluded from all share in the government. 
Nothing could be more definite than the opinion of all three classes 
of white opinion on the matter in the Transvaal and in Rhodesia. 
The Boer, all admit, learned long ago how to treat the native. He 
regarded him as a useful servant, as he did his horse or his ox, but it 
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never entered into his imagination to give him any share in the govern- 
ment. Both British and Dutch look forward with considerable appre- 
hension to the possible future action of Great Britain on this question. 
They are aware of the existence of what they term ‘ Exeter Hall’ 
views and their influence on elections and governments. The pro- 
pagation of these views they largely attribute to the influence of the 
missionaries, who accordingly are looked upon with dislike and suspicion 
as persons who teach the natives undesirable opinions as to their 
rights, and keep alive absurdly ‘ sentimental ’ views among the voters of 
England and Scotland. ‘ All missionaries,’ said a very representative 
mining magnate to me in the Transvaal, ‘ should be sent north of the 
Zambesi. They do nothing but harm to the native, who, before he 
heard of heaven and hell, was a good enough sort of man ; but since 
he has been informed of the existence of these places, his tendency is 
to go to hell.’ 

The opinion of all white sections in the Transvaal is practically 
unanimous on this subject. A native of the British Isles, who now 
occupies a high and honourable representative municipal position 
in the colony in which he has lived for many years, said to me, ‘ The 
native question overshadows all others. If political rights are given 
to him great and serious trouble will arise. It is the one question 
that will unite the whites, who are all agreed that no political rights 
should be given to the native when outside his location.’ A capable 
representative of the mining interests and capitalists held similar 
views. The Kafirs, he said, ‘are too well off as it is. The high pay 
that they got during the war demoralised them, and they will not 
work except for absurdly high wages. Their rapid increase in numbers 
owing to polygamy is a great danger, and steps should be taken to 
minimise this risk by taxing a man for each wife he keeps after 
the first.’ It is certain that the rapid increase in the numbers of the 
natives is adding greatly to the danger of the situation. In former 
times the Kafirs were kept down by the ravages of war: now the 
pax Britannica has resulted in a great increase in their numbers and 
they are growing much more rapidly than the white inhabitants of 
South Africa, 

The effect of the war on the Kafir is generally deplored by those 
in South Africa who need his labour. He was then paid so well for 
his services that he now scorns moderate wages. A Dutch farmer 
from the Eastern Transvaal told me that in his district Kafirs ask 
3l. a month wages, and if you offer them 30s. they simply smile and 
say ‘That is not money.’ Then the spirit of comradeship shown by the 
private soldier to the Kafir, it is alleged, made him ‘ cheeky ’ and over- 
independent. 

The opinions of the men who form the real backbone of white 
settlement in South Africa—the farmers, traders, and residents who 
intend to make the country their permanent home—are clear and 
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decided on this question. They may appear crude, unscientific, and 
retrograde, but they are sincere and formed with a thorough know- 
ledge of the difficulties and necessities of the case. Such men begin 
and end all discussions on the subject by the assertion that if South 
Africa is to be held as a white man’s country there must be no hesitation 
in dealing with the natives. No political rights must be conceded to 
them. They must be educated only with a view to the needs of their 
white employers, not with regard to their own desires or aspirations. 
No humanitarian or outside interference should be permitted. It 
would, it is admitted, much simplify matters could the natives be 
eliminated, as in Australia; but that is not possible, both because of 
their numbers and fecundity, and also because the country now has 
need of them. They are most useful if treated as the white employers 
desire, and if their education and development be strictly limited. 
Some would make it penal to educate the native at all, and would expel 
all missionaries from the country. They take the view that to educate 
a man is to give him aspirations, and that a man with aspirations is 
distinctly less useful as an industrial factor in a country where bone and 
sinew are more needed than intelligence. The last can be obtained from 
the white man, and it is trenching on his domain to allow the native 
to compete with him. This view of the question, crudely but accurately 
expressed, may seem to those imbued with the ideas of Western civilisa- 
tion to lead directly to the degradation of man. It ignores all the 
theories on which are based our conceptions of the progress of the 
human family. It draws a line between races. It fixes a great gulf 
between the superior and the inferior. Humanity is no longer one 
family, but a collection of species incapable of amalgamation. In fact, 
in South Africa I have frequently heard men speak of ‘ human beings 
and Kafirs.’ Many will boldly deny that the black man is any more 
a human being than is a baboon. A very largé employer of native 
labour said to me that the Kafir is by nature different from the white 
man; that he is deceitful, thievish, and secretive ; that no white man 
can understand him or discover his real purpose. Periodically, he 
said, the Kafirs hold ‘ schools’ in which the doctrines inculcated are 
(1) that no native must ever inform against another to a white man, and 
(2) that it is the duty of every native to get all that he can by fair or 
foul means from the white man. ‘ The Kafir is by nature a liar and a 
rogue, and hasa different standard of conduct and of morals from the 
white.’ It would, of course, be interesting to hear the Kafir on this 
subject. It is possible that he might assert that the white man has 
not infrequently robbed him; that he has on occasions tricked and 
deceived him; that he has sometimes conspired against him. But 
this way of regarding the matter is in South Africa looked on as 
trifling with the subject, as doctrinaire, and as quite beside the 
question. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who by many in South Africa is yet looked back 
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to as a philosopher as well as a great man of action, propounded the 
doctrine of ‘ equal rights for all civilised men south of the Zambesi.’ 
Rhodes, it must be remembered, was Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, 
where the qualified native has political rights. Many of his followers, 
when now faced with his doctrine, agree to it, but assert that the 
qualification ‘ civilised’ must exclude all coloured men from equality 
of rights for an indefinite period. No man, they say, can possibly be 
civilised in a couple of generations. It has taken Europeans centuries 
of growth before they have attained to their present civilisation. The 
native who is emerging from barbarism must undergo a similar period 
of probation. Certainly he cannot be civilised in our time. Many 
South Africans who see the difficulties in maintaining this line of argu- 
ment are content if they can postpone the impending cataclysm to a 
period beyond their time and possibly their children’s. Forty or 
fifty years hence, they say, the native may begin to show himself 
‘civilised.’ Then it will be time to consider the question of ‘ equal 
rights.” Of course the weakness of this position is that the native 
may not be content to wait. But that is another question. 

There would be little difficulty in carrying into effect this policy 
with respect to the natives in South-Africa were the aborigines to 
submit quietly to whatever treatment their white superiors thought fit 
to deal out to them. But herein lies the difficulty. The Kafir is 
beginning to think for himself. He has newspapers published and 
written by himself. He has able teachers and orators. He has good 
business capacity. For many years Great Britain has sent into 
the country Christian missionaries to teach the native that in the 
sight of God all men are equal; that Christ died for all men; that 
to acquire a right to political and religious equality, on earth or in 
heaven, it is only necessary that the coloured man should adopt 
civilised habits and lead a Christian life. ‘ But now,’ says the Kafir, 
‘when we come up to your requirements you deny us our rights. 
We have accepted your Christianity, we have adopted your civilisa- 
tion, and yet you say we are not to have equality. What is the 
use of our being equal with the white man in the sight of God if we 
are to be inferior to him in the sight of man? You have deceived 
us.’ The result is that a sense of injustice is being engendered, and this 
is never desirable where the aggrieved are in a position to strike back, 
to make themselves felt. No wonder that the Transvaaler desires that 
the missionary should be expelled from the country, and that incon- 
venient and manifestly inapplicable doctrines of the equality of man 
should cease to be preached to the native. 

But the missionaries are not the only people to blame for giving 
the native unsuitable ideas. One of the grounds of adverse criticism 
made powerful use of before the war by the opponents of Boer govern- 
ment in the Transvaal was the treatment of the native. He got no 
rights, it was said, and frequently was illtreated. Consequently it 
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entered into the head of the Kafir, who knew more than was imagined 
of the great political controversy that raged between his white masters, 
that the victory of Great Britain meant an improved position for him. 
England, he came to think, was on the side of God and the missionaries, 
and now he thinks that she should act upto her principles—a most 
inconvenient demand under the circumstances. The Kafirs consider 
that they have a grievance. They say openly in the kraals of the 
Western Transvaal that they expected when they became subjects of 
the Great King to have equal rights with his other subjects. They 
pay to him heavy taxes and yet are denied the rights of citizenship. 
They are evidently not aware that the man, whether white or black, 
who asks that peoples should be governed in accordance with the 
rules of logic, or who thinks that principles and promises made for 
particular purposes should be subsequently redeemed, has learned 
little from the history of civilisation, and asks for what it is often 
impossible to concede. 

It is noteworthy that the more intelligent officials entrusted with 
the direction of native affairs approve of what in South Africa is con- 
sidered a pro-native policy, that is a policy which recognises the right 
of the African to some control of his own affairs. They do not, so far 
as I am aware, favour the granting to him of the franchise on equal 
terms with the whites, but they consider that he should either get a 
separate representation in the Legislative Councils where such are 
established, or that separate districts or reservations should be set aside 
for natives where they can develop their own government organisation. 
A Native Commissioner in the Transvaal, a man of thought and intelli- 
gence, said to me that until a fair solution of the political and land 
questions as they affect the Kafir is arrived at there is bound to be 
trouble. He thinks that the best settlement of the political question 
is to preserve the tribal government of the natives and endeavour 
to direct it on good lines, and not to attempt to detribalise, which is 
the policy advocated by many. The natives are still largely organised 
in tribes under their chiefs, who rule them in accordance with recog- 
nised customs. Instead of attempting to break up this tribal organi- 
sation, it should be encouraged by getting every native to register under 
his tribe, no matter where he may be temporarily residing, and every 
native so registered should be entitled to take part in the tribal govern- 
ment. No rights of a political nature need be given to a native outside 
such tribal rights. This would prevent him from interfering in the 
affairs of his white neighbours, and would give him the right to manage 
his own affairs undisturbed by the white man. As tribal government 
is now developing, the power of the chiefs is rapidly being limited and 
steadied by the rising power of the headmen who form the tribal 
council, and thus the exercise of the tyranny that formerly made the 
government of the Kafir chief so objectionable from the European 
point of view is prevented. 
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Whether the native should be allowed to acquire land in his own 
name, or at all, is becoming a question of much importance in the 
Transvaal. It is asserted that if he be permitted to do so he will 
purchase large farms, for the purpose of planting on them his fellows, 
and that soon again he will possess the land. As the Kafir acquires 
wealth—and many of them have even now a considerable amount of 
ready money—it is almost certain that he will spend it in this way, 
and it requires little imagination to convince us that, with a large 
native population firmly seated in legal possession of land and fulfilling 
in respect of it the obligations of citizenship, the difficulty of treating 
them as a class disentitled to the rights of citizenship will be greatly 
increased. The danger is now the greater in that at the present time, 
owing to the ravages of war and disease and the resulting poverty, 
many Boers are prepared to sell their farms whenever a good price 
is offered. The question has been recently raised in the Land Transfer 
Office of the Transvaal, where a native purchaser of land sought to 
get the transfer registered in his own name. The matter was referred 
to the legal advisers of the Government, but no definite rule seems 
to have been laid down except that the temporary expedient has been 
adopted of registering all purchases of land by natives in the name 
of the Native Commissioner in trust. Anyone acquainted with the 
law of trusts, however, is aware that this is no way out of the difficulty, 
which will have to be faced without much further delay. The sug- 
gestion has been made that the best solution would be to schedule 
certain districts of the country that are admittedly little suited for 
white habitation, such as the country of the ‘low veldt,’ comprising 
the Zoutpansberg and other large areas of the Transvaal, and permit 
coloured people freely to acquire the title to land in such districts 
while excluding them from the more healthy parts of the country 
that are suitable for the European races. This solution, which is 
favoured by many experienced and thoughtful officials connected 
with the Native Affairs Department, would also be approved of by 
leaders of opinion among the Boers. 

I was naturally anxious to find out the views held by Boer leaders, 
whose opinions on this question are, for several reasons, perhaps of 
greater real importance than those of any other section of the European 
peoples in South Africa. I accordingly discussed the subject with 
some of them, who certainly showed statesmanlike appreciation and 
political foresight of a high order. One Boer leader said to me: 
‘Perhaps the most serious question in South Africa is that of the 
natives. It hangs over every other. The Boers from the beginning 
saw its importance, and deliberately adopted a policy of not putting 
the native on an equality with the white man, an absolutely necessary 
policy if South Africa is to be a white man’s land. The true policy is 
to secure the various native tribes their locations and their own 
districts and countries such as Swaziland, Basutoland, &c. Allow 
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them to live there in their own way, no whites to be allowed to interfere 
with them, On the other hand, if they come into the white man’s 
districts they must do so on white man’s terms, and have no share 
in the government. They are well off on farms. They get high wages 
and spend little, and are, monetarily speaking, very prosperous. 
The natives are still on the borders of savagedom ; you cannot civilise 
a people in a few years, or in a generation. When they become 
civilised, then a new policy can be adopted. Now the proper policy 
is to treat them kindly and justly, but not on the basis of political 
equality. To give them votes would be a great mistake. It would 
merely open the door to bribery and corruption. It would enable 
rich capitalists to go to a native chief and bribe him to get his people 
to vote a particular way. We can see how the thing works in the 
Cape. At the last election the Progressive party went to the con- 
stituencies where the native vote: was strong and promised various 
impossible things to secure that vote, and the Bond was just as bad. 
The temptation is too great. The proposal of the Native Affairs 
Commission to give to the native a separate representation is equally 
objectionable, for the Kafir does not understand or appreciate 
representative government. The native is growing more rapidly 
than the European, and if we are not careful in fifty years South 
Africa will be a country in which no white man can live. It will have 
a teeming population of coloured people who will oust all others. 
Even now educated coloured men from America’ are coming over 
and preaching to their fellows that Africa is for the Africans. This is 
why we object to the Chinese immigrants. You may bring them in 
with the best intentions, but, say what you will, you cannot get them 
out again.' We have an example in the Indians in Natal. The whites, 
who were in a great minority as compared with the Kafirs, brought 
over Indian coolies, they said, to do special work only, and now those 
Indians outnumber the whites. All who value the Transvaal must 
unite to keep out the Chinese. It is a terribly serious question for those 
who mean to live in the country.’ 

Another very astute and intellectual leader of Boer opinion in 
the Transvaal—and they have many men of remarkable political 
ability and fairness of mind—said to me: ‘The Boer is not against 
the concession of rights to the natives, but he does not want South 
Africa to become a black man’s country, as it will if equal rights be 
given to all.’ Personally, he said, he did not object to the civilised 
native getting political rights. He recognised that you cannot with 
impunity sit on the safety-valve, and as the native contributes a con- 
siderable share of the revenue of the country he will naturally want 


It must be remembered that it will cost the mine-owner at least six pounds a 
head to repatriate each Chinaman at the end of his term. The temptation will be 


great to save this expenditure by conniving at the escape of the Chinaman whose 
time has expired. 
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a share in the government. But rights must be given with discrimina- 
tion. The Boer, he alleged, was never unjust to the natives. He, 
as a boy, was brought up with the Kafir boy as his playmate, and such 
a state of things must establish a bond of sympathy between the 
races. The missionary has always misrepresented the attitude of 
the Boer towards the native. My friend added that he thought it 
would be a mistake to frame any cut and dried scheme for dealing 
with the question of native rights. As circumstances alter, policy 
should be altered. Look at the mistake made in the United States of 
America in establishing after the war a cut and dried system of native 
enfranchisement which is found to be unworkable. 

Such are the views of the more statesmantike Boer leaders. 
Naturally the less educated countryman is somewhat cruder in his 
methods, and joins with the mass of white opinion in regarding the 
native rather as a means of production than as a human being entitled 
to rights. 

There is, however, a well-founded apprehension that the native 
may prove troublesome, and that unless something is done to satisfy 
him he may resolve to fight his own battle, and force rights for himself. 
Were he to rise in arms it is admitted that the results would be very 
disastrous. The Kafir has learned much during the late Boer War. 
He knows intimately how the white men fight. He understands the 
use of arms, and he has a thorough knowledge of the country. Many 
white men well acquainted with the state of feeling in South Africa 
are convinced that a native rising is probable. Some who belong to 
that class of physicians wio have faith in blood-letting—the remedy 
is simple and does not require much thought or skill—will tell you that 
such an outbreak would be most desirable. It would cause trouble 
and injury to many, but it would scotch native aspirations for a 
time, and apr2s nous le déluge. 

The fact that the native in all the South African Colonies con- 
tributes largely to the revenue is admittedly a difficulty in the way 
of those who object to the concession to him of political rights. In 
the Transvaal he now pays a poll-tax of 2/. perannum. This, together 
with pass duties, &c., yields a revenue of over half a million a year. 
It will naturally be argued that a class that contributes so substan- 
tially to the support of the country should have some voice in its 
management. This ground of claim for representation is the stronger, 
as one of the most important matters for decision by the Governments 
of the various Colsnies is the incidence and amount of native taxation. 
A considerable body of opinion would largely increase direct taxation 
on the native as an inducement to him to work under conditions 
that at present do not attract him. The answer to this argument 
given to me by many leading men, including a member of the Legisla- 
tive Council of the Cape whose division included a large native popula- 
tion, is that the native has got a sufficient benefit for the taxation 
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that he has to pay in the security that he enjoys under the white 
man’s rule. Look, it is said, at the conditions under which he lived 
in former times, when he was subject to gross tyranny from his chiefs, 
under whose rule his life and property were never safe. The benefit 
from this change in conditions is considered to be a sufficient ground 
for not giving to the native any political rights. Some one present at 
the discussion suggested that this argument would also be a sufficient 
answer to the Transvaal citizen when he also demands political rights, 
as he is now protected from what he alleged was gross tyranny. It 
could be applied to a great variety of cases in all countries. It would 
mean that the grant of a benefit in the past is a conclusive answer to 
all demands for political rights in the future. But then such con- 
siderations, in South Africa as elsewhere, are looked upon as foolish 
and doctrinaire. 

It is, perhaps, too often assumed that native peoples have as great 
a sense of the benefits of civilised government as have the inventors 
and organisers of such government. Those best qualified to judge, 
those who look below the surface in dealing with subject peoples 
and know their views, are convinced that often it is not so: that 
native peoples, whether in India, Egypt, or South Africa, really prefer 
their own government, carried on in their own way, with all the 
objections that attach to such governments from the point of view 
of Western civilisation, to a system to them strange, alien, and out 
of touch with their wishes, their habits and their customs. What 
we regard as tyranny is often looked upon by the peoples subject to 
it as open to little real objection. 

We are now, I think, in a position to realise what is the problem 
that has to be solved with respect to the native races in South Africa. 
It is really a very simple one : What is to be the place of the coloured 
man in the future political and social organisation of the country, 
on the assumption that South Africa is to be a white man’s land? Is 
he to be treated as a possible fellow-citizen, or as of a class apart, 
useful and necessary in the economic development of the country, 
but unfitted by nature and environment to take part in the higher 
social life and in the political organisation of South Africa ? 

The solutions presented of this problem are various, but they may 
perhaps be codified into four, namely : 

(1) Give the coloured man the same social and political rights as 
the white man, as he shows himself, or becomes, qualified. This is, 
roughly, the system at present prevailing under the constitution of the 
Cape Colony. 

(2) Deal with him as on a separate plane of civilisation, and give him 
different social rights and a different political representation from 
those of the white man, who will, under all conditions, secure for 
himself the determining voice in governing the country. This plan 
is favoured by many responsible men in touch with the natives. 
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(3) Isolate him as far as possible in reservations of his own, and 
there let him work out his own methods of government, giving no 
share in the government of the white man’s country to those who come 
outside their reservations. This solution is put forward by many 
thoughtful leaders of Boer opinion, and by various officials in the 
Native Affairs Department. 

(4) Give him no political rights whatever. Treat him as funda- 
mentally inferior to the white man, and not to be thought of as on an 
equality with him. This is the view held by many capitalists and 
mining men, as well as by probably a majority of Europeans who live 
permanently in the country and see the threatening danger from 
the biack man and can suggest no remedy on any lines of equality 
of race. 

None of these suggested solutions, however, is satisfactory. 
The first, based on the doctrine of the equality of the human race, 
perhaps will most readily appeal to home European opinion, where 
men formulate theories and base on them policies which are considered 
good for other people, and do not affect themselves. Such, at any 
rate, is the view of the South African, who answers such a proposal by 
saying that the native is not really: to be classed as a human being, 
and that to give him political rights will prevent the country from 
being a white man’s land. That the native has rights under the 
present constitution of the Cape Colony is considered very unfortunate, 
and until a constitutional change is made a federation of South African 
States need not be discussed.” 

The second suggestion, which has been adopted in the Report 
of the Native Affairs Commission, would put the native on a different 
plane from the white man, and give him a separate representation, 
but still a voice in the government. It is considered as objectionable 
by many as the first proposal. It will, it is argued, leave open the 
door for intrigue and corruption, and it will be difficult, 1f not impossible, 
to fix the proportions in which representation should be given. If 
in numerical proportion to the whites the native will soon have the 
balance of power, and if cut down so as to secure the dominance of 
the white, then there will always be just grounds for discontent and 
agitation on the part of the coloured man. 

The third suggestion has much to commend it, but it has the 
objection that no one can be sure that gold, or diamonds, or desirable 
land may not be found in whatever district may be set aside as suitable 
for native reservation. Basutoland has been carefully preserved to 
the natives up to the present with most satisfactory results, but 
when Lerothodi, the paramount chief, died last August, an agitation 
was raised in the Johannesburg papers and elsewhere for the removal 
of the restrictions that prevented white men from prospecting in the 


2 The 1905 constitution for the Transvaal expressly limits the franchise to white 
men. 
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Uni 
country and opening it for development. It is intolerable, it was pers 
argued, that a country suspected of possessing rich minerals should wor 
be closed to prospectors and mining speculators, who would introduce but 
civilisation and give the natives a desire for luxuries that would the: 
oblige them to work. mu 

The policy that would give the native no rights is good enough on 
so long as he is content to admit racial inferiority, and makes no affe 
attempt to obtain political rights. But how long will that be when 
we find that he has already his well-edited newspapers, his capable pre 
and educated organisers and speakers, and is getting into touch with con 
his American coloured brethren, who suggest to him that the claim th: 
of Africa for the Africans is not unreasonable or unnatural ? to 

The more we think over the subject and the more we know about to 
it, the more likely are we to come to the conclusion that so clear a th 
thinker as Mr. John Morley arrived at with respect to the same question to 
in the United States—that it is the nearest approach to an insoluble su 
problem that can be conceived. As we listen to the arguments th 
advanced by men of all classes and shades of opinion in South T) 
Africa and realise that probably with them will lie the destiny of ns 
the land, we can hardly help coming to the conclusion that the question ne 
will only be solved by the operation of the law of evolution, the struggle e 
for existence, the survival of the fittest. The doctrine of the equality 
of man, of natural right, although it has done much for mankind, h 
does not get rid of the inexorable law of development. The more % 
we study human history and experience, the more do we realise that ¥ 


the concession of what are generally regarded as the natural rights 
of man only, as a rule, takes place when the people who demand them 
have sufficient force to compel. There is hardly an instance in which 
the doctrine of the rights of man, of liberty and equality, has, in any 
fundamental case, been put into application except where the forces 
were too strong to withstand opposition. The French Revolution 
resulted in the freedom and enfranchisement of the peasant because 
he was strong enough to wrest power, and the British citizen had 
also to struggle hard and long before he obtained the political rights 
he considered he was entitled to. Civilised communities are easily 
swayed by splendid conceptions so long as the application of the 
idea does not directly endanger their own prosperity or interfere 
with their own convenience. Thus slavery was abolished in Great 
Britain and in the United States by the action of those who owned no 
slaves, and against the protest of those who did, and yet few will assert 
that the latter were less educated or civilised than the former. The 
noblest principle is usually allowed to lie dormant, and is considered 
inapplicable and doctrinaire, wherever its practical application 
is likely to interfere with or threaten the dominance or prosperity 
of the determining section of the community. 

The concession of political and social rights to the negro in the 
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United States was due to that part of the population that did not 
personally suffer, that was not itself affected. Of course, individuals 
worked nobly and untiringly to arouse sentiment and to move opinion, 
but it remains true that the people who carried emancipation were 
themselves not really affected. A community or a section of a com- 
munity will frequently undertake tremendous struggles and engage 
in strenuous conflicts to maintain principles that in their application 
affect others rather than themselves. 

When we come to apply the doctrine of the equality of man to a 
problem such as is presented to us in South Africa, we are at once 
confronted with a volume of argument that cannot be airily set aside, 
that will prove that the doctrines that Western civilisation had come 
to regard as axiomatic and fundamental are only so when applied 
to the white portion of the community. The various arguments 
that for generations were used to oppose the granting of the franchise 
to the proletariat in England and other European countries are, with 
suitable variants, brought forward to fortify the contention that 
the native should not have an equality of rights with the European. 
The cynical observer may note that the Russian Jew, who in his 
native country is denied political rights for reasons similar to those 
now urged against the Kafir, is in’ South Africa considered fully 
entitled to political equality merely because he is a white man. 

The true reason for the denial of political rights to the native is, 
however, never concealed in South Africa. It is preached every- 
where, and by all classes of opinion, that if South Africa is to be a 
white man’s land the native must not be enfranchised. 

The struggle that lies in the future will show whether the Kafir 
is capable of compelling the application to his race of the doctrine 
of the equality of man, or whether, as is asserted, he is by nature an 
inferior being. This is on the assumption that outside interference 
is avoided, and that Africa is to be governed by African opinion. 

To provide a satisfactory solution for the situation that exists in 
South Africa is probably beyond the wit of man : the interests are too 
various, the consequences are too sharply defined. 

But I do not think that there can be much doubt as to the future. 
We are entering on a period of struggle and controversy. The power 
of the native to force a consideration of his claims will become greater 
and more menacing. He will produce leaders of more or less political 
capacity and instinct. Concessions will from time to time be given 
to him, sometimes freely, sometimes grudgingly, mainly with the 
object of warding off dangerous combinations and to get out of serious 
situations. But this means constant agitation, embittered con- 
troversy, and an unsettled history. There is the possibility that we 
may find the country plunged into a savage Native War that will have 
the effect of drawing Boer and Briton more closely together against 
the common enemy, but which will cause much suffering, bitterness, 
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and savagery. In a war between civilised men and uncivilised the 
tendency is for the civilised to adopt the methods of the uncivilised. 
The result of such a war would probably be to place the native for a 
time in a position of dependence and servitude, but it would also 
throw back the progress of the country. It would hasten the day 
when men’s minds will be forced to turn to the great question of 
the future: Is South Africa fitted by nature and circumstances to be 
@ white man’s land ? 
W. F. Barey. 





LOCAL AUTONOMY AND IMPERIAL UNITY: 
THE EXAMPLE OF GERMANY 


In Dr. Moritz Busch’s diary, entitled Bismarck in the Franco-German 
War, we find under the date of the 23rd of November, 1870, the 
following entry : 

About ten o’clock I went in to tea, and found Bismarck, Bohlen, and Hatzfeld 
still there. The Chief was engaged with the three Bavarian plenipotentiaries 
in the salon. After a quarter of an hour or so he threw open the folding doors, 
put his head in, looked round kindly, and when he saw that there were several 
of us, came up to us, and sat down at the table with a glass in his hand. ‘ Now,’ 
. said he, excitedly, ‘the Bavarian business is settled and everything signed. We 
have got our German unity and our Emperor.’ 


Thus ended the negotiations which Bismarck had week after week 
patiently carried on at Versailles within earshot of the cannonade 
of the siege of Paris. Bavaria had been the last of the German States 
to hold out against the proposed confederation of Germany. On the 
19th of January, 1871, in the Palace of Versailles, William, King of 
Prussia, was proclaimed German Emperor, Kaiser, lord of every 
span of German territory outside of the confines of Austria. The 
constitution established in 1871 has now lasted for thirty-four years, 
and under it Germany has been able to avoid external war and internal 
dissension. It is worth while to recall how this constitution was 
brought about, what results it aimed at accomplishing, and what 
were the means adopted for their accomplishment. 

Before Bismarck began his work as Chancellor there lay outside 
of Prussia and Austria a heterogeneous collection of independent 
German States, over thirty in number. Of these some were almost 
as large as Ireland, others almost as small as the Isle of Man. Some 
were governed by kings, some by grand dukes, others by dukes, and 
the rest by petty princes. Legislation was carried on in some by a 
single chamber, in others by two chambers, a higher and a lower. 
In some the system of election was direct, in others it was indirect. 
In some the composition of the upper chamber was rigidly exclusive, 
in others it was fairly popular. 

In religion the divergence among the States was as great as in 
their area and constitution. Some were as Catholic as Ireland, some 
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were as Protestant as Scotland or Wales. In spite of these differences 
it might have been possible to bring about a general confederation 
of all the States but for the fact that adjoining them lay not one 
great German Power, which would naturally be the head of the con- 
federation, but two great German Powers, each bent on baffling the 
pretensions of the other to become its head. Years of futile diplomatic 
war between Prussia and Austria had in the year 1862 apparently 
not brought the German States any nearer to an effective confedera- 
tion. For a short time King William of Prussia, in despair of reaching 
a satisfactory solution, was almost prepared to consent that the 
Emperor of Austria should be declared hereditary Emperor of Ger- 
many, provided that the King of Prussia was declared to be hereditary 
Commander-in-Chief of Germany. Such an arrangement could not 
have survived the first strain to which it was sure to be subjected. 

Bismarck nourished no illusions. He saw that Prussia would 
never be permitted to organise a lasting German confederation while 
Austria continued to be a German State, and he saw that Austria, 
so long a dominant, if not the dominant, power among the German 
States, would not voluntarily abandon her position. Consequently 
war between Prussia and Austria was inevitable; nor did it seem 
possible to avoid a war with France. A jealous and dominant neigh- 
bour, she was not likely to look calmly on while Prussia, a com- 
paratively weak Power, by uniting the weak and divided German 
States in a solid confederation, was setting up on the very borders 
of France an empire which for purposes of war would be almost 
iniesistible. 

In 1862 Bismarck was appointed Chancellor. He at once began 
to plan the series of apparently unconnected moves in that mighty 
game of political chess which, beginning with the invasion of Schleswig- 
Holstein in 1864, did not end till 1871, when at Versailles William, 
King of Prussia, was proclaimed German Emperor—a game played 
all through without haste, without rest, and, it must be added, with- 
out scruple. The years from 1862 to 1864 were employed in pre- 
paration. In 1864 Bismarck was ready to act. 

The contested succession to the Duchies was a subject of dispute 
conveniently open. Bismarck succeeded in persuading the Emperor 
of Austria that the interests of Austria would be served by his joining 
with Prussia in the invasion of Schleswig-Holstein and in driving out 
the Danes. The Danes were driven out, and then came the question 
of the division of the spoils. By securing the co-operation of Austria 
in the invasion of the Duchies Bismarck had protected the Prussian 
rear from attack, he had successfully wrested Schleswig-Holstein 
from Denmark, and, moreover, he had provided himself with a very 
handy cause of quarrel with Austria, of which he could avail himself 
as soon as he felt sure that the Prussian Army had reached such a 
state of efficiency as to make victory certain in a war with Austria. 
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He had no intention of yielding to her a single acre of the Duchies. 
From the first he had marked them down as a useful addition to 
Prussia, and to Prussia he, accordingly, in the end added them. 

Meanwhile diplomatic skill was able to protract negotiations 
between Prussia and Austria until the Prussian Army was fully pre- 
pared for war. Then by diplomatic ingenuity Bismarck contrived 
to put Austria in the position of being apparently the aggressor. 
On the 12th of June, 1866, Austria declared war against Prussia. On 
the 23rd of June the first Prussian army crossed the frontier, and 
on the 3rd of July the Austrian army was absolutely routed at Sadowa. 
Just as the last guns were fired, and as the King of Prussia had given 
the general order to cease the pursuit of the flying enemy, Moltke and 
Bismarck came up to him. ‘ Your Majesty,’ said Moltke, ‘has won 
not only the battle but the campaign.’ Upon which Bismarck added, 
‘The question at issue is then decided. Now we must try to establish 
again the old friendship with Austria.’ On the field of Sadowa he 
was already planning Sedan. The road to Vienna now lay open and 
defenceless to the victors. Austria had at once to arrange to make 
peace on the best terms which she could obtain from Bismarck. On 
the 20th of July it was agreed that a truce was to begin on the 22nd. 
On the 26th of July the preliminaries of peace were signed at Nikols- 
burg. The treaty for peace known as the Treaty of Prague was not 
signed until the 23rd of August. It is important to bear these dates 
in mind in order to understand Bismarck’s next moves. By the 
treaty Austria abandoned for ever all right to interfere in the affairs 
of the German States, and thereby she removed the main difficulty, 
which had hitherto prevented the establishment of a united German 
confederation. Meanwhile other difficulties had arisen. 

The battle of Sadowa had startled Napoleon. It was the first 
revelation of the military strength of Prussia. The Schleswig-Holstein 
campaign of 1864 had been carried on against Denmark, a second-rate 
Power, and it had been carried on by the aid of Austrian as well as of 
Prussian troops; but in the Prusso-Austrian campaign Prussia had 
pitted herself against one of the first Powers of Europe, and had with 
almost incredible rapidity shattered the finest army which she had 
ever put into the field. Ifa military nation on the borders of France, 
and capable of such an achievement, were allowed to add to its military 
strength by welding all the armies of Germany into one and placing 
it under the leadership of Prussia, then the very existence of France 
would be imperilled. Such was Napoleon’s reasoning. If he had 
been free to act, plainly his policy would have been to frustrate Prussia 
in every attempt to form any confederation of the German States, 
whether such confederation was to comprise all the German States 
or only those known as the North German States, 7.e. those lying to 
the north of the river Main. In order to see why he was not free to 
follow this policy we must go back a little. 

Vor. LIX—No. 348 Z 
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Of Bismarck it may be truly said that he never made an important 
move without having carefully considered what his next move was to 
be. In the beginning of June 1866 he knew that immediate war 
between Prussia and Austria was certain. He had every confidence 
in the victory of Prussia, and he at once prepared to put himself in a 
position to make the best use of the victory when gained. On the 
10th of June, 1866, i.e. two days before the declaration of war by 
Austria, Bismarck had sent to all the German States his plan for the 
future confederate constitution, of which plan the following were the 
main points: (a) Exclusion of Austria; (6) creation of a confederate 
marine; (c) division of the supreme military command, Prussia 
taking the north and Bavaria the south; (d) a Parliament to be 
elected by the people on the basis of universal suffrage, and empowered 
to deal with matters of common interest to the several States, e.g. 
regulation of commercial intercourse, currency, Customs, &c. The 
matters thus placed under the control of the central Parliament, and 
consequently withdrawn from that of the several State Legislatures, 
were to be sharply defined. 

The publication of this plan was made known to Napoleon. How 
is it that he made no protest against it? The explanation is simple. 
He was wholly in ignorance of Prussia’s strength ; he felt certain that 
if war broke out between Austria and Prussia the latter would be 
crippled. He took elaborate precautions to secure that a confederacy 
of the German States under Austrian leadership should not follow 
upon the Austrian victory; but he never thought of the contingency 
that victory might fall to Prussia, and not to Austria. Sadowa upset 
all Napoleon’s plans. He did not know where to turn for safety. 
One of his Ministers advised him to place 100,000 troops at once on 
the Rhenish frontier, and then to impose terms on Prussia ; another 
pointed out that his army was wholly unprepared, and that if he got 
embroiled in war with Prussia the defeat of France was certain. Prince 
Napoleon wrote to the Emperor: ‘ It lies in the interests of France, 
of course, that Germany should remain divided, but this can be secured 
only by moderation, mildness and tact. Threats and violence would 
ruin everything.’ 

Finally the Emperor contented himself by preparing draft terms 
of the peace which he proposed between Austria and Prussia, and 
which terms were on the 14th of July, 1866, telegraphed to the Em- 


peror of Austria and to the King of Prussia. This draft contained 
the following articles : 


Austria shall acknowledge the dissolution of the old German Confederation, 
and not oppose a new organisation of Germany, in which she shall have no 


Prussia shall establish a union of North Germany which shall include al! 
States north of the line of the Main. 


She shall hold command over the troops of the same. 
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The German States south of the Main shall be free to form among them- 
selves a South German Union [which shall enjoy an international independent 
position]. The national connection between the Northern and the Southern 
Union shall be regulated by free and common consent. 


These articles, omitting the words above put in brackets, were 
finally embodied in the Peace of Prague, signed on the 23rd of August, 
1866. More than once during the progress of the negotiations that 
peace was in great danger from the importunate demand for an in- 
crease of territory on the part of France. 

On the 8th of August Bismarck had for once lost his calmness 
and control. He summoned Von Moltke and put to him the startling 
question : ‘Can you carry on successfully two wars at the same time, 
one against Austria, and one against France ?’ And Moltke said, ‘ Yes, 
provided that both wars be conducted on the defensive.’ Moltke’s 
proviso adjourned the invasion of France from 1866 to 1870. Bis- 
marck, in alluding to this interview, said, ‘ Moltke’s plan is, then, for the 
defensive in Bohemia and for the defensive on the Rhine ; this might 
keep up @ long time and bring still other interventions down on us. 
If Moltke had proposed first to finish up Austria thoroughly, and then 
to drive out the French, even if in the meantime they had reached 
Berlin, I could have understood it better; but played on defensive 
lines the game is too high for me. We will try to make peace.’ 

For the present Bismarck had to be satisfied with the establishment 
of a confederation of the North German States. He acted with 
characteristic promptitude, knowing the dangers which any delay 
might entail. The following account is taken from Von Sybel’s work, 
The Founding of the German Empire : 


On the 4th of August, 1866, the first step was taken towards the realisation 
of the North German Confederation. In a circular despatch Bismarck informed 
the States that had been invited to join on the 16th of June that, with the 
exception of Saxe-Meiningen and Reuss (elder line), the acceptance had been 
universal. He also laid before them, on the basis of the correspondence that 
had taken place in that connection, the outline of a compact of alliance, request- 
ing them to communicate their decision as quickly as possible. The compact 
designated as the object of the alliance the maintenance of the independence 
and integrity, as well as of the domestic and foreign security, of the States that 
were to be parties to it. This object was to be definitely settled and established 
by a confederate constitution on the basis of the Prussian outline of the 10th of 
June, 1866, with the co-operation of a Parliament to be summoned by the States 
in common. The troops of the Confederates were to be under the supreme 
command of His Majesty the King of Prussia. The elections to the Parliament 
were to take place at the same time with those in Prussia, on the basis of the 
Imperial law of 1849. Plenipotentiaries from the States were to meet at Berlin 
to prepare the constitutional draft that was to be laid before the Parliament in 
accordance with the‘ principles declared upon June the 10th. 

In this document there appeared again, and most unmistakably, the cha- 
racteristics of the Prussian policy at that time: firmness and moderation, and 
the policy of achieving limited but lasting results. Nothing could be clearer 
than that at that moment Prussia possessed the power to impose upon all the 
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smaller States her arbitrary will. But such thoughts were far from both King 
and Minister. 

Not one syllable was changed after the great victories im the offers and 
promises that had been made before the war. 


In 1866 Bismarck had been partially foiled. He had aimed at 
bringing about a confederation of all the German States, both north 
and south, under the presidency of the King of Prussia. He had been 
obliged for the moment to appear to rest content with a confederation 
of the Northern Statesonly. Austria as an obstacle to his plans had 
disappeared. France remained. The next three years were devoted 
in North Germany to recasting the armies of the several German 
States on the model of the Prussian army which had proved itself so 
formidable in the war with Austria. Treaties were entered into 
between the North German Confederation and the most important 
of the Southern States, with a view of making their armies available 
for co-operation with that of the North German Confederation if and 
when a foreign war should break out. 

While Moltke and Roon were perfecting the machinery for waging 
the war, Bismarck was preparing to force it on. He managed his 
diplomacy so skilfully that at the desired moment the declaration 
came not from Germany, but from France. The story of the altered 
telegram from Ems is familiar to everyone. It is not a pleasant 
story. In private life it would not read well even in police-court 
proceedings ; but the alteration had the effect which Bismarck desired. 
On the 15th of July, 1870, Napoleon the Third declared war 
against Germany. It is needless to follow the details of this terrible 
war, from which after seven months Germany emerged victorious at 
every point. The last obstacle to a united confederation of all the 
German States had been blown into the air. France could offer no 
further resistance to the scheme for which Bismarck had played so 
long and for such appalling stakes. He was now free to complete his 
work. 

Rismarck was not the inventor of confederation for the German 
States. As far back as 1849 an attempt had been made to establish 
this confederation. The constitution-makers of that time were men 
full of theories—Radicals,who in their zeal for the abolition of anomalies 
were ready to pull down the thrones and abolish the Parliaments in all 
the States, in order then to construct new Government arrangements 
which should be as symmetrical as the blocks of houses in Chicago. 
Their reverence for uniformity was as deep as that of the Abbé Sieyés 
himself, whose paper constitutions were, as Carlyle points out, so 
nearly perfect that they had only one defect—‘ they would not march.’ 
Bismarck was eminently conservative and eminently practical. 
He recognised that States were aggregations of human beings, and not 
of mechanical atoms. He cared nothing for theoretic symmetry. 
By confederation of all the States he aimed at creating a living and 
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healthy organism, and not a beautifully balanced machine. Cen- 
tralisation might be inevitable in order to attain the paramount 
objects of the proposed constitution, but it was never to be an object 
in itself. On the contrary, the substitution of central control for local 
legislation was to be regarded as an evil—a necessary evil, perhaps, 
in certain cases, but still an evil. Local Parliaments he considered 
to be powerful aids to Imperial stability. If they did nothing else, 
they served as lightning-conductors for popular impatience. 

When Bismarck came to prepare his scheme of confederation he 
gave effect to his beliefs. He found the individual States each with 
its system of government, its sovereign, its legislative systems differing 
each from the other with astonishing variety, and instead of abolishing 
them and transferring all their functions to a central authority, or 
instead of trying to recast all these systems on one single model, he 
simply left them as he found them. They might not be ideally perfect, 
but each State had preserved its own system, and Bismarck arranged 
that each should continue to preserve its own system. He transferred 
from the State Legislatures, or, to use an expression less confusing to 
English readers, ‘the local Legislatures,’ no subject-matter of legislation 
save such as for the purpose of attaining the paramount objects of the 
constitution must of necessity be placed under the control of the central 
Legislature. Now, what were the paramount objects of Bismarck’s 
proposed confederation? They will be found in the terms of the 
Constitution of the 16th of April, 1871, by which it was declared that 
all the States of Germany ‘form an eternal union for the protection 
of the realm and the care of the welfare of the German people.’ 

First, and above all, ‘ the protection of the realm,’ national defence. 
To this every other consideration must be subservient. How was it 
to be secured ? By organising the armies of all the States on such a 
system that in time of war they should form one homogeneous urmy. 
Plainly, to attain this object centralisation was essential. The armies 
must be trained according to one, and not according to several, systems. 
There must be a hierarchy of authority, from the subaltern officer in 
the smallest State to the commander-in-chief of the armies of all the 
States. By the constitution the King of Prussia was declared to be 
hereditary German Emperor, and as such he holds the supreme direction 
of the military affairs of the Empire. He represents the Empire 
internationally ; he can, without consultation with any authority, 
declare war, if the war be purely defensive ; he can make peace; he 
can enter into treaties with other nations ; he can appoint and receive 
ambassadors. An offensive war he cannot declare without the consent 
of the Federal Council, the functions of which body we shall shortly 
describe ; nor without their consent can he make treaties in relation to 
any matters which are regulated by Imperial legislation. 

Before describing the legislative bodies of the State and of the 
Empire or Confederation respectively, it may be well te consider 
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what are the countries in which these bodies actually work, and this, 
we think, can best be done for English readers by comparing in point 
of area and population the German territorial divisions with corre- 
sponding divisions of the United Kingdom. 

First comes Prussia, with an area of 134,000 square miles and a 
population of thirty-four millions. Prussia is to Germany what 
England is to the United Kingdom. She is by far the largest terri- 
torial division of Germany. Although the area of England is only 
50,000 square miles, her population is close on thirty-one millions, as 
against the thirty-four millions of Prussia. 

Next in extent comes Bavaria, which comprises 29,000 square 
miles and which supports a population of over 6 millions. Bavaria 
most nearly resembles Ireland, which contains 32,000 square miles 
and which has a population of 4} millions. The analogy between 
Bavaria and Ireland in the matter of population was more close 
some thirty years ago than it is now. In the year 1871 the popula- 
tion of Bavaria was considerably under 5 millions; it has now risen 
to over 6 millions. In the same year (1871) the population of 
Ireland was nearly 54 millions; it has now dropped to less than 
4} millions. 

Wiirtemberg is almost identical with Wales both in area and 
population, the area of each being 7,500 square miles, and the popula- 
tion of Wales being 14 million, while that of Wiirtemberg is just 
2 millions. 

In addition to these three States—Prussia, Bavaria, and Wiirtem- 
berg—there are included in the Confederation twenty-two other 
States, all less in area than Wiirtemberg, but one of which—viz., 
Saxony—has a larger population. The populations of the others vary 
from 1,000,000 down to 43,000. Altogether the population of the 
Empire or Confederation amounts to 56 millions, of which, as we 
have seen, Prussia contains 34 millions, not far from two-thirds of 
the whole. For the purpose of comparison it may be noted that the 
population of the United Kingdom is just 42 millions, of which, as we 
have seen, close on 31 millions, or rather more than two-thirds, are 
contained in England. 

In Berlin, the capital of Prussia, two absolutely distinct Parlia- 
ments hold their session—the Prussian Legislature, or local Parlia- 
ment, and the Federal or Imperial Parliament. The Prussian Legis- 
lature is in many respects modelled on the British Parliament. It 
consists of two houses, the Lower corresponding to our House of 
Commons, the Upper, or Herrenhaus, corresponding to our House of 
Lords. The assent of the King and of both Houses is requisite for 
all laws. Financial projects and estimates must first be submitted 
to the Lower House, and they must be accepted or rejected en bloc 
by the Upper House. The King has an absolute veto on all laws, as 
in England. The Lower House consists of 433 members, elected not 
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directly, but indirectly. Every Prussian of twenty-four years of age 
is entitled to vote as an indirect elector. The persons returned by 
such vote, as direct electors, then elect the representatives to sit in the 
Lower House. The Upper House consists of the princes of the Royal 
Family, mediatised princes, heads of the territorial nobility, and life 
peers, or peers even for a more restricted period nominated by the 
King. This Parliament, or local Legislature, deals with the internal 
affairs of Prussia. It can no more interfere with the internal affairs 
of Wiirtemberg or Bavaria than the local Legislature of Bavaria can 
interfere with the internal affairs of Prussia. 

The Executive Government of Prussia is carried on by a Ministry 
of State, the members of which are appointed by the King and hold 
office at his pleasure. The Ministry is divided into nine departments : 
Presidency of the Council, Finance, Public Works, Instruction, 
Agriculture, Justice, Interior, Commerce, War. 

In Berlin, side by side with the local Legislature of Prussia, but 
wholly distinct from it, sits the Imperial Parliament of Germany. 
Its constitution differs from that of every Parliamentary institution 
with which we are familiar. It consists of one chamber—the Reichs- 
tag—the members of which number 397. They are elected by 
universal suffrage and by ballot for the term of five years. The 
number of members to represent each State is fixed. Thus Prussia 
sends 236 members, Bavaria 48, Saxony 23, Wiirtemberg 17, Hesse 9, 
and each of the smaller States numbers varying from 6 to 1. The 
Reichstag is in the eye of the public the Imperial Parliament. Its 
sittings are open, and from its debates the public learn the arguments 
for and against any proposed Imperial measure. No measure can 
pass into law unless it receive a vote of an absolute majority of the 
Reichstag. A measure may, however, receive such a vote and still 
not pass into law, because by the constitution it must in addition 
receive a similar vote in the Bundesrath, or Federal Council. This 
body is peculiar to Germany. It consists of fifty-eight members 
appointed by the Governments of the individual States for each 
session. Thus Prussia appoints seventeen members, Bavaria six, 
Saxony and Wiirtemberg four each, Baden and Hesse three each, 
Saxe-Weimar and Brunswick two each, and all the rest of the States 
one each. From these figures it will be seen that while in the Reichs- 
tag Prussia has a representation amounting to nearly two-thirds of 
the entire number of members, she has on the Bundesrath, or Federal 
Council, a representation of less than one-third. The theory of the 
framer of the Constitution was that the Reichstag should represent 
Germany, and that the Bundesrath should represent the individual 
States of Germany. 

That the Bundesrath regards itself as the guardian of the rights 
and privileges of the individual States will be plain from a single 
instance. One of the States, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, has a somewhat 
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antiquated constitution. It has no elective system. Its sole public 
body is a mediseval assembly of nobles and burgomasters. To the 
Reichstag it was distasteful that in the nineteenth century any State 
of the German Confederation should lag so far behind in the race of 
* progress.” Accordingly, the Reichstag several times passed a resolu- 
tion declaring that ‘every State in the Empire should have a Parlia- 
mentary assembly.’ On each occasion this resolution was rejected 
by the Bundesrath, not because the constitution in question met with 
their approval, but because they were not prepared to admit the 
right of any outside authority to interfere with the internal affairs 
of any individual State. If the constitution of Mecklenburg was 
defective, then it was for Mecklenburg herself to amend it, and not 
for the Imperial Parliament to subvert or alter it. 

The Bundesrath cannot be called a House of Parliament. It is 
rather a council. It meets with closed doors; it publishes no reports 
of its proceedings. Its sanction is, however, as necessary as that of 
the Reichstag for the passage of any law, and therefore it wields great 
power. It is the supreme administrative as well as consultative 
board of the Empire, and as such it appoints twelve standing com- 
mittees, viz.: for the army and fortifications; for naval matters ; 
for tariff, Excise, and taxes ; for trade and commerce ; for railways, 
posts, and telegraphs; for civil and criminal law; for financial 
accounts ; for foreign affairs; for Alsace-Lorraine ; for the constitu- 
tion ; for the standing orders ; and for railway tarifis. 

Each of these committees must consist of the representatives of 
at least four separate States of the Empire, a matter of considerable 
importance when it is remembered that the Federal Parliament of 
Germany has no Cabinet, no Federal Ministry. The Standing Com- 
mittees of the Bundesrath take the place of a Federal Ministry. Bis- 
marck was severely taken to task for not creating a Ministry as part 
of the Federal constitution. His defence was that he wished to 
preserve the freedom of the individual States ; that if a Federal Ministry 
were to be established the members of it would always be virtually 
appointed by the President, who would almost certainly be a Prussian, 
and that as a result the individual States would soon come to regard 
the Ministry as the representatives, not of the individual States, but 
of Prussia alone, and that, consequently, the smaller Governments 
would be thrown into opposition to national unity. 

It has been pointed out that in the case of the Prussian local 
Legislature the King of Prussia has an absolute veto. As German 
Emperor he has not an absolute veto upon measures passed by the 
Reichstag and by the Bundesrath ; but he is not wholly powerless in 
their regard, because by the constitution all such measures, in order 
to take effect, must be promulgated by the Emperor. 

Before entering upon a discussion of the matters which come 
within the cognisance of the Federal Parliament, it may be well 
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shortly to describe the constitutions of the two States—Bavaria and 
Wiirtemberg—which we have selected because of the analogy of their 
area and population with those of Ireland and Wales respectively. 
Curiously enough they have the further analogy of religion ; for we 
find that in Bavaria Catholics form seven-tenths and Protestants 
three-tenths of the population, while in Wiirtemberg the figures are 
exactly reversed. In Bavaria the sole executive authority is vested 
in the King; his Ministers are, however, responsible for all his acts. 
The legislative power is vested in the King and in a Parliament con- 
sisting of two Houses, an Upper and a Lower House. The Upper House 
consists of eighteen princes of the Royal Family, two Crown digni- 
taries, the two archbishops, forty-seven hereditary councillors, the 
President of the Protestant Consistory, and seventeen life members 
appointed by the Crown. The Lower House consists of 159 repre- 
sentatives, elected indirectly, as in the case of the Prussian Parliament. 
Every elector must be of at least twenty-one years of age, and must 
have paid direct taxation for six months. A member of the House 
must be a Bavarian, must be aged at least thirty, and must also have 
paid direct taxation to the State of Bavaria. 

The Ministry of State is divided into seven departments: viz., of 
the Royal House and Foreign Affairs, of Justice, of the Interior, of 
Education and Ecclesiastical Affairs, of Finance, of Communications, 
and of War. 

The Legislature of Wiirtemberg, like that of Bavaria, consists of 
two Houses, an Upper and a Lower. The Upper is composed of the 
princes of the Royal Family, of the heads of twenty mediatised 
princely houses, and of a number of members nominated by the King 
hereditarily or for life. The Lower, or House of Deputies, consists 
of thirteen members of the nobility elected by the Ritterschaft, or 
Equestrian Order of the kingdom, six dignitaries of the Evangelical 
clergy, three dignitaries of the Catholic clergy, the Chancellor of the 
University of Tiibingen, seven deputies of * towns’ and sixty-three of 
‘ districts,’ elected by ballot by all citizens of over twenty-five years 
of age. All the members are chosen for six years. The debates of 
both Houses are public. The Ministry of State comprises six depart- 
ments—viz., of Justice, of Foreign Affairs, of the Interior, of Educa- 
tion and Ecclesiastical Affairs, of War, and of Finance. The Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs administers also the railways, posts and tele- 
graphs. 

Such being the constitution of the Central Federal or Imperial Par- 
liament and of the local Legislatures respectively, let us see what are 
the matters of legislation which come within the province of each. In the 
local Legislature, within the boundaries of its own individual State, 
is vested the control of all matters relating to: (1) education ; (2) 
religion; (3) police; (4) land tenure; (5) local government; (6) 
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direct taxation ; and, in the case of the larger States—e.g., Bavaria 
and Wiirtemberg—the management of railways. 

By the constitution the independent administration of the railways 
within its own boundaries is left to the individual State, but the 
Central or Imperial Parliament is empowered to legislate on railway 
matters within certain limits. For example, it can decree and carry 
out the construction of lines declared necessary for military purposes, 
and can construct them in the territory of any individual State even 
against the will of the local Legislature of that State, and thereupon 
such local Legislature becomes bound to administer such lines as part 
of the common system. In other words, the central authority, for the 
purpose of the paramount object of the constitution—national defence 
—can, in a single instance, override the will of the local Legislature of 
an individual State, but it cannot keep up daily interference in the 
affairs of that State. Practically, it may be stated that the local 
Legislature of the individual State is free to work its railways in accord- 
ance with its own judgment and energy, for the promotion of the 
welfare of the inhabitants of its own State, without the slightest 
regard to the opinions or prejudices of the Imperial Parliament. 

In Germany private railway enterprise is almost unknown ; nine- 
tenths of- all German lines are State railways, the property, not of 
the Empire, but of the individual States. In these States are vested 
not alone the property, but also the control of the railways. That 
such control should have been vested in the local instead of in the 
central authority is a very significant fact. No one was more keenly 
alive than Bismarck to the importance of centralisation in all matters 
relating to the organisation of the armies of the Confederation. In 
modern warfare, especially in Continental warfare, railways form a 
very material part of military equipment, and therefore there must 
have been present to Bismarck’s mind a very strong argument to 
induce him to consent to their being vested in the individual States, 
and not in the Empire. The argument was, shortly, this: that the 
close and cordial co-operation of the States with the central authority 
in the time of war could be best secured by immunity from central 
interference in time of peace ; the more completely the local Legisla- 
ture was compelled to bear the brunt of responsibility for the every- 
day life of the individual State, the more eagerly the people would 
rally round the Imperial standard in time of stress. It is true that 
some years after 1871 Bismarck suggested that the States ought to 
consent to vest the control of the railways in the Imperial Parliament, 
but the States offered such a sturdy opposition to the proposed change 
that he abandoned it. 

Bavaria has control not alone of her railways, but, by a further 
concession made to her by Bismarck, she has substantial control of 
her army. In time of peace the King of Bavaria is commander-in- 
chief of the Bavarian Army, and he has the appointment of the officers 
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of that army up to the rank of major. It is only in time of war that 
he yields his command to the German Emperor, the hereditary com- 
mander-in-chief of all the German armies. Bismarck’s concessions to 
Bavaria did not end with giving to her control of her railways, and, in 
time of peace, control of her army. He gave to her, as a further 
concession, control of her Excise in relation to her principal products 
—brandy and beer. This last concession was furiously denounced in 
Berlin by the pedantic worshippers of political uniformity, who pre- 
dicted that confusion and disaster must follow so monstrous a depar- 
ture from political precedent. Time has falsified the prediction. 
It is probably in relation to this concession that Bismarck, in a con- 
versation at Versailles immediately after he had arranged the terms 
of convention with Bavaria, said to his Secretary Busch : 


The newspapers won't be satisfied, and a historian writing in the ordinary 
spirit may very likely condemn our Convention. He may say, ‘The stupid 
fellow might easily have asked for more. He would have got it; they would 
have had to give in to him; his might was his right.’ I was more anxious that 
these people should go away heartily satisfied. What are treaties worth which 
people are forced to sign? I know that they went away satisfied. I don’t want 
to press them or to take full advantage of the situation. The Convention has 
its defects, but it is the stronger on account of them. I count it the most 
important thing which we have accomplished during recent years. 


This statement by Bismarck, made on the spur of the moment, 


gives the key-note of his policy in relation to the German States. He 
was no believer in paper unions; a union to be effective for good 
must be based upon mutual interest. He yielded to Bavaria con- 
cessions which to shortsighted formalists seemed folly, but which 
time has proved to be wisdom. They have resulted in a cordial and 
continued consent to the union. 

Bismarck’s foresight was shown in another concession which he 
made to the individual States. He admitted their right to send 
diplomatic agents to foreign Courts. For this admission he was at 
the time much blamed. ‘ They will,’ said the formalists, ‘ make use of 
their diplomatic agents to plot against you.’ ‘ Well,’ replied Bismarck, 
‘if they wish to plot against me they will plot whether they have agents 
at foreign Courts or not. They will soon get tired of the expense of 
keeping up these agents.’ And so it has proved; most of the States 
have long since ceased to employ diplomatic agents. Free permission 
to employ them has resulted in their abolition. 

In the matter. of education each individual State has the most 
complete control over its own system. Bismarck no more aimed at a 
central control of education, primary, intermediate, or university, in 
the several States: than he aimed at compelling the inhabitants of all 
the States to speak with a Berlin accent. 

Catholic Bavaria and Protestant Wiirtemberg, with absolute con- 
trol of their educational systems, have been able to solve difficulties 
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which seem almost insurmountable when a central authority inter- 
venes in matters which concern not the Empire, but the individual 
States. In Wiirtemberg, according to the last official return, there 
is not an individual in the kingdom above the age of ten unable to 
read or write. 

The limits of space at our disposal debar us from giving-a more 
detailed account of the Imperial and of the State Legislatures, but 
enough has been said to show that, while providing the necessary 
machinery for centralisation where centralisation was essential, 
Bismarck’s aim was to interfere as little as possible with the freedom 
of the local Legislatures. 

Von Sybel, courtier-like, gives to his King the credit of building 
up the confederation of Germany. The world will probably continue 
to regard Bismarck as the real architect of the edifice ; but, to whom- 
soever the credit of the work is to be awarded, Von Sybel’s statement 
shows that we have rightly interpreted the opinion of the framer of 
the constitution on the subject of ‘ Local Autonomy as a Factor in 
Imperial Unity.’ 

Discussing the old Confederate Diet, Von Sybel says of King 
William of Prussia : 


He regretted the actual state of things, which utterly prevented the only 
organ of the nation as a whole, the Confederate Diet, from accomplishing any- 
thing of common advantage. And, finally, he was indignant over the wretched 
Confederate military constitution, which converted defence against externa! 
foes into a suicidal illusion. 

He determined to provide some remedy for these evils, but in other respects 
to disturb in no way the independence of the individual States nor the right of 
his fellow-sovereigns in the Confederation. Thus his prudence and moderation 
succeeded where the National Assembly had failed. Advised by his great 
Minister, he found the basis for a well-balanced adjustment between the ideal 
and the actual, between unity and individualism. 


GreorRGE FoTTRELL. 
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